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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  history  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Chicago 
during  the  year  1885  exhibits  a  continuous  and  gen- 
erally a  steady  improN^ement.  The  year  commenced  with  an 
unpromising  outlook  and  a  universal  cutting  down  of  ex- 
penses, but  before  the  two  first  months  had  passed  it  was 
realized  that  any  serious  fears  of  depression  that  had  been 
entertained  were  unfounded.  From  this  time  a  continued 
improvement  was  noticeable ;  though  slow  at  first,  the 
increased  volume  of  trade  had  in  June  raised  the  amount  of 
bank  clearings  to  a  figure  above  that  of  the  same  month  in 
the  year  preceding,  and  from  that  date  the  clearings  •  for 
each  month  were  larger  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
dates  in  1884. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  various  lines  of 
manufacture  and  commerce  is  fully  shown  in  the  chapters 
following,  devoted  to  the  several  interests,  and  it  is  only  by 
taking  note  of  the  wide  range  of  the  business  of  Chicago 
that  we  can  form  an  appreciation  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance.  As  it  is  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
show  the  growth  and  development  of  business  here,  as  well 
as  the  result  attained,  a  retrospective  glance  will  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

When  we  say  that  the  phenomenal  enterprise  of  Chicago 
has  been  a  surprise  to  the  civilized  world  we  are  merely 
clothing  in  simplest  words  an  unquestionable  fact.  Cobden, 
than  \\hom  no  thinker  of  modern  times  observed  closer,  or 
was  better  qualified  to  estimate  the  commercial  promise  and 
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importance  of  a  city,  counseled  a  traveling  friend  to  see 
Chicago  and  Niagara,  the  two  unapproachable  wonders  of 
the  New  World.  This,  however,  was  some  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  the  development  of  our  city  has  distanced 
rivalry,  outrun  precedent,  and  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine.  Indeed,  her  marvelous  record  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  possibilities 
of  urban  growth.  While  other  cities  have  gradually  doubled 
in  population  by  means  of  their  natural  increase  and  the 
slow  accretions  of  emigration,  Chicago  has  quadrupled,  not 
only  in  numbers  but  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  her  commercial  and  industrial  facilities. 
Year  by  year  she  has  pushed  her  confines  back  upon  the 
prairie,  environing  and  absorbing  a  score  of  outlying  suburbs. 
Year  by  year  trade  has  been  creeping  up  the  residence 
streets,  invading  the  once  sacred  precincts  of  fashion,  and 
driving  its  dwellers  north  and  south  to  lake  front,  park  and 
boulevard.  The  great  fire  modernized  the  city,  leveling  the 
ground,  and  rendering  possible  the  uniform  elegance  of  the 
business  portion.  Its  lessons  and  its  benefits  have  been  thus 
invaluable,  teaching  as  it  did  the  necessity  of  prudence  and 
ampler  protection,  and  supplanting  acres  of  less  pretentious 
structures  with  the  iron  and  marble  magnificence  of  to-day. 
Chicago  energy  has  become  proverbial.  She  aims  to  lead, 
to  outshine,  to  outdo,  and  is  content  with  the  second  place 
only  where  her  geographical  position  precludes  the  possibility 
of  her  attaining  the  first.  Her  constant  endeavor  is  to  make 
her  structures  more  costly  and  complete  than  similar  ones  in 
other  cities  ;  public  buildings,  parks  and  works  are  designed 
to  excel  the  best  models,  and  private  enterprise  has  ever  the 
same  end  in  view.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  clew  and  the  key  to 
Chicago's  greatness,  and  it  is  this  ambition  which  has  made 
us,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  novel  expression,  the  superlative 
city  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  that  we  contain  more  of  the 
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best  things  than  arc  to  be  found  in  any  other  city.  For 
example,  the  most  complete  hotel,  the  most  exquisitely 
decorated  theater,  the  most  perfect  and  extensive  system 
of  public  parks. 

Without  inquiring  exhaustively  into  the  reasons,  we  may 
thus  accept  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  extraordinary  growth 
is  the  normal  condition  of  Chicago.  More  than  a  decade  ago 
she  sprang  to  the  front  among  our  inland  cities  in  the  race 
for  commercial  supremacy,  and  as  all  the  broad  West  pays 
tribute  to  her  the  growth  of  the  newer  states  and  cities  only 
strengthens  her  position.  Indeed,  Chicago  is  remarkably 
situated  in  that  she  is  nearer  than  any  other  city  to  the 
centers  of  population,  of  wealth  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  vast  belt  of  arid  and  mountainous  country  in  the  West, 
she  is  the  city  nearest  the  geographical  center  of  productive 
soil  in  a  countr)'  three  thousand  by  one  thousand  miles  in 
extent. 

Our  commercial  facilities  are  owing  in  great  part  to  our 
immense  natural  advantages.  Commerce  in  this  country 
moves  on  parallels  of  latitude,  but  ours  is  a  movement  in  all 
directions,  since  we  are  situated  on  the  only  great  east  and 
west  water-way  in  North  America,  and  at  the  center  of  a 
web  of  steel  whose  radii  reach  the  ocean  in  three  directions, 
and  to  the  northward  touch  the  limit  of  civilized  life.  Our 
advantages  of  site  are  equally  striking,  our  lake,  our  level 
streets,  our  forked  river,  and  our  many  railroads  affording 
as  they  do  unequaled  opportunities  for  traffic,  while  back  of 
all  is  the  illimitable  possibility  of  expansion,  inviting  indus- 
tries by  the  certainty  of  low  rents  and  an  amplitude  of  room. 
Owing  to  this,  our  superiority  is  easily  maintained,  and  our 
ability  to  lead  the  world  in  handling  natural  products,  lum- 
ber, live  stock,  etc.,  while  as  the  nearest  concentrative  point 
for  the  harvests  of  the  West  we  have  long  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  world's  great  cities  as  a  market  for  grain. 
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Then,  too,  while  handUng  the  products  of  the  West,  and 
being,  in  addition,  the  largest  distributing  center  for  the 
manufactured  articles  of  the  East,  we  are  rapidly  taking 
rank  with  the  foremost  cities  in  home  manufactures,  in  many 
special  branches  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
pages,  Chicago  claims  a  forehiost  place. 

As  a  residence  city  there  are  few  in  the  land  more  desir- 
able, the  summer  climate  in  particular  rendering  it  unusually 
and  uniformly  healthful  and  delightful.  The  park  system 
is  the  admiration  of  visitors,  embracing  as  it  does  the  beau- 
tiful resorts  known  as  Lincoln,  South,  Garfield,  Douglas, 
Jackson,  Humboldt,  Union,  Jefferson,  Rogers,  and  Douglas 
Monument  parks.  Its  public  buildings,  the  finest  in  the 
West,  include  the  postof^ce,  custom  house,  city  hall, 
court  and  jail  buildings,  the  Cook  county  hospital,  the 
North  and  West  Side  water  works,  and  others  less  impor- 
tant; and  finally,  the  system  of  internal  transportation  is  un- 
equaled  in  the  country,  the  city  being  belted  with  a  con- 
verging network  of  cable  and  horse  railway  lines,  which 
render  access  to  any  portion  both  easy  and  expeditious. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  extend  these  prefatory  remarks, 
since  the  details  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  city  will  be 
found  in  this  volume  in  their  appropriate  places.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  historical  summary  of  important  events  in  the 
life  of  the  city  may  not,  however,  be  uninteresting,  as  illus- 
trating the  marvelous  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

A  derivation  of  the  name  Chicago,  certainly  poetical,  and 
perhaps  as  well  authenticated  as  any  other,  derives  the  word 
from  the  Indian  word  "  Checaque,"  meaning  thunder.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  1662  the  first  white  travelers,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  Marquette  and  Joliet,  visited  northern  Illinois.  In 
1778  the  sight  of  the  future  city  was  in  the  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1787  Illinois  was  a  county  of  Virginia.  In  1795 
the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  land  six 
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miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river.  In  1796 
came  the  first  settler,  a  negro  from  San  Domingo.  In  1800 
the  site  of  the  city  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Indiana. 
Three  years  later  came  the  first  sailing  vessel,  the  '*  Tracy," 
of  Detroit.  In  1804  witnessed  the  erection  of  Fort  Dear- 
born at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1809  it  was  part  of  the 
territory'  of  Illinois.  In  i8i2  the  Indians  massacred  the  set- 
tlement. In  181 8  there  were  again  two  resident  families. 
In  1825  John  Kinzie  became  the  first  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  thirteen  tax  payers  paid  a  tax  of  $40.47  on  a  tax  list  of 
$4,047.  In  1826  the  first  white  woman,  Mrs.  Trask,  made 
the  place  her  home.  In  1827  arrived  R.  E.  Heacock,  the 
first  lawyer.  In  1830  the  place  boasted  a  school  mistress  in 
Mrs.  Stephen  Forbes.  In  1831  Caleb  Blodgett  built  a  brick 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Adams  street,  betw^een  Dearborn 
and  State,  and  this  \-car  also  saw  the  organization  of  Cook 
county.  In  1832  the)'  had  a  Sunday-school;  the  next  year 
a  jail,  a  postmaster,  a  weckl}-  mail,  and  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  a  Methodist  by  the  way.  In  1834  the  first  schooner 
entered  the  river  and  the  first  wagon  rolled  into  the  town, 
which  now  enjoyed  a  Sunday  prohibitoiy  liquor  law,  with  a 
penalty  of  five  dollars;  while  1835  brought  twin  calamities 
in  the  shape  of  the  first  divorce  and  the  first  church  fair.  In 
1837  the  city  was  chartered,  and  chose  William  B.  Ogden  as 
its  first  mayor.  In  1839  came  the  first  daily  newspaper, 
The  Daily  American,  the  first  census  showing  4,170  resi- 
dents, of  whom  jj  were  black  and  104  sailors,  and  the  first 
directory,  containing  1,660  names.  In  1840  a  side-wheel 
steamer  was  built  on  the  river.  In  1850  a  railroad  ran  out 
of  the  city  forty  miles,  to  Elgin,  111.,  and  Chicago  now  had 
30,000  inhabitants.  In  1852  the  Michigan  Central  railroad 
brought  the  first  passengers  from  the  East.  In  1857  they  pur- 
chased a  steam  fire  engine,  and  named  it  the  "  Long  John," 
from  the  then  mayor,  John  Wentworth.      In  1859  came  the 
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horse  cars.  In  i860  the  census  showed  a  population  of  112,- 
172.  In  1870  it  had  swelled  to  300,000,  and  finally,  in  1871, 
October  loth,  the  terrible  fire  made  the  year  forever  mem- 
orable. 

The  marvelous  recuperative  powers  of  the  city,  the  indom- 
itable energy  with  which,  individually  and  as  a  community, 
they  set  to  work  to  repair  their  losses,  the  undaunted,  un- 
complaining, unhesitating  pluck  with  which  the  millionaires 
and  merchant  princes  of  yesterday  began  anew  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  the  consequent  giant  strides  by  which  the 
city  regained  and  passed  her  former  eminence,  is  one  of  the 
most  surprising  chapters  in  the  annals  of  any  people.  With- 
out unnecessary  amplification  or  an  exhaustive  statistical 
inquiry  into  her  progress  since  the  fire  we  may  yet  give 
comparative  figures,  showing  the  growth  of  two  or  three  of 
the  more  prominent  industries.  In  the  year  ending  March  i, 
1874,  1,826,560  hogs  were  packed  for  exportation.  A  decade 
later,  in  the  year  which  closed  March  i,  1883,  the  number 
had  swollen  to  4,222,780.  During  1864  338,840  cattle  were 
received  in  the  city.  In  1885  the  number  had  increased  to 
1,905,518.  Finally,  the  receipts  of  grain  in  1853  aggregated 
6,928,459  bushels,  while  subsequent  years  have  placed  her 
at  the  head  of  the  grain  market  of  the  world,  her  receipts 
during  1883  reaching  the  colossal  figures  of  164,924,732 
bushels. 
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THE  year  just  closed  has  shown  very  Httle  in  banking 
affairs  that  calls  for  unusual  comment.  Indeed,  noth- 
ing occurred  to  materially  excite  or  derange  in  any  way  the 
steady  current  of  affairs,  and  the  year's  balance-sheet  shows 
reasonable  profits  gained  from  a  business  that  gives  every 
token  of  healthy  growth.  One  remarkable  feature,  however, 
is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  a  general  shortcoming  in  business  was  heard  from  all 
over  the  country  the  increase  in  banking  business  in  Chicago 
shows  up  quite  a  handsome  figure,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  table  giving  the  comparative  clearings  each 
year  from  1865  to  1885. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  it  is  the  im- 
pression in  financial  circles  that  there  is  no  occasion  what- 
ever for  distrust.     There  has  been  a  little  feeling  of  uneasi- 
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ness  in  New  York,  whose  financial  pulsations  are  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  but  that 
has  passed  away,  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  good,  healthy 
expansion  of  business  for  the  coming  year. 

In  September  last  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  was  held  in  this  city,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  of  unusual  interest,  are  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  opening  address  of  the  president : 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Chicago,  the  president,  delivered 
his  annual  address,  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  association  and  the  good  it  had  already  accomplished. 
Through  it  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  laws  of 
commercial  life  was  gained,  which  it  was  hoped  would  enable 
them  to  avoid  many  evils  which  past  ignorance  had 
invited.  The  power  and  influence  of  credit  were  then  dwelt 
on,  pains  being  taken  to  distinguish  between  credit  and  cap- 
ital. It  was  the  function  of  credit  to  transfer  capital,  and  to 
that  subsidiary  office  it  was  strictly  limited.  The  many 
instruments  of  credit — bonds,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  and  bills 
of  exchange — were  no  absolute  addition  to  wealth  ;  they 
merely  served  as  evidence  that  the  holder  had  parted  with 
some  form  of  capital  to  another.  The  same  was  true  of 
paper  money,  whether  known  as  national-bank  notes  or 
greenbacks,  both  of  which  were  obligations  pure  and  simple. 
The  failure  to  comprehend  this  difference  between  the 
promise  of  a  thing  and  the  thing  itself  had  given  a  plausible 
character  to  the  sophistical  arguments  of  the  fiatists,  and 
had  induced  legislative  bodies  to  group  together  as  equally 
proper  objects  of  taxation  things  themselves  and  the  prom- 
ises or  expectations  of  things. 

As  bankers  they  were  at  once  the  recipients  and  dis- 
pensers of  the  power  credit  furnished.  The  aggregate  of 
the  liability  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  including 
savings  and  trust  companies,  was  about  $2,800,000,000.  But 
they  also  held  claims  against  the  people  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $2,500,000,000.  They  held  in  United  States  bonds 
over  $500,000,000,  and  in  other  bonds  and  securities  about 
$440,000,000.     It  was,  therefore,  wise  to  study  the  conditions 
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which  favor  tlic  action  of  credit,  that  dangers  which  nat- 
urally lie  in  its  use  might  be  comprehended.  Among  the 
important  favoring  conditions  were  : 

First — A  well  conducted  and  orderly  state,  where  life 
and  property  find  safeguard  under  the  faithful  enforcement 
of  law. 

Second — A  general  intelligence  and  a  generally  devel- 
oped moral  sense  sufficient  to  enforce  in  the  average  indi- 
vidual the  dictates  of  honor  and  good  faith. 

Third — A  condition  of  industry  and  trade  which  offers 
fair  reward  to  those  who  engage  in  these  pursuits. 

Fourth — A  lawful  currency  or  money  standard  endowed 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  with  the  quality  of  unvarying 
or  uniform  value. 

The  general  danger  to  the  commercial  system  in  its  use 
lay  chiefly  in  the  tendency  to  raise  prices,  encourage  specu- 
lation, and  create  an  appearance  of  prosperity  often  delu- 
sive. When  this  tendency  had  free  course,  credits  were  mul- 
tiplied, new  and  not  always  needed  enterprises  were  devel- 
oped, prices  generally  advanced,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
temptingly  remunerative,  and  the  wages  of  labor  ruled  high. 
But  ever}'  movement  so  inaugurated,  if  not  interfered  with  by 
accidental  circumstances,  came  sooner  or  later  into  collision 
with  limits  which  it  cannot  pass,  and  by  a  shock  more  or  less 
severe  and  disastrous  the  community  was  again  brought  into 
obedience  to  these  laws  which  it  had  thus  blindly  endeavored 
to  supersede.  That  the  present  was  such  a  reactionary 
period  seemed  plain.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  dis- 
closure of  shocking  faithlessness  in  certain  men  conspicu- 
ously active  in  the  very  center  of  credit  influences,  bankers 
of  long  experience,  in  whose  name  the  country  had  come  to 
place  great  confidence,  produced  a  widespread  distrust.  It 
was  the  interfering  of  circumstances — of  shameful  circum- 
stances— which  put  an  abrupt  end  to  an  advancing  move- 
ment, or  possibly  precipitated  a  reaction  which  had  already 
begun.  Confidence,  the  basis  of  credit,  was  lost  from  the 
mind  of  both  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  the  seller  and 
the  buyer.  The  credit  class  made  hasty  efforts  to  realize 
upon  all  questionable  claims,  and  the  most  capable  of  the 
debtor  class  were  urgent  to  bring  their  liabilities  into  nar- 
rower and   safer  limits.     In  this  voluntary  and  forced  liqui- 
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dation  prices  of  all  commodities  were  reduced  and  great 
losses  were  suffered.  But.  happily,  it  seemed  probable 
that  this  losing  process  had  nearly  reached  its  end.  Yet 
at  this  very  moment  the  industrial  credit  system  was  held 
back  because  the  course  of  government  action  in  the  con- 
tinued coinage  of  silver  was  rapidly  tending  toward  a 
silver  basis.  He  would  not  anticipate  discussion  on  this 
point,  but  would  say  he  thought  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
silver  coinage  act  would  be  most  timely. 

Referring  to  betrayals  of  trust  bv  those  having;  g-reat 
financial  responsibility,  Mr.  Gage  said: 

The  several  disastrous  bank  failures  recorded  within 
two  years  past  have  nearly  all  occurred  through  the  inexcus- 
able ignorance,  the  appalling  recklessness,  or  the  deep  crim- 
inality of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  intelligently 
and  honestly  their  solemn  trusts.  Whether  the  remed}'  lies 
in  a  more  thorough  supervision  by  government  agency, 
whether  added  punitiv^e  legislation  is  needful — what,  in  short 
is  the  true  way  toward  reform — are  questions  which  lie 
within  the  legitimate  scope  of  your  inquir}\  It  is  certain 
that  your  own  interest  involves  the  careful  consideration  of 
these  grave  problems  ;  and  it  is  a  dut\' which  the  public  may 
rightly  expect  you  to  undertake. 

The  convention,  after  several  da}-s'  meeting,  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  and  adjourned: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  compulsory  law  of  1878 
is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  danger- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  the  government,  and  that  the  law 
should  be  immediately  suspended  and  remain  inoperative 
until  an  international  agreement  with  leading  commercial 
nations  shall  give  substantial  assurance  as  to  the  future  rela- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  as  money. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  council  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  are  found  necessar}' 
by  memorial,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  or  otherwise,  to 
procure  such  amendments  to  existing  extradition  treaties  as 
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will  secure  the  return  of  a  class  of  fugitives  from  justice  who 
at  present  are  at  large  on  account  of  what  are  considered 
defects  in  the  existing  treaties. 

That  Chicago  is  each  year  attaining  greater  importance 
as  the  recognized  financial  center  of  the  West  is  evidenced 
in  the  large  number  of  western  cities  that  almost  depend 
upon  us  for  eastern  exchange,  and  who  look  in  this  direction 
for  assistance  in  times  of  extraordinary  demand.  The  same 
fact  is  also  instanced  in  the  number  of  countr\'  banks  who 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  their  reserves  in  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  this  city.  These  advantages  are  of  a  nat- 
ure to  attract  the  attention  of  country  bankers  in  states  far 
removed  as  well  as  in  those  more  adjacent  to  this  city.  The 
full  importance  of  making  actual  casii  transfers  within  the 
shortest  space  of  time  practicable  can  only  be  realized  in 
the  case  of  a  pressing  emergency.  Still  it  is  an  occurrence 
that  every  prudent  banker  will  recognize  and  provide  for, 
and  the  difference  between  the  time  that  is  required  to  com- 
municate from  any  Western  state  with  the  East,  and 
between  the  same  point  and  Chicago,  would  admit  of  serious 
possibilities.  Besides,  the  East  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  inducements  to  country  bankers  that  is  not  equally 
and  in  many  cases  even  more  efficiently  provided  for  here. 
The  stability  and  solidity  of  the  Chicago  banks,  the  con- 
servative and  practical  policy  that  governs  their  manage- 
ment, have  long  since  been  recognized,  not  only  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  country  but  also  in  the  highest  financial 
circles  of  Europe;  while  their  entire  freedom  from  specula- 
tive investments  places  them  far  above  eastern  financial 
institutions  as  safe  custodians  of  the  funds  of  other  banks. 

A  ver)'  prominent   feature  among  the  banks  here  is  the 

great    facility   afforded    by   them     for   the    transaction    of 

European  business,  which   is  all  done  by  direct  exchange, 

and  in  this  respect  Chicago  holds  exactly  the  same  financial 
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relations  with  foreign  countries  as  New  York,  and,  indeed,  is 
the  only  inland  city  that  enjoys  these  facilities. 

The  growth  of  the  city's  commercial  and  financial  trans- 
actions is  partly  reflected  by  the  report  of  the  Chicago 
clearing  house,  furnished  by  its  efificient  manager,  A.  P. 
Smith,  Esq.,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  membership  of  the  clearing  house  consists  of 
twelve  national  banks,  five  state,  and  two  large  Canadian 
banks  which  have  branch  offices  here. 

The  capital  and  surplus  employed  by  these  institutions 
as  returned  to  the  clearing  house  October  i,  1885,  which  was 
the  last  date  that  the  reports  were  made  up,  aggregate 
$21,549,000. 

Their  detailed  statements,  returned  to  the  clearing  house 
on  the  date  mentioned,  were  as  follows  : 

Number  of  banks 19' 

Capital  and  surplus $20,309,000 

Undivided  profits 1,240,000 

Deposits 89,566.000 

Loans 64,068,000 

Banks  outside  the  Clearing  House  employ  a  capital  esti- 
mated at  $3,000,000,  making  a  total  banking  capital  of 
$24,549,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  clearings  from  1865  to  1885  : 

1865  rnine  month-) $319,606,000.00 

1866  ■ 453,798,648.11 

1867 580,727,331.43 

1868 724,293,144.91 

1869 734,664,949.91 

1870. 810,676,036.28 

1871 868,936,754  20 

1872. 993,060,503.47 

I873' ..' 1,047,027,828.33 

1874 1,001,347,948.41 

1875  . 1,212,817,207.64 
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1876 1,101 ,092,024.  '.il 

1877 1,044,678,475.70 

1878 967,184,093.07 

1879 1,2.")7,756,124  31 

1880 1,725,684,894.85 

1881 2,229,097,450.60 

1882 2,366.536,855.00 

1883 2,525,622,944.00 

1884 2,259,350,386.00 

1885 2,318,579,003.07 

We  append  herewith  the  hitest  .statement  of  the  leading 
banks  of  the  city: 
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THE   FIKST   NATIONAL   BANK. 
December  24,  1885. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $13,072,006.49 

Overdrafts 2,739.12 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand 137,100.00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 529,636.50 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $821,302.66 

Due  from  other  national  banks 1,024,229.89 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 851,056.85 

2,696.589.40 

Bank  building 500,000.00 

Checks  and  other  cash  items  $3,824.64 

Exchanges  for  clearing-house 734,232.56 

Bills  of  other  banks 195,225.00 

Fractional   paper  currency,  nickels,  and  pen- 
nies    5,653.27 

Specie 3,209,225.75 

Legal-tender  notes 850,000.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per 

cent  of  circulation) 2,250.00 

Due  from  U.  S .  Treasurer  other  than  5  per  cent 

redemption  fund 29,000,00 

^  5,029,411.22 

Total $22,017,482.73 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $3,000,000.00 

Surplus  fund 500,000.00 

Undivided  profits 376,854.53 

Dividends  unpaid 365.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $9,075,845.76 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 936,090.07 

Certified  checks 187,943.86 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 17,424.73 

Due  to  other  national  banks 4,903,209.32 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 3,019,749.46 

18,140,263  20 

Total $22,017,482.73 

SAMUEL  M.  NICKERSON,  Pres.  LYMAN  J.  GAGE,  Vice-Pres. 

HENRY  R.  SYMONDS,  Cashier. 
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THE  UNION  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 

December  24,  1885. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discount* $6,135,913.90 

Overdrafts 2,500.94 

V.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  on  band 90,550.00 

Otber  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages 283,750.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  aj^ents $706,304.56 

Due  from  other  national  banks 685,065. 19 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 263,649.14 

1,655,018.89 

Real  estate,  furniture  and  fixtures 10,000.00 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house $324,705.64 

Bills  of  other  banks 113,000.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies. . .  408.38 

Specie 627,950.00 

Legal-tender  notes 660,000.00 

U.  S.  certiticates  of  deposit  for  legal  tenders 40,000.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent 

of  circulation) 2,250.00 

Due  from  U.  S.  Trejisurer  other  than  5  per  cent 

redemption  fund 10,000  00 

1,778,314.02 

Total $10,006,047.75 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,700,000.00 

Surplus  fund 70,000.00 

Undivided  profits 72.173  37 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $4,799,493.13 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 71,349.18 

Certified  checks 70,034.73 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 11,665.41 

Due  to  other  national  banks 2,104,923.98 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 1,106,407.95 

8,163,874.38 

Total $10,006,047.75 

C.  R.  CUMMINGS,  President.  J.  J.  P.  ODELL,  Vice-President. 

W.  C.  OAKLEY.  Cashier. 
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MERCHANTS'  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 
December  24,  1885. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $5,614,265,82 

Overdafts 231.09 

U.  S,  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  at  par 50,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand,  at  par 161,650.00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds ' 153,200.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $840,624.08 

Due  from  other  national  banks 587,550.41 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 31,250.50 

1,459,424.99 

Real  estate,  banking  house  and  safe  deposit  vaults    $125,000.00 
Other  real  estate 10,743.95 

135,743.95 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house $303,820.82 

Bills  of  other  banks 273,639.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies. .  4.36 

Specie 2,201,566.00 

Legal  tender  notes 300,000  00 

3,079,029.68 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent  of  circula- 
tion)   2,250.00 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer  other  than  5  per  cent  redemption 

fund 1,000.00 

Total $10,655,795.53 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $500,000.00 

Surplus  fund 1,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits 146,851.49 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 45,000.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $3,469,264.34 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 75,094.96 

Certified  checks 12,586.34 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 19,956.34 

Due  to  other  national  banks 3,214,624,48 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 2,172,417.58 

8,963,944.04 

Total $10,655,795.53 

C.  B.  BLAIR,  President.  JOHN  C.  NEELY,  Cashier. 
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METROrOLITAX  NATIONAL  HANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 

December  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $2,583,205.04 

Overdrafts 2,528.53 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000.00 

Premiums  paid 5,041.10 

Furniture  and  fixtures 5,000.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents if 638,428. 19 

Due  from  other  national  banks 136,301.89 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 164,484.43 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 2,928.15 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 105,634.88 

Bills  of  other  banks 60,815.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies  .  .  206.73 

Specie 394,427.70 

Legal-tender  notes 101,493.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer    (5  per 

cent  of  circulation) 2,250.00 

1,607,229.97 

Total $4,253,004.64 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $500,000.00 

Surplus  fund 50,000.00 

Undivided  profits 47,811.82 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 45,000.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $2,004,416.45 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 134,125.75 

Certified  checks 81,020.01 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 50,999.78 

Due  to  other  national  banks 222,638.92 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 1,116,991.91 

3,610,192.82 

Total $4,253,004.64 

ELBRIDGE  G.  KEITH,  President. 

WM.  D.  PRESTON,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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CORN  EXCHANGE  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 

October  1,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $4,506,539. 17 

U.S.  bonds  on  hand ]        3g8.j5O.OO 

Due  from  national  banks $1,160,577.96 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 256,573.95 

Cash  items,  stamps,  etc 370.79 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 682,175.56 

Bills  of  other  banks 210,756.00 

Silver  coin  and  nickels 4,314.42 

Gold  coin 200,000.00 

Legal-tender  notes 400,000.00 

2,914,768.68 

Total $7,759,557.85 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus 1,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits 293,972.47 

Individual  deposits $5,262,246.57 

Certificates  of  deposits 40,443.27 

Cashier's  checks 114,194.07 

Due  banks  and  bankers 48,701.47 

5,465,585.38 

Total $7,759,557.85 

B.  P.  HUTCHINSON.  S.  A.  KENT.  C.  L.  HUTCHINSON. 

C.  C.  SWINBOURNE,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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ILLINOIS  TKUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 

June  30,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

U.  S.  bonds,  at  par  $500,100.00 

(Market  value  of  same,  $602,622.50.) 

Other  bonds $560,275 . 00 

Premium  on  same 29,661.88 

589,926.88 

Real  estate 33,754.44 

Cash  and  exchange 275,022.77 

Loans  on  demand 1,187,5'J7.57 

Loans  on  time 1,515,524.80 

Loans  on  real  estate , 445,486 .  06 

3,148,588.43 

Total ' $4,547,402.52 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  $500,000.00 

Surplus  fund 83,702.92 

583,702.92 

Undivided  profits 54,215 .  09 

Due  depositors  3,909,484.51 

Total $4,547,402 .  52 

JOHN  J.  MITCHELL,  President.  JAMES  S.  GIBBS,  Cashier. 
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THE  HOME  NATIOT^AL  BAMv 

OF  CHICAGO. 

Deceiviber  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $406,443 .  68 

Overdrafts    7,347.25 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation   50,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand 225,000.00 

Other  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages 61,400 . 00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $310,012.64 

Due  from  other  national  banks 69,516.71 

Due  from  stale  banks  and  bankers 2,836, 85 

382,366.20 

Real  estate,  furniture  and  fixtures 2,958.91 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 7,183 .  04 

Premiums  paid 20,725 .  00 

Checks  and  other  cash  items |2,709 .  00 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 5,124. 71 

Bills  of  other  banks , 58,025.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies  ...  89 .  15 

Specie 164, 386 .  00 

Legal-tender  notes 130,000.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent 

of  circulation) 2,250.00 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer  other  than  5  per  cent  re- 
demption fund 7.00 

362,590.86 

Total $1 ,  526,014 .  94 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital  stock  paid  in $250,000.00 

Surplus  fund 100,000.00 

Undivided  profits 41,225.93 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 26,490.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $975,978.58 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 130,400. 50 

Certified  checks 1 ,857 .  93 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 62.00  1,108,299.01 

Total $1,526,014. 94 

ALBERT  M.  BILLINGS,  President.  H.  H.  BLAKE,  Cashier. 
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UNION  STOCK  YAEDS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 
December  24.  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $1,528,739.78 

Overdrafts 8,514.25 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000.00 

Other  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages 9,750.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $479,350.00 

Due  from  other  national  banks 148,120.37 

627,470.37 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 6,818.04 

Bills  of  other  banks 23,598.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies  511.45 

Specie 58,254.05 

Legal-tender  notes 62,000.00 

151,181.54 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent 

of  circulation) 2,250.00 

Total $2,377,905.94 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $500,000,00 

Surplus  fund 100,000.00 

Undivided  profits 65,184.67 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 43,710,00 

Individual  depo.Mts  subject  to  check $1,244,111,41 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 219,570.9.") 

Due  to  other  national  banks 194,628.21 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 10,700.70 

1,009.011.27 

Total $2,377,905.94 

ELMER  WASHBURN,  President.        GEORGE  E.  CONRAD.  Cashier. 
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THE   DKOVERS'  NATIONAL   BANK 
OF  UNION  STOCK  YARDS. 
December  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $352,481.18 

Overdrafts 3,181.11 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 41,000.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $39,000.31 

Due  from  other  national  banks 14,107.48 

Due  from  state  bank  and  bankers 7,419.51 

60,527.30 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures 10,000.00 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 7,580.68 

Premiums  paid 462.50 

Checks  and  other  cash  items $1,287.60 

Bills  of  other  banks 3,370.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies 27.70 

Specie 3,995.30 

Legal-tender  notes 13,000.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent  of 

circulation) . .    1,845.00 

23,525  60 


Total $498,758  37 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $150,000.00 

Surplus  fund 10,000.00 

Undivided  profits 19,031.72 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 36,900.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $175,411.77 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 24,711.96 

Certified  checks 200.00 

Due  to  other  national  banks 58,270.09 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 24,232.83 

282,826.65 


Total $498,758.37 

S.  BRINTNALL,  President.  W.  H.  BRINTNALL,  Cashier. 
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COXTIXEXTAL   KATlOiNAJ.    BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 

December  24,  1885. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $5,066,401 .  13 

Overdrafts •• 431  47 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000 .  00 

Other  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages 1,500.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $305,543 .  71 

Due  from  other  national  banks 183,316.93 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 139,664.45 

628,525.09 

Real  estate,  f  urnitxire  and  fixtures 1 4,837 .  22 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 35,024.67 

Premiums  paid 12,000.00 

Checks  and  other  cash  items $320.21 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 438,963 .  72 

Bills  of  other  banks 155,112.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies. .       1,279.29 
Specie '. 671,193.10 

Legal-tender  notes 305,112.00 

^  1,571,980.32 

Redemption  fund  with  U.   S.  Treasurer  (5  per 

cent  of  circulation) 2,250 .  00 

Total $7,382,949.89 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  fund 126.600.00 

Undivided  profits 110,019.62 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 45,000.00 

Dividends  unpaid. .  .    453.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $2,265,492.36 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 358,573.00 

Certified  checks 146,906.72 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 138,438.94 

Due  to  other  national  banks  1,400,002.97 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 730,863.28 

5,100,877.27 

Total $7,382,949.89 

C.  T.  WHEELER,  President.  JOHN  C.  B.  BLACK.  Cashier. 
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COMMERCIAL   NATIONAL   BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 
December  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts , $3,849,173.95 

Overdrafts 2,453.91 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000.00 

Other  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages 139,468.75 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $1,150,557.97 

Due  from  other  national  banks 389,695 .  70 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 105,210. 11 

1,645,463.78 

Real  estate 5,555 .  60 

Checks  and  other  cash  items $2,664. 94 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 363,216.63 

Bills  of  other  banks 187,723.00 

Fraclional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies. .  459.15 

Specie 433,262.00 

Legal-tender  notes 350,000.00 

1,337,325.72 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S .  Treasurer  (5  per  cent 

of  circulation) 2,250.00 

Due  from  U.  8.  Treasurer  other  than  5  per  cent 

redemption  fund-. 4,000 .  00 

Total 17,035,691 .  71 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,000,000  00 

Surplus  fund 200,000. 00 

Undivided  profits 85,313 .  70 

National  bank  notes  outstanding .•        45,000.00 

Individual  deposit?  subject  to  check $3,066,547.41 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit. .  :    248,653.82 

Certified  checks 95,377.06 

Cashier's  checks  outstandiog 3,927.03 

Due  to  other  national  banks 1,204,195.53 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 1,086,677.16 

5,705,378.01 

Total $7,035.691 .  71 

HENRY  T.  EAME8,  President.  FREDERICK  S.  FAMES,  Cashier. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BANK   OF  ILLINOIS. 
December  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts |4, 192, 878. 77 

Overdrafts 10,333.11 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000.00 

U.S.  bonds  on  band  at  par 297,850.00 

otber  stocks  and  bonds  at  par 111,420.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $375,147.65 

Due  from  otber  national  banks 157,074.55 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 37,560,18 

569,782.38 

Kxcbanges  for  clearing  bouse $311,021.18 

Bills  of  otber  banks 32,400.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies. . .        1,162.21 

Specie 393,200.00 

Lf gal-tender  notes 425,660.00 

U.S.  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal  tenders. . . .    160,000.00 

1,323,443.39 

Redemption  fund  witb  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent 

of  circulation) 2,250.00 

A 

Total $6,557,957.65 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,000,000  00 

Surplus  fund : 300,000,00 

Undivided  profits 139,454.59 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 45,000.00 

Dividends  unpaid 256.00 

Deposits— Individual $3,655,369.80 

Deposits— Banks 1,417,877.26 

5.073,247.06 

Total $6,557,957.65 

GEO.  SCHNEIDER,  President.       WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  Casbier. 
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NATIONAL   BANK  OF   AMEKICA. 
December  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $3,459,505.34 

Overdrafts 28.71 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation 50,000  00 

Other  stocks,  boads  and  mortgages 501,500.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  ageuts .$224,778.72 

Due  from  other  national  banks 72,729.62 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 20,667. 16 

318,175.50 

Premiums  paid 10,000  00 

Checks  and  other  cash  items $3,729.00 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 140,020.63 

Bills  of  other  banks 28,274.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies.  4.65 

Specie 332,697.00 

Legal-tender  notes 70,000.00 

574,725.28 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent  of  circu- 
lation)   2,250.00 

Total $3,916,184.83 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  fund 140  000.00 

Undivided  profits 4<^,727.36 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 45,000.00 

Dividends  unpaid 96.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $1,386,870.58 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 182,057.66 

Certified  checks 12,952.88 

Due  to  other  national  banks 640,964.29 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 459,516.06 

2,682,361.47 

Total $3,916,184  83 

ISAAC  G.  LOMBARD,  President.    EDWARD  B.  LATHROP,  Cashier. 
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THE  CHICAGO  NATIONAL  BANK. 
December  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts f  1,667,322  74 

Overdrafts 2,()55.71 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 5().()0().(l() 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand 100, ((()(). (10 

Oiher  stocks  and  bonds 56,100.00 

Premiums  paid 4,624.75 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $247.440. 40 

Due  from  other  national  banks 105.418  58 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 15,466  38 

E.xchanges  for  clearing  house 144,681.00 

Bills  of  other  banks 100,500.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies  .  .  531.18 

Specie 69,000.00 

Legal-tender  notes 75,000.00 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal  tenders 300,000.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent 

of  circulation) 2,250.00 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer  other  than  5  per  cent 

redemption  fund ' 19,800.00 

1,080,091.54 

Total $2,960,194.74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $300,000.00 

Surplus  fund 75.000.00 

Undivided  profits 34,852.82 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 44,970.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $2,107,321.81 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 127,346  77 

Certified  checks 36,036.82 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 5,545.90 

Due  to  other  national  banks 164,698.91 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 64,421.71 

2,505,371.92 

Total $2,960,194.74 

JOHN  R.  WALSH.  President.  H.  H.  NASII,  Cashier. 

3 
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HIDE  A^^D  LEATHER  NATIONAL  BANK. 

December  24,  1885. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $915,643.31 

Overdrafts 1.26 

TJ,  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 233,500.00 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand 10,000.00 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages 14,040.82 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $77,107.48 

Due  from  other  national  banks 126,857.81 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 28,462.62 

233,427.91 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid 7,301.16 

Premiums  paid 653.56 

Checks  and  other  cash  items $4,934.52 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house 85,375.97 

Bills  of  other  banks 33,549.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  pennies  . .  42.99 
Specie— Gold  coin,  $206,410;  gold  Treasury  cer- 
tificates, $112,000;  silver,  $360 318,770.00 

Legal-tender  notes  59,440.00 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal  tenders 190,000.00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent 

of  circulation) .' 12,087.50 

Due  from  U.  S .  Treasurer  other  than  5  per  cent 

redemption  fund 2.000.00—  706,199.98 

Total $3,119,767  00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $300,000.00 

Surplus  fund 80,000  00 

Undivided  profits 46.388  08 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 196,330.00 

Dividends  unpaid 146.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $1,293,484.52 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 11,966.50 

Certified  checks 10,938.36 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding 14,606.01 

Due  to  other  national  banks 70,464.03 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 95.443.50 

1,496.902.92 

Total $2,119,767.00 

CHARLES  F.  GREY,  President. 
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NORTIIWESTET^X  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  CHICAGO. 
December  24,  1885. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $1,434,779  84 

Overdrafts 1,212  12 

r.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  4  per  cents 200,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  deposits,  4  per  cents 200,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  on  hand,  4  per  cents 24,000.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents $387,472.26 

Due  from  other  national  banks 40,071.13 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers 18,122.93 


Checks  and  other  cash  items $115.07 

E.xchanges  for  clearing  house 245,359.39 

Bills  of  other  banks 10,739  00 

Fraciional  paper  currency',  nickels  and  pennies...  208.26 

Specie 182,163  60 

Legal  tender  notes 76,000  00 


445,666.32 


514,585  32 

Redemption  fund  with  I  .  S.  Treasurer  (5  per  cent  of  circula- 
tion)   9,000.00 


Total $2,829  243  60 

LL^BILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $200,000  00 

Surplus  fund 50  000  00 

UndiN-ided  profits 72,606.44 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 157,020.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check $1,233,977.56 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 93,087.81 

Certified  checks    24,988.76 

Cashiers  checks  outstanding 115.277.69 

United  States  depo.'-its ^ 135.907.03 

Due  to  other  national  banks 528,812.52 

Due  to  state  banks  and  bankers 217,565.79 


2.349,(117.16 


Total $2,829,243.60 

GEORGE  STURGES,  President. 
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BANK  OF  MONTREAL. 

Capital $12,000,000 

Surplus 5,000,000 


HEAD  OFFICE,  CHICAGO   BRANCH, 

Montreal,  Canada.  Wm.  Munro,  Manager. 


CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE. 

Capital $6,000,000 

Surplus 2,100,000 


HEAD  OFFICE,  CHICAGO   BRANCH, 

Toronto,  Canada.  A.  L.  De  War,  Agent. 


BANK  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Paid  up  capital £1,000,000 

Or $4,866  666 

Surplus 981,129 


HEAD  OFFICES,  CHICAGO   BRANCH, 

London,  England.  H.  M.  Breedon,  Agent. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

R.  R.  Grinley,  General  Manager,  residence,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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ELECTION   OF   BANK   OFFICERS. 

On  January  12,  1886,  all  of  the  National  banks  and  some 
other  banking  institutions  met  in  the  customary  annual 
session  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  officers  for  the  new  year. 
The  result  is  detailed  below: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Chicago 
National  I^ank  the  following  were  elected  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year:  F.  Madlener,  J.  M.  Adsit,  Adolph  Loeb, 
Andrew  McNally,  Levi  Rosenfcld,  J.  R.  Walsh,  and  H.  H. 
Xash. 

The  following  were  elected  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Illinois:  S.  B.  Cobb,  Frederick  Mahler,  W.  H.  Bradley, 
Henry  Corwith,  Ernst  Prussing,  Walter  L.  Peck,  H.  N.  Hib- 
bard,  B.  H.  Campbell,  George  E.  Adams,  Albert  A.  Munger, 
George  Schneider. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank 
re-elected  as  directors:  George  Sturges,  E.  Buckingham, 
George  Straub,  Edward  Ayer,  and  M.  M.  Kirkman.  George 
Sturges  was  re-elected  President. 

The  following  were  elected  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  for  the  ensuing  year:  Samuel  N.  Nickerson,  F.  D.  Gray, 
H.  H.  Porter,  A.  A.  Carpenter,  E.  F.  Lawrence,  H.  M. 
Singer,  L.  J.  Gage,  H.  K.  Symonds,  S.  W.  Allerton,  Nelson 
Morris,  Eugene  S.  Pike. 

The  following  board  of  directors  of  the  Hide  &  Leather 
National  Bank  were  elected :  Charles  H.  Morse,  Albert 
Soper,  O.  F.  Fuller,  George  C.  Benton,  William  L.  Grey, 
C.  C.  Holton,  Joel  V.  Taylor,  Hugh  A.  White,  Charley  ¥. 
Grey. 

Of  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  the  following  were 
re-elected  directors  :  David  Preston,  D.  N.  Pearsons,  T.  W. 
Harvey,  E.  Frankenthal,  Arthur  Orr,  K.  G.  Keith,  William 
Deering,  G.  B.  Shaw,  N.  J.  Watson,  Simeon  Farwell,  and 
J.  S.  Woodward. 
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The  Continental  National  Bank  shareholders  re-elected 
the  following  board  of  directors :  Robert  T.  Crane,  A.  G. 
Van  Schaick,  Henry  Botsford,  James  H.  Dole,  H.  C.  Durand, 
M.  C.  Stearns,  C.  C.  Wheeler,  John  C.  Black,  W.  G.  Hibbard. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  the  following  directors  were  elected  :  David 
Dows,  C.  B.  Farwell,  W.  B.  Howard,  C.  R.  Cummings,  David 
Kelly,  J.  H.  Dwight,  Nathan  Corwith,  J.  J.  P.  Odell,  and  S. 
B.  Barker.  The  directors  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  C.  R.  Cummings  ;  Vice-President,  J.  J.  P.  Odell  ; 
Cashier,  W.  C.  Oakley  ;  Assistant-Cashier,  W.  O.  Hipwell. 

The  National  Bank  of  America  elected  the  following 
directors:  Henry  Witbeck,  Morton  B.  Hull,  William  Dickin- 
son, Byron  P.  Moulton,  Charles  M.  Henderson,  Cyrus  H. 
Adams,  Clarence  Buckingham,  Samuel  D.  Norton,  Isaac  G. 
Lombard.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Isaac 
G.  Lombard  ;  Vice-President,  Henry  Witbeck  ;  Cashier,  Ed- 
ward B.  Lathrop;  Assistant-Cashier,  Charles  A.  Tinkham. 

At  the  Commercial  National  Bank  the  following  direct- 
ors were  elected  :  Henry  F.  Eames,  S.  W.  Rawson,  O.  W. 
Potter,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  Jesse  Spalding,  Franklin  MacVeagh, 
Henry  Field,  Henry  W.  King,  and  Alfred  Cowles. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Merchant's 
National  Bank  the  following  directors  were  elected:  C.  B. 
Blair,  Martin  Ryerson,  William  Blair,  C.  J.  Blair,  W.  F. 
Blair,  John  C.  Neeley,  and  F.  W.  Crosby. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Drovers' 
National  Bank  the  following  directors  were  chosen:  Solva 
Brintnall,  Watson  S.  Hinkley,  J.  E.Greer,  Percy  W.  Palmer, 
Charles  L.  Shattuck,  James  P.  Sherlock,  and  William  H. 
Brintnall. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
National  Bank,  held  at  their  banking  house,  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  directors  for 
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1886:  Samuel  M.  Nickcrson,  L.  J.  Gage.  George  T.  Williams, 
Elmer  Washburn,  John  W.  Kelley,  George  E.  Conrad,  and 
Stephen  B.  Roath.  They  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Elmer  Washburn  ;  \'ice-President,  L.  J.  Gage; 
Cashier,  George  E.  Conrad  ;  Assistant-Cashier,  Charles 
Jameson. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Home 
National  Bank  the  following  directors  were  re-elected:  A.  M. 
Billings.  C.  X.  Holden,  C.  K.  G.  Billings.  C.  D.  F.  Smith, 
and  M.  A.  Talcott. 

The  Union  Trust  Company's  shareholders  elected  the 
following  directors  :  E.  F.  Pulsifer.  S.  W.  Rawson,  J.  H. 
Pearson,  James  Longley,  G.  M.  Wilson.  S.  W.  Rawson  was 
re-elected  President  ;  E.  F.  Pulsifer,  Vice-President  ;  and 
G.  M.  Wilson.  Cashier. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Commer- 
cial Safety-Deposit  Company  resulted  in  the  election  of 
directors  as  follows:  C.  B.  King,  W.  K.  Nixon,  J.  Foster 
Rhodes,  L.  H.  Fames,  James  W.  Ferr}%  F.  S.  Fames, 
Franklin  MacVeagh.  The  following  officers  were  chosen: 
C.  B.  King,  President;  J.  Foster  Rhodes,  Secretary;  F.  S. 
Fames,  Treasurer. 

The  Traders'  Safe  &  Trust  Company  at  their  annual 
meeting  elected  the  following  board  of  directors  and  officers 
for  1886:  J.  F'oster  Rhodes,  E.  W.  Shirk,  F.  S.  Fames, 
George  W.  Blossom,  Alex.  H.  Allyn.  They  selected  E.  W. 
Shirk,  President ;  George  W.  Blossom,  Secretary  ;  J.  F'oster 
Rhodes,  Vice-President ;  Fred  S.  Fames,  Treasurer. 

S.    A.    KEAN   &    CO. 

are  the  successors  to  the  well-known  banking  house  of 
Preston,  Kean  &  Co.,  which  was  established  in  i860,  by  Mr. 
S.  A.  Kean.  For  fully  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  this  concern 
has  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  private  banking  institu- 
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tions  of  the  countn-.  the  various  panics  and  periods  of  com- 
mercial depression  that  have  during  that  time  s^vamped  so 
many  apparently  strong  financial  concerns,  were  passed 
through  by  them  with  increased  reputation  and  added  pres- 
tige. The  strong  position  that  this  house  has  maintained  in 
the  monetar}-  world,  and  the  almost  unlimited  confidence 
that  is  reposed  in  it  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  individual  deposits  made  with  them  have 
amounted  at  one  time  to  $2,500,000. 

The  present  business  of  the  house  is  that  of  regular 
banking,  receiving  the  accounts  of  banks,  bankers,  corpora- 
tions, mercantile  firms  and  individuals,  and  they  possess 
ever)'  possible  facility  for  the  care  of  such,  while  they  are 
conser\'atively  liberal  in  their  terms.  They  sell  bills  of  ex- 
change on  the  principal  European  cities,  and  Foreign  Ex- 
change is  dealt  in  at  market  rates.  They  handle  approved 
commercial  paper  both  as  buyers  and  sellers,  and  give  special 
attention  to  trade  paper  generally.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  S.  A.  Kean,  who  was  the  original  founder  of  the 
house,  and  its  managing  partner,  the  various  departments 
have  during  the  past  year  shown  a  large  and  profitable  in- 
crease, the  sales  by  them  of  municipal  bonds  alone  having, 
from  the  month  of  May  last  to  the  end  of  the  year,  amounted 
to  about  six  millions  of  dollars. 

As  the  oldest  house  in  the  West  dealing  in  the  line  of 
investment  securities  they  afford  clients  not  only  the  utmost 
facilities,  but  also  the  result  of  an  experience  in  dealing  in 
all  classes  of  bonds,  that  has  been  gained  by  transactions 
extended  over  a  long  period  and  invariably  conducted  to  a 
successful  and  profitable  issue.  In  this  department  they 
handle  government,  state,  city,  county  and  school  bonds, 
often  taking  the  entire  issue  of  bonds  by  cities,  counties, 
states  and  territories  for  the  building  of  court-houses, 
school-houses,  bridges  and  other  public  improvements.  They 
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also  deal  in  leading  railroad  bonds  and  government  land 
warrants  and  script,  which  latter  are  used  in  acquiring  desired 
location  and  obtaining  title  to  government  lands.  This 
department  is  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Farson,  who  for  many  years  was  in  charge  of  the  bond 
department  and  now  a  partner  in  the  house,  being  a  banker 
of  recognized  reputation. 

The  firm  have  recently  compiled  and  printed  an  abstract 
of  the  laws  governing  the  issue  of  municipal  bonds  in  the 
various  western  states.  From  the  introduction  to  this 
work  we  quote  the  following  paragraph,  as  the  information 
contained  in  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  both  of  interest  and  of 
value  to  investors: 

W'e  have  carefully  prepared  a  summary  of  the  laws  of  the 
western  states  governing  the  issue  of  municipal  bonds,  to 
which  we  invite  your  careful  attention.  Our  experience 
leads  us  to  believe  that  probably  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
losses  arising  from  investments  in  municipal  bonds  have 
been  caused  by  want  of  information  as  to  the  laws,  both 
constitutional  and  statutory,  governing  their  issue.  /;/  an 
experience  of  over  twenty  years,  neither  ourselves  nor  any  in- 
vestor through  7is,  so  far  as  zve  knoiv,  has  lost  a  dollar  through 
default  or  repudiation  of  any  viunieipal  bonds  hatidled  by  or 
purchased  through  us.  We  invariably  required  full  official 
certified  records  of  proceeding  of  authorities  in  matter  of 
issue,  have  said  records  carefully  examined  by  the  most  com- 
petent attorneys,  and  have  uniformly  declined  bonds  where 
the  least  taint  or  irregularity  has  been  shown.  Some  of 
these  technically  imperfect  issues  have  been  promptly  paid, 
but  our  experience  has  demonstrated  to  us  the  wisdom  of 
adhering  strictly  to  our  policy,  namely,  of  requiring  abso- 
lute conformity  to  the  laws.  In  addition  to  this,  we  in 
every  case  where  it  is  practicable,  make  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  municipality,  talk  with  the  people,  see  that  the  con- 
templated improvement  is  desirable  and  necessary,  and  that 
the  citizens  are  in  favor  of  it.  The  most  conservative  in- 
vestor or  holder  of  trust  funds  may,  in  purchasing  loans 
from  us,  be  assured  that  all  detail  as  to  legality,  regularity 
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and  financial  condition  have  been  carefully  scrutinized  and 
approved. 

One  of  the  important  movements  made  in  monetary 
circles  in  Chicago  during  the  past  year  (1885)  was  the  incor- 
poration under  a  special  charter  of  the  brokerage  institu- 
tion of 

PRESTON   &   CO. 

This  fact  in  itself  would  at  a  first  glance  appear  to  possess 
no  particular  significance,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it 
arises  from  the  commercial  and  financial  strength  of  the 
names  comprised  in  the  directory  of  the  corporation.  These 
are  : 

David  Preston of  David  Preston  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Elbridge  G.  Keith of  Keith,  Benham  &  Dezendorf,  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  H.  Deere of  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

Gilbert  B.  Shaw of  G.  B.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edson  Keith of  Edson  Keith  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

James  L.  Woodward of  late  firm  of  Keith  Bros.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  D.  Preston ass't  cashier  Metropolitan  Nat.  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

Of  these,  Mr.  David  Pre.ston  was  formerly  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Preston,  Kean  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
which  house  was  established  in  i860,  and  was  dissolved  in 
February  last.  Throughout  its  whole  career  it  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  important  private  banking  houses  in  the 
entire  country,  and  transacted  the  largest  investment  and 
brokerage  business  of  any  financial  firm  in  the  west.  Mr. 
Preston  is  also  the  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  David 
Preston  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  recently  incorporated  as 
the  Preston  Bank,  Detroit.  Mr.  Eldridge  G.  Keith  is  the 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Preston,  is  the  assistant  cashier  of  the  same 
bank. 

The  other  gentlemen  mentioned  are  widely  known  as 
ranking  among  the  most   influential  capitalists  of  Chicago, 
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and  each  is  at  the  head  of  the  prosperous  mercantile  estab- 
lishment with  which  he  is  identified.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  this  institution,  of  which  they  form  the  directory,  is  an 
unusually  strong  combination,  not  onl\'  financially  strong, 
but  strong  in  the  most  esssential  characteristics  that  are  re- 
quired in  dealing  in  money  securities.  The  operations  of  the 
concern  comprise  a  general  brokerage  business,  and  dealing 
in  investment  securities,  commercial  paper,  land-warrants 
and  government  scrip.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
purchase'  and  sale  of  county,  city,  town  and  school  bonds 
issued  in  the  western  states  and  in  these,  as  in  all  other  in- 
vestments recommended  to  their  clients  as  affording  profit- 
able employment  for  capital,  the  management  exercise  the 
■closest  scrutiny  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  issue  and  handle 
only  such  as  are  acceptable  as  sound  commercial  securities. 

The  business  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Whittle,  who  for  many  years  was  in  charge  of  the  brokerage 
and  commercial  paper  department  of  Preston,  Kean  &  Co. 
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THE  system  of  requiring  and  giving  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  attendant  on  all  positions  of 
trust  is  one  that  interests  all  who  are  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits.  The  old  time  method  of  securing  through 
personal  influence  the  individual  bonds  of  friends  entailed 
such  severe  obligations  and  was  fraught  with  so  many 
objectionable  features  that  any  relief  would  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  all  parties  concerned. 

The  oldest  and  largest  guarantee  company  in  America, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  that  strictly  confines  its  operations 
to  the  business,  is 

THE  GUARANTEE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
This  company  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  $300,000,  and  an 
annual  revenue  exceeding  $230,000.  It  has  deposited  in  the 
United  States  for  the  sole  security  of  all  policy  holders 
therein,  $214,000  of  U.  S.  45<>  per  cent  bonds,  the  value  of 
which  is  over  $240,000.  Being  a  Canadian  institution,  it  has 
its  head  office  in  Montreal,  with  branches  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Union,  that  at  Chicago  being  under  the 
care  of  James  Grant,  Esq.,  the  secretary  and  attorney,  with 
a  Chicago  board  of  directors  consisting  of  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
Vice-President  First  National  Bank;  R.  R.  Cable,  President 
C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.;  H.  H.  Porter,  Director  First  National 
Bank ;  Hon.  J.  Russell  Jones,  President  West  Side  City  R.  R.; 
C.  T.  Wheeler,  President  Continental  National  l^ank ;  E. 
Nelson  Blake,  President  Board  of  Trade. 

The  bonds  of  this  corporation  are  accepted  and  indeed 
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preferred  to  any  other  security  by  nearly  two  hundred  of 
our  most  important  banking  institutions,  and  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country. 

The  business  of  this  company  is  solely  that  of  granting 
bonds  of  suretyship  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  employes  in  positions  of  trust.  In  this  it  hot  only  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  which  formerly  existed  for  the  dangerous 
responsibilities  being  assumed  or  continued  by  private  indi- 
viduals, but  affords  the  employe  an  opportunity  to  be  his 
own  independent  surety  if  he  be  a  reputable  person,  and  so 
to  establish  his  reputation  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
possible. 

It  is  the  only  company  in  America  strictly  confining  itself 
to  this  class  of  business. 

Its  bonds  are  accepted  and  generally  preferred  by  the 
leading  banks,  railways  and  commercial  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  place  of  private  bonds.  The 
government  of  Canada  has  especially  authorized  its  bonds 
to  be  taken  for  officers  of  the  Crown. 

This  company,  established  in  1872,  is  under  the  same- 
experienced  management  as  that  which  first  introduced,  and 
has  for  the  past  thirty  years  successfully  conducted,  the 
business  of  guarantee. 

The  extensive  ramifications  and  channels  of  correspond- 
ence possessed  by  this  company  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
affords  avenues  of  information  which  are  of  important  value 
in  the  protection  of  employers  against  the  admission  or  re- 
tention in  their  service  of  persons  of  doubtful  integrity. 

The  company  has  moreover  the  record  and  antecedents 
of  nearly  60,000  employes  on  its  books  and  a  register  of 
over  7,500  "  unreliables,"  thus  affording  a  reference  of  great 
value  in  the  safe  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  prompt 
information  of  employers. 

The   fact   of  the   company   being  a  Canadian  institution 
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gives  it  a  particular  and  special  \alue  to  American  corpora- 
tions, in  that  defaulters  bonded  in  this  company  who  may- 
take  refuge  b}'  crossing  tlie  line,  place  themscKes  within  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  laws. 

The  special  facilities  possessed  by  this  company  in  this 
respect  are  alwa\-s  at  the  service  of  the  company's  clients  and 
have  frequently  been  of  material  service  in  the  recover}'  to 
employers  of  losses  sustained  by  them,  over  and  above  what 
may  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  company's  bond. 

This  company  has  paid  over  900  claims  for  losses  to 
employers,  amounting  to  nearly  $400,000. 

The  bonds  of  this  company  are  not  vitiated  by  change 
in  the  position  of  the  emplo)-e,  and  can  be  transferred  from 
one  employe  to  another  without  expense. 

The  attributes  of  a  guarantee  company  are  very  valuable  : 

To  employers  it  insures  the  indorsement  by  a  responsi- 
ble company,  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  may  trust  their 
affairs,  and  the  ready  recovery  of  loss  by  their  defalcation, 
should  such  arise.  It  saves  them  the  trouble  and  delicacy 
of  inquiring  into  the  antecedents  of  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  the  periodical  supervision  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  continued  solvenc}'  of  private  sure- 
ties, and  it  is  a  safeguard  against  the  appointment  or  re- 
tention of  an  unworthy  person  in  their  employ,  by  reason 
of  the  primar\-  investigation  and  subsequent  supervision  cf 
the  employe  by  this  companx'.  Moreover,  it  not  un fre- 
quently occurs  that  where  an  employe's  position  affords  the 
opportunity,  sureties  exact  in  return  privileges  from  those 
for  whom  they  have  become  bound,  and  it  is  a  great  object 
to  both  the  emjiloyer  as  well  as  the  employe  that  such  a 
contingency  should  not  exist. 

To  the  employe  it  is  a  valuable  certificate  to  receive  and 
retain  the  indorsement  of  such  an  institution,  as  it  at  once 
establishes  his  title  to  his  emjiloyer's  confidence. 
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To  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  or  of  inde- 
pendent means,  the  system  of  this  company  is  a  great  boon, 
inasmuch  as  they  need  be  no  longer  asked  to  become  or  con- 
tinue the  always  dangerous  responsibilities  of  sureties  ;  the 
existence  of  a  company,  wherein  it  can  be  effected  for  a 
trifling  annual  charge,  rendering  the  foundation  of  such  obli- 
gation unnecessary. 


SAFETY  DE-POSIT  COMPANIES. 


IF  the  first  great  aim  and  effort  of  this  generation  is  to 
amass  a  fortune,  or  at  least  an  independence,  the  next 
most  important  problem  is  how  to  preserve  a  competency 
once  acquired.  In  the  high!)- complicated  business  methods 
of  the  age,  the  ownership  of  fabulous  sums  is  often  evidenced 
by  titles,  bonds,  or  slips  of  paper,  which  may  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  the  loss  or  destruction  of  which  would  be  some- 
times irremediable.  In  days  when  wealth  lay  almost  exclu- 
sively in  realty,  the  chief  concern  of  the  great  proprietor  was 
to  protect  his  property  from  the  open  assault  of  an  adver- 
sary, by  means  of  a  moated  castle  and  a  legion  of  mailed 
retainers ;  his  only  apprehension  was  from  the  aggression  of 
superior  numbers. 

To-day,  however,  all  this  is  changed,  and  wealth  is  threat- 
ened from  so  many  channels  that  it  is  scarcely  less  difticult 
to  preserve  than  to  acquire. 

Of  these  the  most  dreaded  and  insidious  are  fire  and  bur- 
glary, and  to  combat  them  successfull)'  has  heretofore  re- 
quired the  most  watchful  and  unremitting  vigilance.  A 
common  office  safe  in  a  building  of  ordinary'  construction  is 
now  recognized  as  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  ingenuity  of  crim- 
inals, or  the  insatiable  violence  of  fire,  and  the  daring  of 
the  one  or  the  havoc  of  the  other  too  frequently,  in  a  single 
night,  renders  of  no  avail  the  labor  of  a  life,  and  transforms 
affluence   into  penury. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  danger  which  attends  the  possession 
of  wealth,  for  over  the  heads  of  the  fortunate  is  ever  impend- 
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ing  the  fear  of  midnight  raids,  or  violence  and  death,  the 
burden  of  unremitting  responsibiHty,  and  the  haunting 
remembrance  that  the  custody  of  valuables  is  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  lives  of  loved  ones.  "  Give  me  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,"  came  more  sincerely  from  the  hearts  of  men 
in  days  when  to  be  poor  was  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  fortune, 
and  to  be  rich  was  to  be  dogged  through  life  by  greed  and 
crime. 

But  now  in  Chicago  and  other  centers  of  civilized  life, 
wealth  may  purchase  absolute  protection  and  an  entire  free- 
dom from  responsibility,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  advance  in  this  direction  achieved  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  various  safe 
deposit  companies,  chartered  corporations,  with  capital  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  the  depositor  against  all  loss,  and  who, 
in  the  construction  of  their  vaults,  have  spared  no  expense, 
and  called  into  requisition  the  best  scientific  and  mechanical 
skill  in  the  world. 

Following  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  Chicago : 

THE   NATIONAL   SAFE   DEPOSIT   COMPANY. 

The  National  Safe  Deposit  Company,  with  its  fire  and 
burglar  proof  vaults,  possesses  all  the  necessary  appurte- 
nances for  the  prompt,  convenient  and  safe  transactions  of 
this  business  —  a  structure  unsurpassed  in  character  and 
completeness  by  any  building  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
country,  rents  safes  in  its  vaults,  with  combination  locks, 
or  locks  that  can  be  opened  only  with  the  keys  held  by  the 
renters ;  receives  for  safe  keeping,  under  guarantee,  valu- 
ables of  all  descriptions,  such  as  coupons,  registered  and 
other  bonds,  certificates  of  stock,  deeds,  mortgages,  wills, 
coin,  plate,  jewelry  ;  also,  clothing  and  other  personal  effects 
— assuming  the  fullest  liability  imposed  by  law. 
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Safes  of  all  desirable  sizes,  built  inside  of  the  absolutely 
fire  and  burt^lar  proof  vaults  of  this  company,  arc  rented  at 
$5  to  §50  each  per  annum.  The  largest  safes  have  combi- 
nation locks. 

The  vaults  are  lighted  with  the  Western  Kdison  incandes- 
cent light.  The  locks  to  these  safes  are  all  different  and  arc 
changed  with  every  change  of  renter.  Each  safe  has  within  it 
one  or  more  tin  bo.xes  or  cases,  in  which  to  place  the  valu- 
ables deposited,  under  lock  and  key,  held  by  the  renter. 
These  boxes  or  cases  are  not  to  be  opened  within  the  vault, 
but  must  be  removed  to  an  adjoining  room,  fitted  up  with 
desks,  screens,  etc.,  where  the  owner,  in  perfect  seclusion 
and  privacy  can  examine  his  securities,  cut  off  coupons,  etc. 

A  renter  wishing  to  visit  his  safe  must  be  identified  by 
the  safe-keeper,  who  will  always  accompany  him  into  the 
vault.  Any  renter  may,  at  his  option,  appoint  a  deputy  to 
act  in  his  stead;  but  in  case  of  his  death  no  one  but  his  leo-al 
representative,  duly  authorized,  can  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  his  safe — in  order  that  the  interests  of  heirs  may 
be  completely  protected. 

For  the  accommodation  of  ladies  who  may  become  safe- 
renters  special  provision  is  made,  and  separate  apartments 
are  fitted  up  for  their  exclusive  use,  with  toilet  room  adjoin- 
ing. 

Special  accommodations  are  also  provided  for  committees 
and  officers  of  insurance  companies  and  other  corporations 
whereby  an  examination  of  securities  can  be  made  without 
the  trouble  and  risk  of  removing  the  same  from  the  deposit 
vaults  to  and  from  their  offices. 

A  married  woman  may  make  a  deposit  in  her  own  name 
deliverable  to  herself  only,  or  otherwise,  as  she  may  direct. 
A  full  record  is  made  on  the  books  of  the  company,  givin"-  a 
description  in  detail  of  each  deposit,  and  a  certificate  is  given 
containing  a    similar    description    of    the    items    deposited. 
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This  certificate  must  be  presented  on  application  for  the 
withdrawal  of  any  part  of  the  deposit. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  having  in  their  possession 
money  or  valuables,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  deposit 
the  same  for  safe  keeping  with  this  company. 

Residents  in  the  country  or  surrounding  cities,  having  no 
safe  deposit  facilities,  wishing  to  deposit  bonds  or  valuables 
with  this  company,  may  send  them  through  any  reliable 
express  company,  who  will  be  responsible  for  their  safe 
delivery,  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  the  same,  as 
may  be  directed.  Correspondence  on  this  subject  is  solic- 
ited, and  the  most  explicit  information  will  be  given.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  loss  of  such  securities  as  coupon 
bonds  is  irreparable  ;  they  cannot  be  replaced.  No  recourse 
can  be  had  against  the  party  issuing  them,  any  more  than 
for  lost  bank  notes.  If  stolen  and  sold,  the  law  will  protect 
the  innocent  holder  in  possession. 

In  registered  securities,  even,  the  owner  is  almost  inva- 
riably put  to  considerable  trouble,  delay  and  expense,  and 
in  addition  required  to  file  a  bond  of  idemnity,  with  ap- 
proved sureties,  before  recovering. 

First,  of  one  large,  thoroughly  fire-proof  room,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  heavy  masonry,  and  roofed  by  corru- 
gated arches,  heavily  covered  with  cement,  which  rests  upon 
numerous  columns  of  sufificient  strength  to  support  a"  mount- 
ain's weight."  The  size  of  this  stronghold  is  30x54  feet, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  plate,  pictures,  trunks  of 
value,  and  all  other  valuable  property  needing  protection 
against  fire  and  thieves. 

Second,  two  large  vaults,  each  10x28  feet  in  size.  The 
walls  of  these  vaults  are  of  hard  masonry,  three  feet  thick. 
They  rest  upon  solid  foundations,  which  reach  to  depths 
below;  are  both  lined  with  two  and  one-half  inches  of  steel 
and  iron,  so  tempered   and  put  together  as  to  defy  drill  and 
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chisel.  In  addition,  the  top  is  protected  by  a  double  course 
of  railroad  iron  bars,  over  which  again  strong  arches  of  brick 
and  iron  spread  their  protecting  arms. 

Each  vault  is  provided  with  two  doors  of  solid  welded 
iron  and  hardened  steel  plates,  aggregating  seven  inches  in 
thickness,  each  door  being  protected  by  two  combination 
locks  of  the  finest  character.  They  are  further  guarded  by 
the  new  chronometer  or  time  locks.  These  arc  placed  on  the 
inside  of  the  doors  and  act  automatically,  locking  the  bolts 
the  moment  the  doors  are  closed,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  any  one  (however  well  acquainted  with  the  combination 
locks)  to  open  the  doors  until  business  hours  the  following 
day. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  safe  depository  is  from  Dear- 
born street,  just  north  of  the  large  main  entrance  to  the 
building  above.  On  entering  the  street  door,  one  finds  him- 
self confronted  by  a  strongly-grated  barrier,  which  an  attend- 
ant will  open  to  the  properly  qualified  visitor  only.  An 
entrance  from  the  bank  floor  above  is  similarly  guarded. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  inventive  genius  to 
devise  more  efTectual  means  for  guarding  securities  and  val- 
uables from  fire  and  thieves  than  are  furnished  in  the  build- 
ing, vaults,  and  police  regulations  of  this  company. 

The  unparalleled  increase  of  burglary  and  theft,  and  the 
skill,  ingenuity  and  success  with  which  they  are  now  pur- 
sued, render  the  absolute  security  provided  b\'  this  company 
a  prime  necessity  of  modern  times. 

The  officers  are  F.  D.  Gray,  president ;  L)man  J.  Gage, 
treasurer,  and  O.  D.  Ranney,  superintendent. 

THE   COMMERCIAL   SAFETY    DEPOSIT   COMPANY. 

The  Commercial  Safety  Deposit  Company  was  organized 
to  meet  a  growing  public  necessity,  by  providing  an  abso- 
lutely safe  deposit  for  valuables,  and  as  it  is  confined  by  its 
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charter  solely  to  this  business,  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage  to  other  interests. 

Its  fire  and  burglar  proof  vaults  are  centrally  located  at 
the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Monroe  streets,  rest  on  eight 
feet  of  granite,  and  are  so  walled  and  roofed  by  steel,  con- 
crete, stone  and  brick,  as  to  render  them  as  nearly  fire  and 
burglar  proof  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  make  them. 

The  "strong-room"  is  guarded  by  the  heaviest  metal 
doors  ever  made  ;  are  double  and  doubly  secured  with  com- 
bination and  chronometer  locks.  The  apartment  is  thirty 
feet  square,  and  contains  ten  thousand  separate  safes  for  the 
use  of  renters,  under  their  absolute  control,  and  accessible 
only  to  them  or  their  duly  appointed  deputies.  These  safes 
are  also  double  locked,  one  key  or  combination  being  given 
to  the  renter,  and  the  other  remaining  with  the  custodian  of 
the  vaults,  who  must  personally  recognize  the  renter  before 
assisting  him  to  open  his  safe  ;  thus  securing  absolute  privacy 
of  papers,  together  with  absolute  safety. 

Besides  the  "strong-room,"  there  are  other  apartments 
in  which  the  renter  can  examine  his  papers  or  securities  in 
perfect  seclusion,  or  transact  such  business  as  he  may  find 
desirable,  and  these  advantages,  we  may  add,  are  all  obtain- 
able for  $5  a  year  and' upwards. 

The  company  embraces  among  its  ofificers,  President,  C. 
B.  King;  J.Foster  Rhodes,  secretary,  and  Samuel  Powell, 
manager. 

THE   merchants'    SAFE   DEPOSIT   COMPANY. 

The  Merchants'  Safe  Deposit  Company,  which  is  in  the 
same  building  with  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  affords 
the  most  perfect  security  for  valuables  of  every  description, 
surpassing  for  absolute  safety  any  on  this  continent.  The 
vaults  are  built  on  four  and  one-half  feet  of  solid  masonry, 
and  protected  by  a  seven-inch  steel  casing,  which  envelops 
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the  whole  place.  For  massiveness  and  strength,  these  vaults 
are  unsurpassed,  while  they  are  further  secured  by  double 
combination  and  the  latest  improved  time  locks,  and  guarded 
by  vigilant  armed  watchmen,  day  and  night.  The  safes  are 
rented  by  the  company  at  prices  that  make  them  easily 
available  to  all  who  have  valuables  of  any  nature  that  they 
wish  to  place  in  a  secure  place  ;  the  rent  varying  according 
to  the  size  of  the  safe  required,  from  $5  per  annum  upwards. 
The  company  has  also  great  facilities  for  the  storage  of 
trunks,  packages  of  silver,  paintings,  etc. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  C.  B.  Blair,  president, 
and  C.  J.  Blair,  treasurer. 

THE   FIDELITY   SAFE   DEPOSIT   COMPANY. 

The  pioneer  of  the  safe  deposit  companies  now  doing 
business  in  this  cit)'  is  the  Fidelity,  located  at  No.  143  Ran- 
dolph street. 

It  was  established  in  June,  1871,  and  was  fairly  started 
with  a  paying  number  of  depositors  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire,  October  9th,  1871.  Then  it  proved  its  value;  while 
other  vaults,  long  looked  upon  as  the  most  secure,  were 
either  entirely  destroyed  or  so  much  damaged  as  to  allow 
their  contents  to  be  ruined,  the  valuables  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Fidelity  were  protected  in  its  vaults  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  article,  proving  that  their  construction  was 
based  upon  sound  scientific  principles.  Nor  is  fire  the  only 
destroying  element  against  which  they  guard  ;  the  insidious 
bank  robber  and  burglar  may  open  safes,  in  fact  safe  manu- 
facturers are  willing  to  admit  that  they  are  unable  to  keep 
much  in  advance  of  these  light  fingered  gentry  in  the  con- 
struction of  absolutely  burglar  proof  safes,  but  the  Fidelity 
Safe  Deposit  Go's  vaults  cannot  be  robbed.  The  walls  are 
constructed  of  brick  (a  material  which,  unlike  iron  or  stone 
will  withstand  the  fiercest  flames)  while  interbuilded  are  six 
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steel  plates,  each  protected  by  air  chambers,  and  absolutely- 
impenetrable ;  the  doors  are  among  the  heaviest  ever  con- 
structed, with  the  most  improved  locks,  both  time  and  com- 
bination, while  night  and  day  armed  custodians  constantly 
guard  and  protect  the  property  of  their  clients. 

Even  in  case  the  city  were  given  over  to  the  mercies  of  a 
mob,  the  vaults  would  withstand  all  attacks  for  such  a 
period  as  would  insure  its  suppression,  even  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  summon  a  force  from  either  border  of  the  continent. 

The  Fidelity  is  largely  patronized  by  professional  men, 
merchants  and  others,  also  a  number  of  ladies,  who  find  at 
its  rooms  a  safe  and  convenient  opportunity  to  transact 
business  involving  the  handling  of  large  sums  of  money  or 
securities  of  value. 

Its  safes  rent  at  from  $5  to  $50  per  year,  according  to 
size  and  location,  all  being  equally  well  protected,  but  some 
being  of  more  easy  access  by  the  depositor. 

It  has  a  special  vault  for  the  storage  of  trunks,  pictures, 
silverware,  and  other  bulky  and  valuable  articles. 

The  of^cers  of  the  company  are  Matthew  Laflin,  presi- 
dent ;  Van  H.  Higgins,  treasurer — both  among  our  best 
known  capitalists,  and  men  who  have  done  much  to  build 
up  many  of  the  financial  institutions  of  our  city ;  Robert 
Boyd,  manager,  to  whose  supervision  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  business  is  intrusted. 

THE   ROYAL   SAFETY   DEPOSIT   CO. 

The  Royal  Safety  Deposit  Co.  is  the  latest  addition  to 
these  important  institutions  in  Chicago.  It  is  located  at  169 
Jackson  street,  in  the  Royal  Insurance  Building,  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  new  Board  of  Trade. 
The  vaults  are  equipped  with  every  late  improvement  that 
has  been  brought  out  to  render  them  completely  fire  and 
burglar  proof.     There  is  a  separate  department  exclusively 
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for  ladies,  and  all  its  appointments  arc  of  the  most  perfect 
description.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  C.  H.  Case, 
president;  A.  L.  Coe,  secretary;  C.  H.  Foster,  treasurer; 
Charles  H.  Baker,  manager,  and  A.  A.  Banks,  assistant 
manager. 


SHFE-TY   YHUn    M/^NUFHCTURING. 


IN  our  description  of  the  different  safety  deposit  com- 
panies' vaults  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  builders, 
preferring  to  devote  a  chapter  to  this  class  of  manufacturing 
as  done  in  Chicago.  The  demands  made  on  this  city  for 
such  work  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  large  manufactory 
here  of  the  Chicago  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  while  the  great  fire 
tests  through  which  we  passed  have  developed  wonderful 
skill  in  providing  places  of  safety  against  either  fire  or  the 
schemes  of  the  shrewd  burglar.  The  safes  and  vaults  built 
in  Chicago  are  constructed  of  alternate  plates  of  welded 
steel  and  iron,  each  plate  i  to  jK  inch  thick,  built  from  the 
outside  in,  thereby  having  no  bolts  passing  through  the  walls 
or  doors ;  solid  angle  corners,  connected  with  the  side  plates 
with  a  V-shaped  groove.  In  or  near  the  center  of  the  wall 
is  built  in  a  double  angle  of  welded  steel  and  iron,  inter- 
locked into  each  other  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  strip- 
ping, drilling  or  wedcing  ;  thus  the  drill  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  laminated  plates  of  metals  at  the  ends, 
which  being  of  two  textures,  hard  and  soft,  would  instantly 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  that  powerful  tool. 

The  doors  are  constructed  on  two  principles :  b\'  both 
the  manufacturers  dispense  with  arbors  and  spindles  passing 
through  them,  or  jambs,  which  are  the  vulnerable  parts  of 
all  safes  built  with  them  in.  One  is  operated  exclusively  by 
the  time  lock  attachment,  and  is  called  the  automatic  door, 
with  a  jamb  lock,  the  latter  adding  additional  security  to  the 
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bolts.  Tlic  permutation  lock  is  built  in  the  center  of  the 
wall  or  jamb  of  the  door  in  such  manner  as  to  throw  out  a 
segment  of  the  plate  into  a  corresponding  opening  in  the 
door.  This  acts  as  a  bolt  shooting  into  the  center  or  body 
of  wall  and  can  onl\'  be  opened  by  working  the  combination 
lock,  same  as  in  the  ordinar\-  safe  after  the  time  lock  has 
released  the  bolts  on  the  inside. 

The  other  device  has  a  connection  with  the  bolts,  and 
}-et  has  no  spindles  or  arbors  passing  through  the  door  or 
jamb,  and  built  as  follows  :  The  permutation  lock  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  jamb,  with  a  sliding  connection  for 
throwing  the  bolts  passing  horizontally  and  at  a  right  angle 
through  the  center  or  edge  of  the  door,  connected  with  a 
clutch  in  the  lock,  the  opening  corresponding  with  the  slide 
in  the  door,  which  connects  with  the  bolt  work.  The  above 
devices  and  patents  are  of  recent  date,  and  issued  to  Henry 
Gross,  and  assigned  to  the  Chicago  Safe  and  Lock  Company. 

Mr.  Henry  Gross,  the  inventor,  has  improved  upon  his 
old  "  timer,"  which  for  a  long  period  was  recognized  as  the 
best.  His  latest,  which  is  called  the  "  Gem,"  is  the  smallest 
timer  made,  being  only  four  and  three-quarters  by  two  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  size. 

It  has  more  power  in  its  springs  and  movements  ;  is 
more  easily  attached  to  all  styles  of  work,  either  doors  or 
locks,  and  more  simple  in  operation  and  construction  than 
any  other  timer. 

It  has  two  movements  so  arranged  that  the  same  stem 
■winds  and  sets  both,  and  in  case  either  stops  the  other 
performs  the  required  duty.  In  other  timers  both  move- 
ments require  winding  and  setting.  Some  have  a  tripping 
off  device  to  one  movement  onl\',  and  in  case  it  stops  the 
timer  will  not  act.  In  the  Gem,  either  movement,  although 
attached,  controls  the  action  of  both. 

It   is   said   the  Gem    is  the   onlv  timer  over  which   the 
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operator  has  full  control,  can  adjust,  correct,  and  turn  the 
indicator  either  forward  or  backward  at  will,  after  it  has 
been  once  set.  To  illustrate  this  great  improvement  and 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  suppose  the  operator,, 
intending  to  set  the  ordinary  timer  for  i8  hours,  by  mistake 
sets  it  for  20  hours.  In  such  cases  only  one  of  two  things 
can  be  done  ;  either  leave  the  timer  off  all  night,  or  wait  two 
hours  longer  for  it  to  open  in  the  morning.  With  the  Gem, 
however,  the  mistake  can  be  readily  corrected.  Suppose, 
again,  after  setting  the  timer  for  18  or  24  hours,  the  operator 
for  any  reason  desires  to  close  either  earlier  or  later,  by  a 
simple  change  the  Gem  can  be  reset  to  meet  the  emergency. 
In  other  words,  while  with  other  timers  the  operator  must 
conform  to  its  requirements,  with  the  Gem  he  is  the  master, 
and  can  control  and  change  its  action  at  will,  and  at  all  times. 
The  number  of  safes  made  here  is  growing  rapidly  each 
year,  and  as  the  character  of  the  work  is  of  so  high  a  grade 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Chicago  has  become  headquarters  in 
this  interest. 
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IMPORTATIONS. 


DURING  the  year  1885  there  were  177,758,736  pounds  of 
merchandise  weighed  at  the  custom  house,  being  a  gain 
of  29,403,280 over  the  merchandise  weighed  in  1884;  247,536,- 
579  pounds  of  salt;  47,359,199  of  tin-plate;  22,575,140  of 
tobacco;  209,294  gallons  of  spirits  gauged  ;  18,771  gallons  of 
brandy  received  ;  10,830  of  gin;  974  of  rum  ;  598  of  spirits; 
1.507  of  vermouth;  10,617  of  whisky;  168,760  of  wine; 
iO'793»675  cigars;  2,270  cases  and  233,970  boxes  of  cigars. 
There  were  138  vessels  measured,  1,554  transferred,  and 
2,290  inspected  ;  6,442  cars  were  discharged  at  depots  ;  6,255 
consignments;  176,971  packages  transferred;  387,455  ex- 
ported; 680,361  received  from  vessels;  814,147  discharged 
at  depots;  656,117  delivered  to  consignees;  10,725  to  the 
appraiser,  and  147,305  to  warehouses — making  a  total  of 
2,262,907  packages  passed  through  the  custom  house  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  amount  of  duty  collected  at  this  port  for  the  past 
five  years  was  : 

1881 $2,931,030 

1882 3,696,711 

1883 4,075,166 

1884 4,071,188 

1885 3,959,014 

These  importations  cover  every  line  of  trade,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  all  are  equally  interested  in  whatever  tends  to 
facilitate  the  transactions  of  business  through  the  custom 
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house.  Nor  is  this  interest  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  Importers  at  western  cities  which  are 
not  ports  of  entry  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a  through  bill 
of  lading  by  having  their  goods  cleared  at  this  port  instead 
of  at  the  seaboard  ;  this  fact  makes  Chicago  the  receiving 
point  for  all  importations  for  the  great  west  and  northwest. 
With  a  view  of  affording  correct  information  to  importers 
the  following  reliable  shipping  instructions  have  been  secured, 
for  publication  in  the  "Year  Book,"  from  G.  W.  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  who  are  probably  the  most  important  and  extensive 
firm  of  custom  agents  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  act  of  congress  of  June  lo,  1880,  dutiable  mer- 
chandise can  be  transported  in  bond  without  appraisement 
or  detention  at  the  port  of  first  arrival  to  the  following 
ports: 

Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Burlington,  Vt.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Middle- 
town,  Conn.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Georgetown,  D.  C;  Richmond, 
Va.;  Wilmington,  N.  C;  Charlestown,  S.  C;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Portland,  Me.;  Bath,  Me.;  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Galveston,  Texas  ;   Denver,  Col. 

The  great  advantages  in  this  way,  which  is  known  as 
"  Immediate  Transportation,"  are  :  FiRST — The  saving  of 
time.  The  goods  are  taken  immediately  from  the  vessel 
into  bonded  cars,  which  have  right  of  precedence  on  the 
railroads,  and  are  delivered  at  the  port  of  destination  even 
more  rapidly  than  ordinary  merchandise.  SECOND — The 
saving  of  all  transfer  expenses  at  the  port  of  arrival.     This 
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saving  is  accomplished  by  means  of  tliiough  bills  of  lading, 
which  arc  now  written  from  all  European  ports  to  almost  all 
American  cities  at  the  most  advantageous  rates.  The  heavy 
charges  for  storage,  labor,  cartage,  brokerage,  etc.,  incurred 
on  foreign  goods  for  the  west,  cleared  at  the  seaboard,  are 
thus  entirely  avoided.  To  insure  the  enjoyment  of  this 
latest  and  most  important  feature  of  international  traffic, 
the  througli  bill  of  lading,  correspond  with  our  New  York  or 
Chicago  office  before  sending  orders  abroad,  or  if  that  is  for 
any  reason  not  feasible  instruct  foreign  shippers  to  corre- 
spond with  Messrs.  W.  Wingate  &  Johnston,  i6  Silver  street. 
Wood  street,  London.  Third— The  security  afforded  by 
appraisal  and  collection  of  duties  at  the  importer's  own 
city,  giving  time  and  opportunity  for  correction  of  errors,  or 
for  protest  against  incorrect  or  doubtful  assessments.  Only 
ten  days  from  the  official  ascertainment  of  duties  at  the 
custom  house  are  allowed  for  protest.  FOURTH — The  cer- 
tainty of  allowance  for  damage.  On  goods  appraised  at  the 
seaboard  port  application  for  damage  allowance  must  be 
made  within  ten  days  of  the  landing  there  ;  under  "  Imme- 
diate Transportation  "  application  can  be  made  within  ten 
days  of  the  arrival  at  the  interior  port.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
practicable for  western  importers  to  discover  damage  within 
ten  da}'s  of  arrival  at  the  seaboard,  but  under  "Immediate 
Transportation  "  this  very  important  right  is  made  secure. 

Importers  at  western  cities  which  are  not  ports  of  entry, 
particularly  those  doing  business  with  or  getting  their  goods 
by  way  of  Chicago,  can  reap  all  the  advantages  of  "  Immedi- 
ate Transportation  "  by  liaving  their  goods  cleared  at  that 
port  instead  of  at  the  seaboard. 

The  following  are  general  shipping  instructions.      It  will 

alwa)'s  be  well   for  importers  to  correspond  with   us,  as  we 

have  instructions  in  properand  convenient  shape  for  mailing, 

and  it  is  ver\-  important  to  have  correct   instructions  in  the 
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hands  of  foreign  shippers,  as  goods  can  only  be  entered  for 
immediate  transportation  within  ten  days  of  the  landing  of 
the  steamer,  and  to  make  such  entry  the  necessary  docu- 
ments must  be  in  the  possession  of  our  New  York  house. 

SHIPPING   INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  great  bulk  of  imports  comes  by  way  of  New  York. 
The  following  instructions  apply  to  goods  arriving  by  that 
route : 

I. — Every  package  must  be  distinctly  branded  with  the 

name  or  shipping  mark  of  the  consignee. 
2. — Every  package  must  be  distinctly  marked  "  in  bond 

to  (insert  city)." 
3. — On  the  ocean  or  through   bill  of  lading  the  goods 
must  be  consigned  to  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  for  trans- 
portation in  bond  to  the  consignee. 
4. — The  foreign  shipper  must  mail  two  original  invoices, 
with  certificate  of    the  U.  S.  consul   attached  to  each, 
to  G.  \V.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  81  New  street,  N.  Y. 
5. — The  two  certified  invoices,  and  an  original  bill  of  lad- 
ing, must  be  mailed  to  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  81  New 
street,  N.  Y.,  by  the  steamer  carrying  the  goods,  or 
by  one  preceding  it.     Otherwise  goods  are   liable  to 
go  to  the  "general   order"  warehouse  in  New  York, 
incurring  large  expenses  and  delay. 
6. — The  foreign  shippers  must  present  four  invoices  to 
the  U.  S.  consul  for  certification.     Two  are  retained  by 
the  consul — the  remaining  two   to   be  sent  to  G.  W. 
Sheldon  &  Co.   according  to   the  preceding   instruc- 
tions. 
The   foregoing    instructions    are    of    necessity  general  in 
their  nature.     For  more  precise  instructions,  or  for  special 
contracts,  correspond  with  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York 
or  Chicago,  before  placing  your  orders,  or  instruct  the  foreign 
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shipper  to  correspond  with  Messrs.  W.  Wingate  &  Johnston, 
i6  Silver  street,  Wood  street,  London. 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO   TOURISTS. 

I.  The  following  are  the  onh' articles  exempt  from  duty 
as  the  propert)'  of  tourists  returning  from  abroad: 

Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use  (not  merchandise).  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  under 
the  laws  in  force  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  bring  free  of  duty  (i)  wearing  apparel  owned  by 
the  passenger,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  worn  at  once  without 
further  manufacture;  (2)  wearing  apparel  brought  by  a  pas- 
senger with  him,  and  intended  for  the  use  or  wear  of  him- 
self or  his  family  who  accompany  him  as  passengers,  and  not 
for  sale,  or  purchased  or  imported  for  other  persons,  or  to  be 
given  away;  (3)  wearing  apparel  suitable  for  the  season  of 
the  year  which  shall  be  immediately  approaching  at  the  time 
of  arrival ;  (4)  wearing  apparel  not  exceeding  in  quantity  or 
quality  or  value  what  the  passenger  is  in  the  habit  of  ordi- 
narily providing  for  himself  and  his  family  at  that  time,  and 
keeping  on  hand  for  his  and  their  reasonable  wants,  in  view 
of  their  means  and  habits  in  life,  even  though  such  articles 
have  not  been  actually  worn. 

Professional  books,  implements,  instruments,  and  tools 
of  trade,  occupation  or  employment  of  the  person  arrixing. 
This  includes  theatrical  wardrobes  of  actors. 

Personal  effects,  viz  :  such  articles  as  are  worn  on  the 
person  or  used  in  connection  therewith. 

This  includes  jewelry  that  has  been  worn  or  is  in  use, 
but  only  one  watch  is  passed  free  for  a  single  passenger. 

Books,  libraries,  or  parts  of  libraries  (other  than  profes- 
sional) that  have  been  used  abroad  for  not  less  than  one 
year. 
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Household  effects  that  have  been  used  abroad  for  not 
less  than  one  year. 

Free  entry  of  all  the  above  articles  is  conditional  upon 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  nowise  merchandise,  or  intended  for 
sale,  but  are  simply  the  personal  property  in  use,  and  intended 
for  the  use,  of  the  person  bringing  them. 

The  above  list  includes  everything  that  is  free  by  reason  of 
being  the  property  of  returning  tourists.  Many  other  articles 
are  free  under  the  general  tariff  laws,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  "alphabetical  schedule."  The  rates  of  duty  on  all  duti- 
able goods  will  also  be  found  in  the  schedule. 

Upon  arrival  of  vessels  the  customs  of^cers  will  furnish 
blanks  to  passengers,  after  leaving  quarantine,  if  practicable. 
If  no  officer  boards  the  vessel  at  quarantine  the  blanks  will 
be  furnished  on  arrival  at  wharf.  These  blanks  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  for  the  goods  exempt  from  duty, 
according  to  the  foregoing  list,  and  one  for  dutiable  articles. 
Passengers  must  fill  these  out  carefully,  giving  full  and  true 
details  of  everything  they  have  with  them.  If  a  family  is 
arriving  the  senior  member  may  include  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  family  on  one  entry. 

If  the  contents  of  any  one  trunk  or  package  exceed  $500 
in  value,  or  if  the  dutiable  articles  in  any  trunk  or'  package 
are  such  that  a  proper  examination  cannot  be  made  at  the 
wharf,  the  trunk  or  package  will  be  sent  to  the  public  store 
for  appraisement. 

All  statements  on  entries  are  made  under  oath. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  this  provision  of  law : 
Whenever  any  article  subject  to  duty  is  found  in  baggage 
which  was  not  at  the  time  of  making  entry  mentioned  by  the 
person  making  entry,  such  article  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
person  in  whose  baggage  it  is  found  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  treble  the  value  of  such  article. 

II.     The  exemption  from  duty  of  household  effects,  and 
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books  that  have  been  in  use  not  less  than  one  year,  is  not 
limited  to  those  actually  brought  by  passengers.  They  may 
be  imported  within  six  months  of  the  passenger's  arrival. 
Even  after  that  period,  upon  presentation  of  facts  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  proving  to  his  satisfaction  that  they 
are  bona  fide  personal  property  that  has  been  used  not  less 
than  one  year,  he  can  admit  same  to  free  entry. 

Passengers  who  are  residents  of  cities  to  which  goods  can 
be  transported  in  bond  without  appraisement  arc  not  obliged 
to  have  their  baggage  examined  at  the  port  of  arrival  unless 
the}'  so  wish.  It  can  be  transported  in  bond  to  destination 
for  examination  by  the  customs  there. 

To  insure  safety  and  speedy  delivery  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  follow  carefully  the  directions  given  in 
"  Shipping  Instructions,"  except  that  in  the  case  of  baggage 
brought  by  a  passenger  his  declaration  will  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  a  consular  invoice. 

III.  Works  of  art  executed  by  American  artists  are  free 
of  duty,  but  in  all  cases  the  artist  must  make  a  declaration 
before  the  American  consul  that  such  is  bona  fide  \\\s  pro- 
duction. 

Paintings  by  foreign  artists,  whether  in  water  or  oil,  are 
subject  to  30  per  cent  duty.  Statuary  by  foreign  artists  is 
subject  to  30  per  cent  duty,  except  alabaster  and  spar  statu- 
ary, which  is  subject  to  only  10  per  cent.  The  law  also 
reads:  "  But  the  term  'statuary,'  as  used  in  the  laws  now  in 
force,  imposing  duties  on  foreign  importations,  shall  be 
understood  to  include  professional  productions  of  a  statuary 
or  of  a  sculptor  only." 

IV.  Information  regarding  passports,  or  any  informa- 
tion of  any  nature  connected  with  the  customs  business,  will 
be  furnished  on  application  at  cither  of  our  offices. 

DRAWB.VCK    OF   DUTIKS. 
When  articles  made  wholly  of  imported    materials  (also 
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some  made  partially  of  imported  materials)  are  exported 
from  the  United  States,  a  refund  of  duties,  less  lo  per  cent, 
is  allowed,  under  such  regulations  as  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  may  prescribe. 

The  articles  of  chief  interest  to  western  importers  and 
exporters  are  : 

I. — Tin  cans,  made  of  imported  tin  plates,  and  solder, 
exported  filled  with  meats,  fruits,  etc. 

2. — Flour  sacks,  made  of  imported  burlaps,  exported 
filled  with  flour. 

3. — Imported  salt,  used  in  curing  meats  for  export. 

We  have  perfected  arrangements  for  the  collection  of 
drawback  at  that  minimum  of  expense.  That  minimum  is 
attained  when  the  volume  of  business  is  largest  in  a  single 
channel,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  customs  fees  are 
arbitrary,  and  therefore  as  much  on  small  as  on  large  ship- 
ments. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have 
to-day  the  best  organization  in  the  United  States  for  the 
collection  of  drawbacks,  and  by  so  much  as  the  volume  that 
passes  through  our  hands  shall  increase,  by  so  much  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  increase  the  net  return  to  the  exporter. 

The  collection  of  drawbacks  is  of  constantly  growing 
importance.  We  are  devoting  much  time  to  it,  and  we  have 
accumulated  all  the  ofificial  information  attainable  on  the 
subject,  which  is  heartily  at  the  service  of  all  concerned. 

We  invite  correspondence  on  this  subject. 

Address  us  at  New  York  or  Chicago. 

GRAIN   BAGS. 

Grain  bags,  the  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  when 
exported,  filled  with  American  products,  or  exported 
empty  and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products,  may  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.     Also: 

Bags  of  foreign  manufacture  in  which   grain   shall  have 
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been  actually  exported  from  the  United  States  may  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  empty,  free  of  duty,  pro- 
vided that  no  drawback  shall  have  been  collected  on  them 
at  the  time  of  export. 

To  insure  the  free  entry  on  return  as  above  observe  the 
following  rules: 

I. — At  the  time  of  export  procure  from  the  custom 
house  at  the  port  of  export  a  certified  extract  of  the 
ship's  manifest,  showing  the  marks  and  numbers  of 
the  bags  exported,  and  other  details  of  the  exporta- 
tion. Mail  this  certified  extract  of  manifest  to  G.  W. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  8i  New  street.  New  York. 
2. — Instruct  the  foreign  consignee,  upon  the  return  of 
the  bags,  to  simply  consign  them  to  G.  W.  Sheldon 
&  Co.,  at  either  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  or  Portland. 
3. — The  foreign  shipper,  upon  the  return  of  the  bags, 
must  notify  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  of  the 
consignment,  stating  marks  and  numbers,  to  whom 
the  bags  belong,  and  stating  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  exported  from  the  United  States.  Bill  of  lad- 
ing and  consular  certificate  must  be  mailed  to  G.  W. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  81  New  street,  New  York. 

RECOVERY    OF    DUTIES    OVERPAID. 

If  an  importer  has  reason  to  think  that  a  wrong  rate  of 
duty  has  been  assessed  a  written  protest  must  be  filed  with 
the  collector  of  customs  within  ten  days  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  duties,  and  a  written  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  within  thirty  days  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  duties.  The  "  liquidation  of  the  duties"  in  the 
case  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  is  held  to  mean  the 
final  ascertainment  by  the  collector,  who  publicly  displays  in 
the   custom   house,  from  day  to  day,  his  notices   of   liquida- 
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tion.  The  limit  of  time  runs  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 
But  the  "  Hquidation,"  in  the  case  of  goods  entered  for  ware- 
house, is  held  not  to  be  completed  until  the  last  payment 
has  been  made  upon  the  bond,  and  the  limit  of  time  runs 
from  the  date  of  such  payment. 

The  protest  and  appeal  must  clearly  and  specifically  state 
the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  rate  assessed. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the  secretar}',  if  he 
maintains  the  decision  of  the  collector,  suit  must  be  brought 
against  the  collector  within  ninety  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  secretary,  if  the  duties  claimed  to  be  excessive  have 
already  been  paid,  or  within  ninety  days  after  the  payment 
of  duties  paid  after  the  decision  of  the  secretan.'.  But  if  the 
decision  of  the  secretary  shall  be  delayed  more  than  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  the  appeal  in  case  of  an  entry  at  any 
port  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  or  more  than  five  months 
in  case  of  an  entr}-  west  of  those  mountains,  the  importer 
may  bring  suit  against  the  collector  without  further  waiting 
for  the  decision  of  the  secretary',  if  he  so  elects. 

In  cases  where  the  collector  increases  the  value  of 
imported  merchandise,  if  such  increase  is  less  than  lo  per 
cent  the  regular  duties  accrue  on  the  increased  value;  but 
if  the  increase  is  lo  per  cent  or  more,  there  is  levied  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  a  penalty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  total  value 
as  increased.  The  remedy  of  the  importer  in  such  cases 
does  not  lie  in  protest  and  appeal,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
puted rate  of  duty,  but  he  must  within  twent}--four  hours  of 
the  receipt  from  the  collector  of  notice  of  increased  value 
make  written  application  for  a  re-appraisal,  which  is  known  as 
a  "  merchant  appraisal."  This  re-appraisal  is  held  by  a  general 
appraiser  and  a  merchant  selected  by  the  collector,  if  prac- 
ticable, or  by  two  merchants  selected  by  the  collector,  if  at 
a  place  where  it  is  not  practicable  for  a  general  appraiser  to 
serve.     The  importer  then  presents  the   facts  in  the  case  to 
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the  board  of  appraisal  so  constituted.  The  decision  of  the 
apraisers.  if  they  agree,  is  final ;  if  the)"  disagree,  tlie  col- 
lector decides  between  them.  The  result  arrived  at  in 
cither  case  is  final,  and  no  further  appeal  can  be  taken,  even 
to  the  courts. 

A  failure  to  comph-  with  an\-  one  of  the  provisions  of  law 
herein  set  forth  deprives  the  importer  of  all  rights  of 
redress. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 


AMONG  the  numerous  organizations  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  growth  of  American  commerce  none  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  express  systems,  and  none  whose 
business  serves  as  a  surer  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  the  railroad  service  had  begun  to  grow  into 
importance  efforts  were  made  to  minimize  the  cost  of  send- 
ing smaller  packages  by  consolidating  them  in  single  large 
shipments,  but  these  efforts  met,  at  first,  with  short-sighted 
opposition,  the  railroad  companies  erroneously  deeming^ 
them  inimical  to  their  own  interests.  In  time,  however,  the 
economic  forces  which  were  in  operation  proved  too  strong, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  establishment  of  several  gigantic 
express  companies,  whose  aggregate  business  now  is  of  pro- 
portions so  enormous  and  whose  operations  are  so  essential 
to  the  general  convenience  of  the  entire  commercial  world 
as  to  render  them  indispensable  factors  in  all  business  trans- 
actions. Even  the  general  postoffice,  with  all  its  numerous 
ramifications,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  necessary  to  the 
people  of  the  country  than  are  the  express  companies,  for 
they  have  their  agents  and  transact  business  in  nearly  every 
village  in  the  Union  where  a  postoffice  is  located,  including 
Canada,  British  possessions  and  Mexico.  The  American 
Express  Company  also  has  an  agency  in  Manitoba,  besides 
which  they  receive  and  deliver  packages  of  merchandise  and 
money  at  every  railroad  station,  large  or  small,  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

74 
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In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  present  a  brief 
outline  history  of  the  express  business  of  the  country.  The 
sketch  is  full  of  information  that  will  be  read  eagerly  by 
numbers  of  those  who  labored  strenuously  in  building  up 
the  business  of  the  country.     It  is  as  follows: 

THE    EXPRESS    BUSINESS. 

The  London  Times  very  properly  calls  the  express  busi- 
ness an  American  institution.  Originating  in  Massachusetts, 
its  growth  and  usefulness,  though  immense  throughout  this 
continent,  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  United  States. 

Beginning  with  only  forty-one  miles  of  rail  in  the  spring  of 
1859  (viz.,  from  Boston  to  Providence,  R.  X.^cn  route  to  New 
York  city  via  Long  Island  Sound),  its  extension  kept  step 
with  the  increase  of  rapid  transit  facilities,  until  now,  it  is- 
in  daily  operation  over  all  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,, 
and  makes  use  of  over  100,000  miles  of  railroads. 

There  are  in  England  many  common  carriers,  and  their 
number  throughout  Europe  is  legion.  Many  of  them 
are  wagoners,  nothing  more.  In  America,  also,  there  are 
thousands  of  vehicles  labeled  "  Express  "  that  are  only  job 
wagons,  carrying  merely  local  loads  about  the  cities  and 
suburbs.  If,  to  inflate  their  insignificance,  some  of  them 
assume  to  be  "  Express  Companies  "  it  is  a  misnomer,  and 
so  far,  at  least,  an  imposition.  Merchants  and  others  doing 
business  currently  in  the  communities  in  which  these  pseudo 
expressmen  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  carters  (and 
very  useful,  it  may  be,  in  that  limited  vocation),  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  difference  between  them  and  the  real 
institution. 

The  express  busines  is  sui generis — peculiar  in  its  scope 
and  particulars.  Its  carriage  must  be  the  swiftest  possible; 
its  custody  of  all  things  intrusted  to  it  must  secure  the 
shipper  against  loss  or  damage;  its  deliver}-  to  address  must 
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be  prompt  and  sure.  The  company  must  be  as  responsible 
as  the  best  of  the  banks.  Its  line  of  travel  may  include 
ocean,  lake  and  river,  as  well  as  land,  but  for  the  most  part, 
of  course,  it  is  upon  the  track  of  the  rushing  locomotive. 
The  American  Express  Company,  so-called,  uses  35,000 
miles  of  railway.  The  Adams  somewhat  less.  The  Wells- 
Fargo,  the  Pacific,  the  United  States,  the  National,  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Southern,  the  Texas, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  companies  all  are  first-class  com- 
panies, having  long  routes  and  facilities  on  railroads  for  the 
transport  of  freight  per  passenger  train.  The  American 
Express  Company  has,  in  addition,  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tage of  a  fast  train  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  exclusively  its  own.  This  is,  in 
itself,  a  big  advance  upon  all  former  express  achievements 
even  by  that  great  company.  The  express  train  runs  ahead 
of  the  passenger  trains,  making  remarkably  quick  time,  and, 
naturally  enough,  costs  a  large  sum  every  trip;  but  only  the 
usual  charges  are  made  to  large  shippers,  regular  customers 
■of  that  express. 

The  capital  stocks  of  the  principal  companies  are  as 
follows : 

The  American $18,000,000 

The  Adams 1 2,000,000 

The  Wells-Fargo 6,250,000 

The  United  States 7,000,000 

Wm.  Frederick  Harnden,  the  projector  of  the  Harnden 
Express,  in  1839,  foremost  in  that  "new  industry,"  died  of 
consumption  six  years  after  he  had  extended  his  business  to 
Europe.  Stimson's  Express  History  gives  the  date  of  his 
■death  as  January  14,  1845.  Subsequently  his  lines  in  the 
United  States  were  divided  by  purchase  among  two  or  three 
other  express  proprietaries — Adams  &  Co.,  Thompson  &  Co., 
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and  Li\in<;ston  &  Wells.  In  the  last  result,  as  the  clicmists 
say,  Ilarnden's  enterprise  accrued  to  the  Adams  and  the 
American  express  companies,  enabling  both  to  date  their 
origin  back  to  1839.  Certainly  the  name  and  lion's  share 
fell  at  first  to  Adams  &  Co.,  an  express  firm  began  by  P.  B. 
Burke  and  Alvin  Adams,  in  lioston,  in  1840,  and  their  busi- 
ness was  extended  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  S.  M.  Shoemaker  and  E.  S.  Sanford, 
a  few  years  later,  with  the  approval  of  William  B.  Dinsmore, 
Alvin  Adams' New  York  partner.  In  1850  these  four  gen- 
tlemen became  co-partners,  but  were  not  incorporated  until 
1854,  then  the  late  Alfred  Gaither  extended  their  line  to 
Olijo. 

Henry  Wells  was  in  1841  a  co-worker  with  Harnden, 
being  liis  agent  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  a  partner  with  Pome- 
roy  and  the  Livingstons  in  Pomeroy  &  Co's  Hudson  River 
Express.  That  was  the  germ  of  the  western  express  firms 
of  Wells,  Butterfield  &  Co.,  and  Livingston,  Fargo  &  Co., 
consolidated  in  1850  into  the  institution  styled  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Company.  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  was  its  motto, 
with  an  eye  to  the  entire  W^est,  even  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  a  little  later  (through  the  enterprise  of  John  Butter- 
field,  Wm.  G.  Fargo  and  the  Barney  brothers)  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  started  their  California  express.  But  though  the 
West  and  Northwest  were  regarded  by  the  American  as  its 
best  field — it  has  3,000  agencies  west  of  Buffalo — it  has 
numerous  offices  East,  in  Maine  and  Canada. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  west  of 
Ohio,  Alfred  Gaither,  became  eminently  useful  there,  as  the 
brothers  James  C.  and  Charles  Fargo  did  also  in  the  North- 
west, in  managing  and  extending  the  American's  business. 
So,  too,  Henry  Kip,  for  the  United  States  Express  west- 
ward to  Chicago;  L.  A.  Fuller  and  E,  M.  Morsman,  also 
(now  of  the  Pacific  Express),  and  Hayden  and  Parker,  each 
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in  his  respective  role,  have  made  themselves  of  noteworthy 
repute  in  the  Southwest. 

The  newest  important  express  enterprise  in  the  North- 
west, the  Northern  Pacific  Express  Company,  is  conducted 
by  W.  J.  Footner,  whose  headquarters  are  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  the  general  express  superintendents, 
yet  is  in  the  meridian  of  life,  a  sterling  Christian  gentleman, 
brimful  of  express  experience  and  business  vim,  like  the 
Fargoes,  from  whose  school  of  supervision  he  is  a  graduate. 

In  the  South,  Colonel  Winchester  and  H.  B.  Plant  made 
early  mark.  That  Plant  reminds  me  of  one  called  the 
banian  tree  ;  he  has  spread  himself  until  his  many  branches 
cover  all  of  the  cotton  states.  Michael  O'Brien  and  Gov. 
Bullock,  of  Georgia,  and  C.  T.  Campbell,  of  Texas,  his  aids, 
are  men  of  much  force  and  sagacity. 

On  the  plains  and  Pacific  coast  the  two  most  notable 
express  names  are  Lloyd  Tevis  and  John  J.  Valentine,  pres- 
ident and  vice-president  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Company, 
which  is  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  California.  They  are  of 
southern  origin,  but  for  many  years  have  been  fully  identi- 
fied with  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  a  sense  most  honorable  to  their  personal 
records. 

In  1849  ^^^^  for  several  years  later  (as  Stimson's  Express 
History  more  fully  records)  the  common  route  of  emigrants 
and  adventurers  to  the  newly  acquired  El  Dorado  was  by 
voyaging  around  Cape  Horn  in  sailing  vessels,  from  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Ninety  days'  time  was  accounted  a 
short  voyage  ;  often  it  took  from  four  to  six  months,  not 
without  hardships  and  peril.  Later  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  was  created  and  established  a  line  of  con- 
necting steamers  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  jour- 
ney was  reduced  to  twenty  days  ;  but  the  necessary  crossing 
of  the  malarial  isthmus  on  mule-back  was  exceedingly  irksome 
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and  perilous.  Yet  for  years  the  expresses  of  Adams  &  Co., 
W'ells-Fargo,  Freeman  &  Co.,  and  Berford  &  Co.,  sent  their 
shipments  b}-  that  route.  The  completion  of  the  Panama 
railroad  obviated  that  difificult)',  but  all  expresses  save 
Wells-Fargo  had  retired  from  the  business,  when  John  l^ut- 
terfield  projected  the  (joint  stock)  Overland  Mail  Company, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  other  eminent  express  mana- 
gers, viz:  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  Wm.  G.  P'argo,  W. 
B.  Dinsmore.  D.  N.  Barney  and  A.  H.  Barney,  of  New  York, 
put  it  into  active  operation  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
through  southwest  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
southern  California  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  operated  suc- 
cessfully, but  not  being  lucrative  was  in  1861  abandoned  for 
the  central  route. 

In  1859  Wm.  H.  Russell  and  B.  F.  P^icklin  established 
what  was  called  "  The  Pony  Express,"  promising  to  convey 
important  letters  and  dispatches  on  horseback  between  San 
P^rancisco  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  ten  days,  by  means  of 
relays  at  proper  intervals,  and  they  kept  their  word.  A 
beautiful  engraving  by  Aaron  Stein,  of  Wells-Fargo  (in  the 
book  from  which  I  have  already  quoted),  gives  a  very  ani- 
mated view  of  the  pony  and  his  rider  making  the  run,  or 
rather  their  portion  of  it.  The  original  or  first  start  was 
made  from  the  front  of  the  United  States  Express  office  in 
St.  Joseph,  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  in 
which  was  the  late  Henry  Kip,  of  Buffalo,  and  gentlemen 
from  St.  Louis  and  other  cities.  Precisely  at  4  P.  M.,  April 
3,  1859,  the  rider  mounted,  and  amid  much  cheering  started 
in  route  for  California.  On  the  13th  of  April,  at  4  P.  M.. 
the  pony  express  which  had  started  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  3d  drove  up  to  the  front  of  the  same  office  in  St.  Jo.  It 
was  a  success,  so  far.  Henr}'  Villard  and  other  correspond- 
ents of  the  principal  American  journals  immediately  availed 
themselves  of   it   as  the   next    best   thing    to    a    telegraph. 
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However,  in  i860  a  telegraph  line  was  established,  and  the 
"  Pony  "  was  retired. 

It  was  a  remarkable  enterprise,  and  abounded  in  hair- 
breadth escapes  by  flood  and  field.  John  J.  Valentine, 
Aaron  Stein  and  others,  in  California,  and  Silas  St.  John,  in 
New  York,  have  reminiscences  of  both  the  Overland  Mail 
Company's  and  the  Pony  Express*  adventures  in  crossing  the 
plains  to  fill  a  large  octavo  volume  with  most  interesting 
reading  matter.  Indeed,  each  of  the  two  enterprises  merited 
a  volume  of  record  for  itself. 

It  was  Harnden's  and  Henr\'  Wells'  ideal  of  a  complete 
express  that  it  should  be  to  ever\-  customer  as  his  own 
special  medium  for  the  execution  of  his  order,  or  errand  ;  as 
entirely  so  as  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  a  foreign  court  is  the 
executor  of  a  mission  from  the  Pope.  The  Chicago  banker 
or  merchant,  for  instance,  wants  something  conveyed  to 
New  York,  or  some  order  filled.  But  for  the  distance  he 
would  execute  the  errand  himself,  or  get  his  own  men  to  do 
it  for  him.  That  being  consumptive  of  time  and  money,  he 
procures  an  express  substitute,  whose  daily  route  takes  him 
to  New  York  upon  just  such  errands,  some  of  which  are  on 
small  matters,  and  others  of  the  last  importance.  He 
employs  the  express,  and  makes  it  the  medium  of  a  large 
share  of  ail  similar  errands,  or  business  between  his  office 
store  and  house,  and  distant  places.  If  there  be  any  mistakeor, 
loss,  attributable  to  the  express,  he  knows  it  will  be  promptly 
rectified.  In  1 841-2-3  it  was  daily  desired  to  do  something 
for  the  accommodation  of  even  the  least  of  his  customers,  to 
render  his  express  useful  to  all,  even  in  the  matter  of 
"  kitchen  truck "  and  family  dinners.  He  aimed  to  make 
them  feel  that  he  was  their  humble  ser\-ant,  as  ready  as 
Ariel  in  the  play  to  perform  anything  and  everjahing  at  the 
bidding  of  his  master,  Prospero.  It  became  a  ruling  element 
in  express  policy,  to  some  extent  ever\-\vhere,  but  especially 
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in  tlie  American  express  offices.  The  full  utilization  of  its 
6,300  aij;encies  over  all  of  its  vast  area  of  operation  includes 
multifarious  services.  Amon^  these  are  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  the  disposal  of  consii;nnicnts  of  produce  for 
country  shippers,  thus  saving  them  from  loss  by  the  mal- 
practice or  failure  of  city  commission  merchants.  It  naturally- 
occurred  to  the  compan)''s  executive  committee  that,  having 
far  better  facilities  than  most  bankers  for  doing  a  draft 
business,  they  could  issue  money  orders  that  would  be  as 
good  as  gold  in  all  localities,  certainly,  where  it  had  agents. 
The  thought  was  put  into  material  use,  and  in  1882  was 
instituted  its  Money  Order  Department,  with  M.  F.  Berry 
(the  inventor  of  the  very  peculiar  blank  form  of  check)  at 
its  liead.  These  orders  are  drawn  in  any  of  its  ofifices,  in  any 
amount  (dollars  and  cents)  from  one  to  fifty  dollars.  They 
are  received  at  the  banks  on  deposit,  and  most  banks  will 
cash  them.  Of  course,  they  are  good  for  the  amount  at  an}- 
office  of  the  company.  Several  other  expresses  also  cash 
them  on  presentation  at  their  counters.  Should  an  American 
Express  money  order  be  lost  by  mischance,  the  company 
will  refund  to  the  loser.  The  blanks  and  system,  as  a  whole, 
are  so  perfect  as  to  render  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  mone}' 
orders  impossible.  The  cost  of  an  order  over  and  above  its 
face  is  only  five  cents  for  five  dollars  and  under,  and  still 
lower  in  proportion  for  larger  amounts.  Being  more  easily 
obtained  and  converted  or  collected  than  the  postal  mone}- 
orders,  publishers  and  merchants  receiving  them  from  distant 
subscribers  and  customers  are  better  satisfied  with  them 
than  with  those  of  the  postofficc. 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of  packages  for- 
warded by  the  express  companies  at  holiday  time  may  be 
had  when  we  say  that  the  shipments  of  the  "American,"  at 
New  York  city  alone,  during  the  three  da\-s  preceding 
Christmas,  1883,  filled  fifty-two  cars.  It  received  in  BrookK'n 
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N.  Y.,  and  delivered,  more  than  3,000  packages,  probably- 
holiday  gifts  from  personal  friends.  In  the  vast  work  of 
calling  upon  merchants  and  families  in  New  York  city,  per 
order,  to  collect  freight  to  be  forwarded  over  its  lines  the 
American  employed,  during  holiday  week,  thirty  extra 
wagons  and  ten  large  trucks,  i.  e.,  no  vehicles.  Its  usual 
force  is  ninety  wagons  in  that  city  for  the  daily  collection  of 
freight,  etc.  The  Adams,  United  States,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
National,  and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  all  were 
proportionately  busy.  Likely  the  Adams  had  full  as  big  a 
holiday  business,  having  more  than  it  would  guarantee  to 
deliver  seasonably. 

As  the  American  has  6,300  agencies,  or  points  of  recep- 
tion and  delivery,  between  the  coast  of  Maine  and  the 
Pacific,  the  number  of  packages  iti  transitu  in  charge  of  its 
messengers  on  the  three  days  preceding  Christmas  must 
have  been  nearly  a  million  ;  and  the  Adams  may  have  had 
as  many.  I  aggregate  the  whole  number  of  express  points 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at,  say,  18,500;  but 
possibly  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  it  at 
25,000.  Probably,  then,  the  number  of  holiday  packages  for 
the  season  may  have  exceeded  two  millions! 

And  who  shall  measure  the  innumerable  details  and 
labor  in  the  various  departments  of  express  work  neces- 
sitated by  that  prodigious  quantity  of  packages?  The 
hundred  clerks  in  the  Chicago  ofifice  of  the  American  probably 
worked  night  and  day.  So,  too,  the  United  States  Express 
and  the  Adams,  though  the  business  of  the  latter  at  that 
great  point  is  not  proportionate  to  its  service  in  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  several  other  large  western  cities. 

Few  people,  if  any,  have  any  idea  of  the  elaborate  system 
used  by  the  express  companies  to  keep  this  tremendous 
business  straight.  It  is  entirely  unlike  any  other  method  of 
accounts.     Once    understood     it    is    simple    enough    to    an 
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intelligent  business  mind,  but  we  have  known  a  merchant 
(who  became  an  express  agent)  to  pronounce  it  as  too  com- 
plex for  him  to  understand,  and  for  that  reason  he  relin- 
quished a  good  salary.  Yet  at  the  start  he  had  complacently 
remarked  that  he  supposed  he  would  become  entirely 
familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  position  in  two  or  three 
days  I  That  illustrates  how  poor  a  conception  most  men 
have  of  the  accounting  methods  used  in  the  express  routine. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  millions  of  capital  invested  in  the 
express  business,  and  40,000  men  perform  the  work  of  it.  A 
spirit  of  fraternit)'  pervades  the  se\'eral  corps,  and  consider- 
ing the  inevitable  competition  between  some  of  the  companies, 
remarkable  suavity  is  preserved  among  the  different  boards 
of  directors  and  executive  committees.  The  entire  Yankee 
nation,  no  less  than  the  great  West  (of  which  Chicago  is  the 
metropolis),  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  express  as 
an  American  invention. 

The  field  of  operations  of  the  American  Express  Company 
comprises  the  great  Northwest  and  West,  the  entire  East, 
and  includes  all  the  states  and  territories  lying  north  of  a 
line  running  east  and  west  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo.  It  has 
six  thousand  three  hundred  agencies  scattered  over  the 
northern  half  of  the  country,  and  occupies,  for  express 
purposes,  one-third  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Nor  is  this  all,  for  in  conjunction  with  W'ells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  it  operates  the  bulk  of  the  through  business 
from  Europe  and  the  eastern  states  to  California,  and  covers 
the  entire  countr)'  from  North  to  South  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
In  fact,  its  combination  with  Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.  is  re- 
markabh'  close  and  of  enormous  benefit  to  both  the  com- 
panies concerned  and  to  the  public  the)'  serve.  The  former 
company  has  its  offices  in  those  of  the  American  Express  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  last  named 
cities  the  American   Express  agent  is  also  agent   for  Wells, 
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Fargo  &  Co.,  thus   insuring   an  identity  of   interest  and  har- 
mony of  operations  both  remarkable  and  advantageous. 

The  American  Express  Company  claims,  and  with  justice, 
that  they  have  unequaled  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
their  business  for  both  security  and  dispatch.  New  railroad 
arrangements,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Stimson,  explain  how  their 
facilities  for  dispatch  stand.  The  security  branch  of  the 
subject  can  be  fully  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  they  observe  in  their  business  is 
always  to  have  on  hand  one  million  dollars  in  cash,  ready  to 
meet  any  emergency.  Thus,  no  matter  how  valuable  may 
be  the  package  or  packages  committed  to  their  charge  ;  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  extent  of  any  unforeseen  disaster 
in  the  way  of  robbery  or  otherwise,  they  stand  ready  to 
make  every  legitimate  claim  good  upon  the  spot,  without 
waiting  for  anything  but  convincing  proof  that  the  claim  is 
just  and  well  founded.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  similar 
institution  in  the  world  can  say  as  much,  and  it  is  this  fact, 
known  as  it  is  throughout  the  commercial  world,  which  makes 
the  receipts  of  the  American  Express  Company  as  good  as 
United  States  treasury  notes  or  government  bonds,  and 
which  has  enabled  the  company  to  add  to  its  ordinary 
express  business  a  money  order  system  which  has  rapidly 
grown  into  proportions  that  makes  it  appear  likely  to  be- 
come to  the  United  States  the  universal  and  only  means  of 
remitting  cash  in  small  sums. 


WIMDS-/1ME-RIC/1N. 


THERE  is  hardh' any  subject  of  greater  commercial  im- 
portance to  the  whole  countr)-  than  the  supi)Iy  of  artifi- 
cial beverages.  Fanatics  may  rave  and  prohibitionists  preach, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  by  common  consent,  have 
determined  that  drink  of  a  more  or  less  stimulating  nature 
is  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  well-being.  This  has  been 
so  since  the  days  of  Noah,  and  will  remain  so  till  "  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time."  The  question,  then,  of  the 
drink  supply  of  a  country  is  one  of  the  most  important — 
the  most  important  next  to  the  food  supply — that  can  possi- 
bly be  discussed;  and  fortunately  Chicago  is  so  situated, 
both  with  reference  to  location,  manufactories  and  established 
markets,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  whole 
matter,  and  to  lead  the  way  in  supplying  the  best  and  purest 
of  all  the  various  grades  of  stimulating  beverages,  from  the 
richest  to  the  most  potent  brands  of  wine  and  spirits  down 
to  the  humble,  necessary  beer. 

With  regard  to  its  wine  supply  the  United  States  may  be 
said  to  be  going  through  a  period  of  revolution,  the  native 
wines  coming  rapidly  into  favor  and  the  alleged  foreign 
wines  being  displaced  with  equal  rapidity.  Ihis  is  especially 
so  as  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  claret  and  ports,  the  native 
red  wines  having  all  the  advantage  over  the  imported  in  re- 
spect of  both  cheapness  and  purity.  In  the  latter  all-impor- 
tant respect  the  native  wines  stand  without  peer  in  the 
world.     But  the  odd  part  of  the  existing  condition  of  affairs 
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is  that,  though  American-grown  wines  are  so  largely  driving 
the  foreign  out  of  the  market,  and  although  the  native  wine 
is  so  much  cheaper,  grade  for  grade,  than  the  foreign,  the 
consumer  has  hitherto  gained  little  or  no  advantage  from  the 
lower  price.  Why?  The  answer  simply  is  that  the  fashion 
still  exists  among  the  general  run  of  wine  drinkers  to  despise 
native  brands  and  to  call  only  for  goods  with  foreign  labels. 
In  consequence  the  dealer,  to  meet  the  demands  of  fashion^ 
takes  an  American  claret,  adds  a  few  cents'  worth  of  flavor- 
ing to  a  barrel,  bottles  it  off  and  sticks  on  the  glass  a  label, 
"  Chateau  Margaux,"  "  Pontet  Canet,"  "  Leoville,"  or  what 
not — all  guaranteed  to  have  been  bottled  in  the  French 
cellars. 

A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  called  attention  to  a  very 
remarkable  fact.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  consuls  and  agents  at  the  various  French  ports  whence 
comes  our  claret,  the  total  amount  exported  during  1883  did 
not  exceed  one  million  dollars  in  value.  Add  to  this 
freights,  duty  and  other  charges,  and  the  total  imports  of 
claret  for  the  year  would  certainly  not  equal  two  millions'" 
worth.  Now,  in  New  York  alone,  where  every  hotel,  res- 
taurant, club  house  and  fashionable  boarding  house  sells 
enormous  quantities  of  claret,  there  is  more  consumed  than 
the  total  import  from  France  accounted  for  every  year,  and 
this  without  taking  into  account  the  vast  quantity  of  high- 
priced  wines  annually  imported  by  rich  men  and  rich  clubs 
to  "  lay  down  "  in  their  cellars  for  future  consumption.  How, 
then  is  the  rest  of  the  country  supplied  with  its  clarets? 
Nay,  seeing  that  full  two-thirds  of  the  genuine  French  wine 
imported  into  New  York  is  sent  for  consumption  to  the  great 
interior  cities,  how  is  New  York  itself  supplied  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  wine  sold  under  the  name  of  French  claret?  The 
answer  is  already  given  as  to  the  sound,  pure  wine  drunk 
there;  it  is  nearly  all  American  red  wine,  blended  and  fixed 
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up  to  suit  the  palate  of  tlie  "connoisseur;"  while,  as  to  the 
cheap  stuff  which  is  sold  in  the  lower  class  of  restaurants 
and  in  the  night  houses  as  claret  punch,  over  the  saloon  bar 
in  summer  or  at  picnics  and  boat  excursions,  that  is  nearly 
compounded  of  alcohol,  tincture  of  catechu,  prune  juice  and 
water — not  absolutely  poisonous,  but  totally  without  claim 
to  be  counted  as  the  juice  of  the  humblest  grape. 

And  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  red  wines  sold  under  the 
name  of  claret,  applies  with  equal  force  to  white  wine  sold 
as  Hock  or  Rhine  wine.  American-grown  wine  is  shipped  to 
to  France  and  Germany,  and  thence  reshipped  under  the  new 
name  to  this  country  and  duty  paid  upon  it  before  it  finally 
reaches  the  consumer.  This  can  be  and  is  done,  and  the 
wine  drinker  obtains  a  perfectly  pure  wine  for  about  three 
times  the  price  he  could  have  bought  it  for  at  home.  No 
particular  harm  is  done  to  him  by  the  operation.  His  drink 
is  sound,  pure  and  wholesome,  his  vanity  is  flattered  by  the 
sight  of  the  label  and  the  assurance  that  he  supplies  his 
guests  with  "  imported  goods  "  and — he  pa)'s  for  the  privi- 
lege. But  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  all  this  will  be 
changed  and  Americans  will  become  as  curious  and  particu- 
lar about  their  native  vintages  as  they  profess  to  be  about 
those  of  Bordeaux.  Burgundy  or  the  Pfalz.  Many  of  the 
best  judges  are  learning  to  prefer  the  native  growth,  or,  at 
least,  prefer  to  buy  it  direct  without  paying  useless  freight 
charges  to  and  from  Europe  and  import  duties  additional. 

This  feeling  is  certain  to  increase  as  the  knowledge 
spreads  that  American-grown  wines  and  brandies  are 
strictly  pure,  and  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  no  known 
ingredient  adapted  to  adulteration  is  cheaper  than  the  na- 
tive wine  itself.  In  short,  both  dealers  and  consumers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  become  educated.  They 
want  the  best  of  everything  for  the  least  money,  and  they 
have   learned  from   experience    that   the    jnirest  is  the    best 
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in  the  end,  and  that  this  country  produces  the  purest  wine 
from  the  best  of  grapes,  and  the  purest  spirit  from  the  best 
grain.  In  the  west  the  cheapest  and  best  grain  is  raised, 
and,  consequently,  the  purest  and  best  whisky  is  distilled  ; 
and  in  New  York,  Ohio  and  California  there  are  the  greatest 
vineyards  in  the  world,  and,  consequently,  the  cheapest  and 
best  wines  and  brandies  are  produced. 

Amid  all  the  many  changes  and  business  developments 
that  have  occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
America,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  those  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  in  native  wines.  It  used  to  be  considered  a 
settled,  incontrovertible  fact  that  no  wine  could  be  grown 
in  this  country  that  was  at  all  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
gentlemen.  Hard  cider,  apple  jack,  peach  brandy  and  corn 
whisky — in  all  these  the  American  people  admitted  that 
they  excelled,  and  admitted  it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  prac- 
tically ruined  their  palates  for  the  flavor  of  really  good 
wine.  In  consequence  of  this,  no  wine  was  esteemed  at  all 
that  was  not  imported  from  Spain,  France,  Portugal  or 
Germany,  and  the  vast  variety  of  fine  flavors  found  among 
the  native  grapes  was  utterly  and  contemptuously  neglected. 

But  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  silent,  but  exceed- 
ingly significant,  restoration  has  been  taking  place  in  this 
regard.  Even  during  the  few  years  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  some  far-seeing  men  had  begun 
preparing  the  way  for  the  change.  They  had  discovered 
the  flavor  of  the  Catawba,  the  Norton,  the  Ives,  the  Con- 
cords, the  Isabella,  the  Diana,  and  other  varieties  indigenous 
to  or  successfully  transplanted  to  the  soil,  where,  like  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  transplanted  hither,  they  immedi- 
ately assumed  new  and  distinctive  characteristics  under  the 
influence  of  new  climatic  conditions,  and  the  art  of  wine 
making  became  one  of  the  established  industries  of  the 
country.     Of  course,  as  in  every  such  new  undertaking,  the 
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pioneers  encountered  the  utmost  difficult)- at  the  start.  Ob- 
jectors and  distilleries  exhibited  hostilit)'  on  every  hand. 
Interested  parties  slandered  and  re\iled;  the  fashionable 
dudeism  of  the  period  turned  up  its  noble  nose  at  the  idea 
that  American  claret  or  champaijne  could  ever  rival  the  pro- 
duct of  Bordeaux,  Ber<^undy,  or  Champagne,  and,  finally, 
the  shodd}'  aristocracy  set  its  stamp  of  derision  on  the  stuff 
because  it  was  cheap,  and,  therefore,  unfit  for  consumption 
at  its  tabic.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  such  progress  had  been 
made  when  the  war  was  raging,  that  a  distinguished  writer 
in  "  Household  Words,"  the  magazine  which  Dickens  con- 
ducted so  successfully  for  some  years  in  London,  wrote  of 
the  catawba  grape  product,  after  a  brief  visit  to  America, 
in  a  strain  of  praise  equal  to  any  in  which  Anacreon  wrote 
of  the  wine  of  ancient  Greece.  This  writer — it  was  George 
Augustus  Sala — predicted  then  that  catawba,  both  still  and 
sparkling,  would  finally  conquer  the  palates  of  the  epicurean 
Avorld,  and  judging  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  mak- 
ing its  way  in  favor  everywhere,  his  prediction  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  realized.  The  odd  part  of  the  business  is 
that  while  it  still  remains  the  custom  among  some  would-be 
fasliionables  to  drink  nothing  but  the  extravagantly-priced 
and  artificialh'-sweetened  imported  champagne  of  France, 
the  connoisseurs  of  Europe  are  buj'ing  more  largely  of 
American  champagnes  every  year.  Indeed,  the  bouquet  of 
the  best  catawba  champagne  is  better  known  and  much 
more  highly  appreciated  to-day  in  Europe  than  it  is  among 
the  wine  drinkers  of  America,  who  have  not  yet  been  edu- 
cated up  to  the  point  of  trusting  to  their  own  experience 
and  sensations  in  matters  of  taste,  but  who  still  continue  to 
buy  their  opinions  where  they  bu\-  their  goods,  and  have  to 
pay  the  highest  price  for  them. 

The  Steuben  County  Wine    Compan\%  of   Nos.  246  and 
248  Madison   street,  Chicago,   was  among  the  first    to  per- 
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ceive  the  value  of  the  American  grape,  and  to  determine  to 
utilize  it.  This  concern  is  one  of  the  largest,  and,  as  far  as 
growth,  development  and  products  is  concerned,  the  model 
institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Being  actual  pro- 
ducers they  are  able  to  offer  consumers  a  full  line  of  wines 
and  brandies  of  absolute  purity,  the  product  of  the  vine- 
growing  region   of   Hammondsport  and  western  New  York. 

This  locality  has  been  of  late  justly  styled  the  Rheims 
of  America,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  grape  culture  by  its 
light  shaley  soil,  its  undulating  and  even  precipitous  surface, 
favorable  to  southeast  exposure,  to  which  may  be  added  its 
proximity  to  the  lake  that  lends  its  gentle  breeze  to  protect 
the  vines  from  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  which  in  the  sum- 
mer season  lurks  amongst  the  thick  foliage,  and  from  the 
sometimes  treacherous  chilly  night  air    of  the  later  months. 

The  principal  varieties  of  grapes  cultivated  are  the  Ca- 
tawba, Delaware,  lona,  Walter,  Reisling,  Norton,  Isabella 
and  Concord,  and  it  is  the  careful  selection  and  combining 
of  the  different  juices  that  has  produced  the  well  known 
Golden  Cross  champagne  of  this  popular  house,  the  agree- 
able vinous  flavor,  fine  bouquet  and  taste  having  secured 
for  this  brand,  as  for  all  other  productions  of  the  company, 
the  award  for  superior  excellence . 

The  reputation  of  the  company  is  based  not  only  on  the 
true  and  genuine  wine  properties  of  its  productions,  but 
largely  on  their  undoubted  purity,  which  important  feature 
is  attained  by  the  great  care  exercised  in  the  manipulation 
of  both  grapes  and  juices,  which  process  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows: 

When  picked,  the  grapes  are  taken  to  the  cellars, 
whence,  after  being  carefully  assorted,  removing  all  imper- 
fect or  decayed  fruit,  they  are  run  through  mills  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  skins  without 
crushing  the  seeds,  that  the   juice   may  be  more  easily  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  J^rcss  roojn  below,  where  the  lixxgc  presses  of  im- 
proved patterns  and  powerful  leverage  complete  the  work  of 
extraction,  after  which  the  juice  is  conve}'cd  through  rubber 
hose  into  large  casks  where  the  first  fermentation  takes  place. 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed  the  clear  or  per- 
fected wine  is  changed,  or  in  the  terms  used  by  the  cellar- 
men  "  racked,"  this  being  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
geniously constructed  hand  pump  forcing  it  through  the 
liose  into  other  and  clean  casks. 

The  bottling  of  the  wine  previous  to  "  champagnizing,'' 
or  second  fermentation,  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  the  business,  the  employes  being  variously  engaged,  first 
filling  the  bottles  from  the  casks  marked  "Cuvee,"  meaning 
mixed  or  blended,  by  the  aid  of  an  improved  automatic 
bottle  filler,  then  follows  the  corking,  after  which  is  attached 
the  metallic  fastening  called  an  agraff,  always  used  in  first 
corking. 

In  the  selecting  of  the  different  wines  for  their  very 
essential  and  indispensable  properties  of  spirit,  flavor,  acidity 
and  sugar,  great  care  and  skill  are  required  that  a  perfect 
combination  may  be  obtained,  thereby  insuring  a  uniform 
mousse  and  bouquet.  And  it  is  proper  to  remark  in  this, 
connection  that  the  breakage  or  bursting  of  bottles  by  the 
accumulating  gas  is  largely  controlled  by  the  skillful  practice 
of  blending  or  confining  before  referred  to,  thereby  greatly 
reducing  an  important  item  of  expense  in  manufacturing 
champagnes. 

After  the  bottles  are  filled,  as  described,  they  are  placed 
in  a  warm  temperature,  when  a  second  fermentation  in  the 
bottles  is  induced,  and  it  is  positively  during  this  stage  of 
the  handling  that  the  carbolic  acid  gas  is  generated,  giving 
to  the  wines  that  life  and  true  sparkling  quality  produced 
by  this  process  of  natural  fermentation  contained  only  in 
all  genuine  champagne. 
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When  this  fermentation  in  the  bottles  is  well  advanced 
they  are  lowered  in  the  cool  vaults  below,  and  piled  in  long 
tiers  on  each  side  where  they  are  allowed  to  lie  quietly  for 
two  or  three  years  and  mature.  During  this  time  the  sedi- 
ment (which  as  well  as  the  carbolic  acid  gas  is  developed  by 
fermentation)  settles  on  the  underside  of  the  bottle.  At  the 
proper  time  or  when  wanted,  the  bottles  are  taken  from  the 
tiers  and  placed  upon  the  clearing  tables  ok  sedinietit  rakes  in 
the  center  of  the  vault,  neck  downward.  While  in  this 
position  they  are  shaken  with  a  rotary  motion  by  experts 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  twice  a  day  until  the  sediment 
is  finally  all  deposited  on  the  cork. 

The  process  of  finishing  champagne  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  be  witnessed.  The  finishing  room  contains 
all  of  the  latest  improved  appliances  for  the  business,  and 
the  workmen  are  well  skilled  in  their  use.  When  required 
the  wine  is  brought  up  to  the  finishing  room  where  the 
"'  disgorging"  process  is  effected  by  an  expert,  the  cork  be- 
ing loosened  and  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the  gas  taking 
with  it  enough  of  the  wine  to  remove  every  particle  of  the 
sediment.  By  the  aid  of  a  finely  adapted  machine  a 
syrup  made  from  pure  rock  candy  and  fine  old  cham- 
pagne is  then  added,  after  which  it  is  recorked,  tied,  wired, 
foiled  and  labeled,  and  ready,  as  soon  as  the  wine  and  syrup 
become  assimilated,  for  shipment. 

Now  that  we  have  considered  in  its  various  details  the 
modes  and  manner  of  operating,  incident  to  a  trade  whose 
perfection  has  been  reached  after  much  study  and  experi- 
menting, excelling  in  its  results  many  of  its  European  com- 
petitors, and  entitling  it  fairly  to  its  well  earned  reputation 
as  the  leading  wine  house  in  this  country,  we  cite  the 
Steuben  County  Wine  Company  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent instances  of  the  progress  of  events  in  this  branch  of 
American  industry. 
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ASPHALT  BLOCK  PAYING. 

The  important  subject  of  street  paving  has  during  the 
past  few  years  received  more  consideration  from  engineers, 
property  owners,  city  oflficials  and  others  interested  in  it, 
than  ever  before.  The  result  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  many  streets  in  various  cities,  but  (with 
the  exception  of  the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  im- 
provement has  been  general)  these  improvements  have  been 
principally  confined  to  heavy  trafific  or  business  streets,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  are  still 
disgraced  with  wretched  rubble  or  cobble-stone  pavements, 
which  are  noisy,  unsanitary  and  most  uncomfortable  to  ride 
over,  even  when  in  their  best  state,  which  can  onl)-  be  main- 
tained by  frequent  and  expensive  repairs,  or  rather  relaying. 
Whatever  has  been  or  can  be  said  in  favor  of  any  particular 
kind  of  pavement,  it  is  a  fact  that  not  one  of  them  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  climate,  heavy  trafific, 
light  trafific,  heavy  grade,  light  grade,  business  and  residence 
localit}',  etc.,  etc.,  ano  this  fact  is  now  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged by  engineers,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  accepted 
by  the  general  public.  Thus  Belgian-stone  blocks,  laid  upon 
a  sand-cushioned  foundation  of  h)-draulic  concrete,  with 
graveled  and  pitched  joints,  are  almost  universally  conceded 
to  constitute  the  best  pavement  for  heavy  trafific  streets. 
Such  a  pavement  is,  however,  not  only  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive for  residence  streets  of  light  trafific,  but  is  less  pleasant  to 
drive  upon  than  a  pavement  of  asphalt  blocks,  while  the  latter 
is  more  easily  kept  clean,  and,  although  much  less  costly, 
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is  sufficiently  durable  to  fully  justify  its  adoption  under  the 
conditions  named. 

The  qualities  of  Compressed  Asphalt  Block  pavement 
which  render  it  specially  desirable  for  residence  streets,  may 
be  stated  thus : 

1st.  It  is  comparatively  smooth  without  being  inherently 
slippery ;  nor  does  it  polish  from  use,  as  is  the  case  with  stone 
blocks;  so  much  is  this  the  case  with  stone  blocks,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  irregularity  of  these  blocks  and  the  open  joints 
resulting  therefrom,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  horses 
to  obtain  sufficient  foothold  to  enable  them  to  draw  any  con- 
siderable loads  upon  it. 

2d.  It  is  comparatively  noiseless,  giving  forth  but  little 
sound  from  the  striking  of  the  iron  shoes  of  horses,  or  the 
rolling  of  wheels  upon  it — a  most  desirable  quality  for  a  resi- 
dence street  pavement. 

3d.  It  is  sanitary  in  the  highest  degree;  the  blocks  are 
non-absorbent,  and  being  uniform,  are  laid  close  together, 
and  the  joints,  which  are  filled  with  fine,  clean  sand,  are  soon 
practically  closed  by  compression  from  traffic,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  absorption  of  noxious  liquors,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
filling  of  the  large  spaces  between  stone  blocks  (where  not 
laid  with  pitched  joints),  the  saturated  sand  and  earth  contin- 
uously giving  off  effluvia  which  contaminates  the  air  we 
breathe,  certainly  a  most  important  consideration  in  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  cities  where  countless  thousands  are  born 
and  reared. 

4th,  Durability. — Under  the  conditions  for  which  this 
pavement  is  recommended,  it  will  remain  in  good  order  with- 
out repair  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  in  streets  where  the 
traffic  upon  it  is  very  light  and  infrequent,  it  will  endure  for 
twenty  years.  The  first  statement  has  been  fully  proven  by 
actual  test  of  the  pavement  in  a  number  of  places  where  it  had 
remained  in  cood  order  under  a  considerable  traffic  for  vari- 
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Oils  terms  of  years  up  to  twelve,  and  its  condition  at  this 
time  fully  justifies  the  assertion  that  it  will  continue  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  for  many  years  to  come.  It  has  stood 
well  for  as  long  as  seven  or  eight  years  under  a  very  heavy 
traffic,  but  as  before  stated,  it  is  not  claimed  for  it  that  it  is 
as  durable  as  stone,  and  it  is  therefore  not  recommended  for 
heavy  traffic  streets. 

5th.  Cost. — It  costs  less  than  Belgian  stone  block  pave- 
ment laid  in  same  manner,  /.  e.,  upon  sand  and  natural  soil 
foundation,  and  with  sanded  joints.  While  the  cost  of  Bel- 
gian-stone block  on  concrete,  and  with  pitched  joints,  is 
from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  more  than  the  Asphalt  Block, 
the  cost  of  sheet  Asphalt  is  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  above 
that  of  Asphalt  Block,  according  to  locality. 

The  first  Asphalt  Blocks  were  made  at  San  Francisco 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  since,  and  in  the  most  prim- 
itive manner.  Since  these  early  efforts  a  very  large  sum  has 
been  expended,  in  developing  and  perfecting  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  production  of  blocks  of  uniform  density, 
and  made  under  uniform  conditions  as  to  quantities,  and 
temperature  of  stone  and  asphalt,  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
enable  their  being  supplied  in  any  quantity  desired,  and  this 
result  has  been  fully  attained.  Manufactories  are  now  estab- 
lished at  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Norristown,  Pa.  (for  Phila- 
delphia); Hastings,  on  the  Hudson  for  New  York;  Bal- 
timore (for  Maiyland  and  Washington),  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  60,000  blocks  per  day,  equal  to  2,300  square 
yards  of  pavement  per  day. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  is  to  crush  and  roll  lime- 
stone until  it  will  all  pass  through  a  screen  of  14^-inch  mesh, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  whole  is  reduced  to  powder.  This 
stone  is  then  heated  to  about  250  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  15  per  cent  of  its  own  weight  of  Trin- 
idad asphaltum  heated  to  280  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  lime- 
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stone  dust  combining  with  the  liquid  asphalt  and  forming  a 
bituminous  and  calcareous  cement,  with  which  all  of  the 
larger  particles  of  stone  are  coated.  While  being  mixed  the 
materials  are  kept  up  to  a  high  temperature,  by  means  of 
steam  jacket  around  mixer  or  pug  mill,  so  that  the  material 
is  finally  delivered  to  the  press  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature to  cause  all  the  particles  to  adhere  one  to  another, 
when  subjected  to  the  heavy  pressure  applied  by  the  press, 
thereby  producing  a  practically  homogeneous  and  solid 
block.  The  pressure  applied  on  each  block  is  not  less  than 
eighty-four  tons,  which  has  been  found  necessary  by  experi- 
ence, where  blocks  are  made  with  sufficient  rapidity  for 
economical  production,  although  the  material  being  plastic 
and  tenacious,  will  form  itself  into  a  solid  block  under  much 
less  pressure,  in  fact  under  very  moderate  pressure,  if  given 
time  to  distribute  itself  throughout  the  mold.  The  blocks 
are  delivered  by  the  press  into  a  bath  of  cold  water,  from 
which  they  are  taken  and  piled  in  stock  for  use.  The  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  required  for  all  the  different  proc- 
esses of  crushing  and  rolling  stone,  melting  and  mixing  as- 
phalt, heating  stone,  mixing  the  materials  after  being  heated, 
pressing  into  form  of  block,  etc.,  etc.,  is  heavy  and  expensive  ; 
the  press  alone  weighing  26,000  lbs.,  and  several  of  the  other 
machines  weighing  from  14,000  to  18,000  lbs.  each. 

The  Chicago  Times  of  February  26,  1882,  published  the 
following  statement,  prepared  by  a  civil  engineer  of  New 
York,  for  this  city's  street  department,  which  gives  our 
readers  the  best  possible  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the 
several  kinds  of  pavements  in  use  in  Chicago,  the  four  varieties 
being  designated  by  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
excellence,  the  best  by  i,  the  next  by  2,  next  by  3,  and  the 
poorest  by  4 : 
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Economy  in  first  construction 

Economy  repair  in  10  years 

Economy  repair,  25  years 

Fooling  for  horses 

Economy  in  horse  tiesh 

Economy  in  vehicles 

Ease  of  traction 

Comfort  of  rider 

Freedom  from  noise 

Freedom  from  dust 

Freedom  from  mud 

Freedom  from  exhahitions 

Facility  in  cleaning 

Facility  in  reaching  pipes  and  relaying, 

Surface  drainage 

Healthfulness 


Comprcsscil 
H6|ihalt 
block. 

Granite  or 

Medina 

stone  block. 

Cedar 
block. 

Mac- 
adum. 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

All  of  the  above  points  are  of  importance  in  deciding 
upon  the  value  of  a  pavement  for  any  given  street,  the  im- 
portance of  each  point  for  any  particular  street  being  gov- 
erned by  the  character  and  use  of  the  street. 

It  will  be  seen  that — 

The  wooden  block  stands  first  on  i  point  and  lowest  on 
4  points. 

The  granite  block  stands  first  on  i  point  and  lowest  on  6 
points. 

The  macadam  stands  first  on  2  points  and  lowest  on  6 
points. 

The  asphalt  block  stands  first  on  I2  points  and  lowest 
on  none. 

Professor  Trowbridge,  one  of  the  finest  civil  engineers  of 
the  day,  in  a  lecture  to  the  students  of  his  class  on  the  sub- 
ject of  asphalt  and  its  uses,  said  "  that  in  a  few  years  every 
private  street  would  be  paved  with  asphalt  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  then  50,000  tons  of  it  would  be  yearly  used 
in  New  York  city."  The  healthfulness  of  the  asphalt  block 
pavement  is  only  one  of  its  recommendations. 

The  Asphalt  Block  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago 
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— office,  I02  Washington  street — have  done  the  pubHc  in- 
calculable good  in  developing  and  perfecting  this  wonderful 
pavement,  and  it  is  only  just  that  we  should  give  them 
credit  for  it.  The  asphalt  block  as  made  by  them  is  pro- 
nounced by  scientific  experts  the  best  general  pavement  yet 
discovered. 


INSURANCE. 


MUCH  curious  as  well  as  valuable  information  would 
doubtless  repay  any  well-directed  effort  to  trace  the 
history  of  insurance  from  the  time  when  men  first  in  any  sys- 
tematic way  attempted  to  secure  themselves  by  any  other  than 
physical  means  from  loss  by  damage  to  property,  or  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  pecuniary  loss  in  any  of  their  various 
investments  and  ventures.  Civilization  had  probably  quite 
far  advanced,  and  commerce  had  probably  assumed  great  im- 
portance, involving  large  values  and  the  hazard  of  change  of 
location,  transportation  from  one  place  to  another,  before 
any  well-developed  ideas  had  taken  shape  for  protection 
against  pecuniary  loss  by  any  system  of  insurance,  such  as 
we  understand  the  term  to-day. 

It  is  certain  that  its  earliest  known  application  was 
against  the  perils  of  navigation,  which  involved  the  greatest 
dangers,  they  being  both  varied  and  less  subject  to  control. 
But  the  principle  once  established  of  protection  against  loss 
by  reimbursement  therefor,  in  payments  distributed  in  small 
amounts  over  a  long  time,  or  among  a  large  number  of  par- 
ticipants, either  or  both  combined,  could  not  fail  very  soon 
to  be  much  more  generally  applied  than  could  originally 
have  been  conceived. 

A  principle  once  established  becomes  immortal,  and  is 
subject  to  infinite  modifications  and  methods  of  application. 
W'c  accordingly  find  the  principle  of  insurance  subsequently 
applied  to  every  kind  of  accident  against  which  indemnity 
could  be  desired,  fire,  flood,  frost,  lightning,  decay,  disease, 
income,  title,  the  issue  of  marriage,  by  which  title  could  be 
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affected  or  diverted,  even  conscription  for  military  service. 
It  has  become  so  thoroughly  inwrought  into  the  economy 
of  our  trade  that  it  now  underhes  our  whole  system  of  com- 
mercial credit,  which  in  turn  underlies  our  whole  system  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  immense  interests  involved  if  not  controlled  to-day 
by  it  have  induced  the  largest  states  of  this  country  to  in- 
terpose their  authority  for  control.  The  fullest  develop- 
ment of  all  institutions  relating  to  wealth,  property,  com- 
merce or  trade  are  to  be  found,  of  course,  in  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  sections.  Many  of  our  merchants  can 
remember  when  the  wdiole  insurance  of  the  West  was  done 
in  New  York,  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 

The  vast  business  interests  centered  in  Chicago  rendered 
it  natural  that  the  various  insurance  companies  of  the  world 
should  come  here  for  business,  yet  no  city  in  the  world  ever 
gave  to  insurance  men  such  a  painful  surprise  as  did  Chicago 
in  1 87 1. 

The  total  loss  by  the  fire  was  estimated  at  over  $200,- 
000,000,  on  which  the  companies  had  risks  amounting  to 
over  $125,000,000,  of  which  considerably  over  one-half  was 
paid,  in  round  numbers  $80,000,000,  and  while  resulting  in 
the  ruin  of  a  large  number  of  companies  between  sixty  and 
seventy  made  for  themselves  a  grand  record  for  honesty  and 
uprightness  in  business.  In  1871  there  were  sixteen  local 
companies  and  a  large  number  of  outside  companies  doing 
business  in  this  city.  To-day  there  are  six  local  companies 
and  forty-seven  agencies,  representing  one  hundred  and 
seventy  companies.  The  laws  of  Illinois  are  not  only  so 
perfectly  adapted  in  themselves  to  the  prevention  of  fraud, 
but  are  so  efficiently  and  vigilantly  administered  that  the 
fact  of  a  company  doing  business  in  this  state  is  a  complete 
guarantee  of  its  financial  soundness  and  prudent  manage- 
ment, and  many  of  the  companies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
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man)',  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have  branch  or<j;aniza- 
tions  in  Chicago. 

The  past  year  of  1885  has  been  an  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate one  for  the  companies  doing  business  here,  the 
losses  having  been  heavier  than  in  any  year  since  1874. 

In  June  last  a  new  association  was  formed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  *' Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters"  which  was 
established  in  1856,  and  the  "Underwriters*  Exchange" 
which  was  established  in  1879.  This  new  association  is 
stj'led  '•  The  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,"  and  it  prac- 
tically embraces  the  whole  fire  insurance  fraternity  of  the 
city,  tts  officers  are  Charles  W.  Drew,  president ;  Edward 
M.  Teall,  vice-president;  Ralph  N.  Trimmingham,  secretary; 
O.  \V,  Barrett,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  A.  Bowden,  superin- 
tendent of  sur\e)'s. 

In  view  of  the  severe  losses  experienced  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  it  is  now  under  consideration  to  devise  a 
system  by  which  parties  insuring  property  shall  be  stimu- 
lated by  a  discrimination  in  rates  to  adopt  every  precaution 
to  lessen  the  contingency  of  loss  by  fire.  Instead  of  making 
a  general  raise  of  the  rates  all  round  it  certainly  seems  more 
just  to  adopt  a  policy  somewhat  of  the  nature  indicated,  and 
if  proved  practicable  it  should  as  certainly  meet  with  a 
favorable  response  from  the  public  generally. 

The  following  will  be  found  to  be  leading  representative 
fire  insurance  companies  and  agencies  in  Chicago : 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  of  England,  William 
Warren,  resident  secretary,  124  La  Salle  street. 

Royal  of  England,  C.  H.  Case  &  Co.,  Ro)'al  Insurance 
Building. 

Home  Insurance  Company,  New  York.  Total  cash 
assets,  $7,395,090.55  Ducat  &  Lyon,  Managers  Western 
Department  and  local  agents  for  Chicago.  Home  Insurance 
building. 
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O.  W.  Barrett,  172  La  Salle  street. 

D.  S.  Hunger  &  Co.,  168  La  Salle  street. 

Carl  Huncke,  92  La  Salle  street,  manager  Chicago  branch 
office,  Germania  Fire,  New  York. 

George  W.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  204  and  206  La  Salle 
street;  American,  Newark;  Fireman's,  Newark;  Exchange 
Fire,  New  York;  Sterling,  New  York;  Germania,  New  York; 
Lloyd's  Plate  Glass,  New  York. 

W.  H.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  175  La  Salle  street;  Fire  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia;  Reading  Fire,  Reading,  Pa. 

Hammond  &  Fry,  177  La  Salle  street;  British  American 
Assurance  Co.,  Toronto;  Union,  Philadelphia;  Hekla,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Commerce  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Albany,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Lowell  &  Co.,  187  La  Salle  street;  Aurora  Fire, 
Cincinnati;  Firemen's,  Chicago. 

G.  H.  Koch,  181  La  Salle  street. 

William  G.  Wood,  161   La  Salle  street. 

James  Ayars,  155  La  Salle  street;  Phoenix,  Hartford. 

A.  D.  Kennedy,  210  La  Salle  street. 

T.  S.  Cunningham,  Insurance  Exchange  building,  220  La 
Salle  street;  American  Fire,  Philadelphia;  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Reliance,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Charles  W.  Drew,  162  La  Salle  street;  Commercial  Union 
Assurance,  London  ;  Guardian  Assurance,  London  ;  Security, 
New  Haven  ;  Prescott,  Boston  ;  Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia. 

R.  W.  Hosmer,  154  La  Salle  street  ;  Norwich  Union 
Fire,  London ;  American,  Boston ;  Mercantile  Fire  and 
Marine,  Boston  ;  Lion  Fire  (limited),  London. 

H.  M.  Loomis,  171  La  Salle  street;  Agricultural,  Water- 
town. 

S.  M.  Moore  &  Co.,  La  Salle  and  Madison  streets;  Orient, 
Hartford  ;  Lion  Fire,  London ;  Louisville  Underwriters, 
Louisville ;  London  and  Provincial  Fire,  London. 
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Edward  ]\I.  Teall  &  Co.,  156  and  158  La  Salle  street; 
Westchester  Fire,  New  York;  Citizens,  St.  Louis;  Long 
Island,  New  York ;  Montauk  Fire,  New  York ;  Star  Fire, 
New  York. 

Lancashire  Insurance  Company  of  Manchester,  England, 
Western  department,  208  and  210  La  Salle  street.  W.  G. 
Ferguson,  general  agent. 

H.  J.  Straight  &  Co.,  150  La  Salle  street;  Sun  Fire 
Office  of  London. 

C.M.Rogers,  171  La  Salle  street:  American  Central,  St. 
Louis. 

INSURANCE    BROKERS. 

O.  Pierce,  insurance  broker,  202  La  Salle  street.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  a  thoroughly  progressive  and  independent  broker ; 
he  has  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  this  and  foreign 
countries,  and  places  all  insurance  that  is  trusted  to  his  care 
among  these  solid  institutions.  An  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  feature  of  his  business  is  the  handling  large 
lines  of  insurance  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  and  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  Mr. 
Pierce  possesses  all  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  long  experi- 
ence in  the  business  and  intimate  relations  with  the  most 
prominent  corporations,  combined  with  the  rare  faculty  of 
grasping  every  detail  of  the  most  intricate  arrangement. 
Probably  there  is  no  other  brokerage  insurance  office  in  the 
whole  country  that  transacts  so  large  an  amount  of  business, 
all  of  which  is  necessarily  done  under  the  personal  care  and 
supervision  of  Mr.  Pierce ;  and  this  extensive  business  is 
due  entirely  to  the  well-earned  confidence  he  has  inspired, 
the  general  satisfaction  given  by  all  his  transactions  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  that  he  has  displayed. 
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ACCIDENT   INSURANCE, 

The  Mutual  Accident  Association  of  the  Northwest  has 
made  two  assessments  of  two  dollars  per  member  in  nearly 
two  years,  a  part  of  which  is  in  the  treasury.  All  indemni- 
ties have  been  paid  in  full.  Home  ofifice,  rooms  Nos.  3  and 
4,  No.  69  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Solicitors 
wanted,  State  and  local.  Thils  is  the  best  side  line  for  trav- 
eling men.  Address  W.  A.  Moore,  superintendent  of 
solicitors. 

LIVE   STOCK   INSURANCE. 

Security  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company,  room  2,  197 
La  Salle  street,  capital  $100,000.  Live  stock  insured  against 
death  caused  by  accident  or  disease:  also  against  theft. 
Home  office,  Bloomington,  Ills.,  George  W.  Cory,  manager. 
This  is  the  only  company  of  its  kind  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  State. 

PLATE    GLASS    INSURANCE. 

The  many  ways  in  which  accidents  to  plate  glass  may 
occur  suggest  to  the  careful  business  man  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  guard  against  loss  by  the  carelessness  of  others,  and  is 
equally  as  important  to  insure  his  plate  glass  against  acci- 
dent as  his  property  against  fire. 

The  Lloyd's  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  of  which  George  W.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  of  Nos.  204 
and  206  La  Salle  street,  are  the  Chicago  agents,  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  risks  of  this  character,  as  well  as 
plate  glass  mirrors  and  show  cases  from  all  accidents  not 
covered  by  fire  policy. 

The  company  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  having  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000.  Total  assets  Jan- 
uary I,  1884,  $156,548.96;  total  liabilities,  $11,298.13;  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $145,250.83. 
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This  company  in  case  of  loss  not  only  saves  the  insured 
money,  but  also  trouble  and  delay,  as  immediately  upon 
notification  the  agents  of  the  company  replace  the  broken 
glass.  Owing  to  their  large  business  they  have  frequently 
over  one  hundred  breakages  per  month,  and  their  gross 
losses  for  the  last  }'ear  were  $42,000. 

LIFE    INSURANCE. 

The  notion  that  life-insurance  companies  have  a  habit  of 
contesting  policies  is  one\\'hich  is  fast  disappearing,  although 
vestiges  of  it  undoubtedly  still  remain.  There  are  yet  peo- 
ple who,  unfamiliar  with  the  system  upon  which  life-insur- 
ance is  founded,  and  ill-informed  as  to  the  usages  of  the 
companies,  fancy  that  the  payment  of  a  policy  is  a  matter 
of  "adjustment"  and  "settlement"  rather  than  a  prompt 
and  full  liquidation  of  the  claim. 

Perhaps  this  erroneous  idea  grows  out  of  the  common 
confusion  between  life  and  fire  insurance.  People  hear  and 
read  more  concerning  fire  insurance  than  they  do  of  life,  and 
a  fire  insurance  policy  is  one  that  of  a  necessity  must  always 
be  "adjusted."  The  loss  upon  property  destroyed  by  fire  is 
not  always  total,  and  never  twice  alike.  It  can  only  be  de- 
termined after  the  destruction,  and  must  then  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  its  extent.  Suits  at  law  not  unfrequently  arise 
on  account  of  suspected  incendiarism  or  gross  over-insurance, 
which  help  add  to  the  impression  that  insurance  contracts 
of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  be  subjects  of  ultimate  dispute. 

But  life-insurance,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  is 
wholly  different.  A  life  policy  is  payable  at  its  full  value  in 
one  of  two  contingencies,  both  of  which  must  occur — viz  : 
either  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  it  is  an  endowment 
policy,  or  at  the  death  of  the  insured  in  any  case.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  the  matter.  The  policy  must  be  paid  and  is 
paid.     The   building  may  onl)'  half  burn,  but  the  man  can- 
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not  half  die.  In  the  words  of  the  old  plantation  refrain  : 
"  When  he  dies  he  dies  all  over,"  and  if  insured  his  bene- 
ficiaries get  the  money.  "  Adjustments  "  or  "  part  pay- 
ments "  of  life-insurance  policies  are  very  rare,  and  then 
occur  only  when  some  pronounced  irregularity  or  misrepre- 
sentation in  securing  the  policy  makes  it  extremely  doubtful 
if  anything  at  all  should  be  paid.  Even  when  fraud  is  at- 
tempted upon  the  companies,  accompanied  as  it  usually  is 
with  other  crime,  it  has  come  to  be  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  to  pay  instead  of  facing  a  vexatious  lawsuit,  with 
the  consequent  odium  that  seems  inevitable  to  fall  upon  an 
organization  which  only  seeks  to  protect  its  living  policy- 
holders and  head  off  rascality. 

Those  who  fancy  that  American  life  comipanies  are  not 
doing  much  except  to  receive  premiums  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  their  payments  to  policyholders  last  year 
amounted  to  nearly  $80,000,000,  an  average  exceeding 
$200,000  a  day.  This  has  been  disbursed  steadily  and  with- 
out ostentation.  Its  payment  was  a  certainty  from  the  time 
the  insurance  was  taken,  contingent  only  upon  the  insured 
continuing  their  part  of  the  contract  by  keeping  the  policies 
alive.  With  the  mighty  growth  of  life-insurance  in  this 
country  still  larger  annual  sums  will  be  disbursed,  and,  in 
the  face  of  these  great  payments,  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  recipients,  will  gradually  disappear  the  last  trace  of  the 
now  but  faintly  lingering  idea  that  claims  upon  the  com- 
panies are  not  met  promptly  and  gladly  as  soon  as  they 
mature. 

The  following  are  prominent  life  insurance  companies 
represented  and  doing  business  in  Chicago: 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  organized  1846;  purely  mutual.  Ratio  of 
expense  of  management  to  receipts  since  organization,  8.2 
per  cent.     Jacob  L.  Greene,  president;  John  M.  Taylor,  vice- 
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president:  \V.  G.  Abbot,  sccrctar)-;  John  K.  Stearns,  general 
agent  for  Illinois,  i6  and  17  Iloiiorc  building. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Conipan}-,  of  New  York.  All  pol- 
icies issued  by  this  company  are  world-wide,  being  indisput- 
able after  death  on  account  of  residence,  or  travel,  or  habits 
of  life.  All  policies  non-forfeitable.  Assets,  $5,500,000; 
surplus,  $1,500,000;  ratio,  1.34.  E.  H.  Kellogg,  superin- 
tendent agencies;  Adams  Express  building. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  president.  Assets,  §108,908,967.51; 
liabilities,  $103,896,333.73;  surplus,  $5,012,336.78;  Ferguson 
&  Winston,  managing  agents  for  Chicago  and  Cook  county, 
73  Dearborn  street. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  Chicago  general  agency, 
room  8,  Merchant's  building,  92  La  Salle  street.  E.  P.  Rob- 
erts, W.  E.  Poulson,  W.  D.  Wyman,  W.  N.  Sattley,  general 
agents. 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Its  five  year  option  policies  are  the  most  desirable  form  of 
life  insurance.  All  policies  non-forfeitable  and  incontestable. 
Calvin  S.  Smith,  general  agent  for  Cook  county,  20,  21  and 
23  Major  block. 

Union  ^Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Maine,  Ben. 
Williams,  superintendent,  133  La  Salle  street. 
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THE  Washington  Park  Club  was  organized  in  January, 
1883,  having  for  its  objects  the  providing  of  a  club 
house  and  pleasure  grounds  for  the  entertainment  of  its 
members,  where  at  all  times  they  may  meet  for  social 
intercourse;  and  further  to  encourage,  by  providing  the 
proper  facilities,  raising,  improving,  breeding,  training  and 
exhibiting  horses  at  meetings  to  be  held  at  stated  times 
each  year.  How  well  and  successfully  the  intentions  of  the 
promoters  of  the  association  have  been  carried  out,  is 
demonstrated  to-day  in  its  possession  of  the  most  beautiful 
park,  most  elegant  club  house,  and  the  finest  racing  track  in 
America. 

The  organization  of  this  club  marked  an  important  epoch 
in  the  turf  annals  of  Chicago,  bringing,  as  it  does,  into 
direct  and  active  connection  with  the  management  of  racing 
matters,  a  class  of  gentlemen  who  have  never  heretofore 
been  prominently  identified  with  turf  sports.  It  is  with  the 
turf  as  it  is  with  politics:  if  its  character  is  to  be  improved, 
men  of  high  character  and  standing  must  take  hold  of  it, 
and  not  merely  stand  back  and  deprecate  its  shortcomings. 
To  show  that  the  future  of  high-class  turf  sports  in  Chicago 
is  in  good  and  safe  hands,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  officers,  among  whom  will  be  found  gentlemen 
of  national  reputation  in  military,  commercial  and  social 
circles : 

Ofificers  of  the  Club:  Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  presi- 
dent; Samuel  W.  Allerton,  Albert  S.  Gage,  Charles  Schwartz, 
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Columbus  R.  Cummings,  vice-presidents;  John  R.Walsh, 
treasurer;  John  E.  Brewster,  secretary.  Board  of  Direc- 
tors: Lieut.  Gen.  P.H.Sheridan,  Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank, 
Samuel  W.  Allerton,  Columbus  R.  Cummings,  John  R. 
Walsh,  Albert  S.  Gage,  Henry  J.  Macfarland,  Morton  B. 
Hull,  Wirt  D.  Walker,  John  B.  Carson,  James  Van  Inwagen, 
Charles  D.  Hamill,  John  Dupee,  Jr.,  George  H.  Rozet, 
Thomas  Cratty,  Charles  Schwartz,  Norman  B.  Ream,  James 
W.  Oakley,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  John  H.  Dwight,  Samuel 
H.  Sweet,  George  H.Wheeler,  Charles  J.  Singer,  John  E. 
Brewster. 

The  club's  property  consists  of  eighty  acres,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Sixty-first  street,  on  the  east  by  Cottage  Grove 
avenue,  on  the  south  by  Sixty-third  street  and  on  the  west 
by  South  Park  avenue.  Lying,  as  it  does,  midway  between 
Woodlawn  and  Englcwood,  it  is  accessible  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  Pittsburgh  &  Fort  W^1yne  Railroad,  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railroad  and  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
besides  from  its  contiguity  to  West  South  Park  by  both 
Grand  and  Drexel  boulevards,  and  the  Hyde  Park  street 
railway.  The  land  has  a  gentle,  natural  slope  from  the  east 
and  north,  twelve  feet  above  city  datum  in  elevation  to  the 
west  and  south,  allowing  a  feature  acceptable  to  all  turfmen, 
viz:  A  track  of  gentle  up  and  down  grade,  which  is  con- 
sidered faster  than  a  dead-level  run.  The  grand  stand  is 
back  from  the  course  a  hundred  feet,  and  combines  in  its 
completeness  the  sloping  lawn  features  so  popular  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  and  the  commodious  appointments  of  Jerome  Park, 
together  with  its  basement  privileges.  Perfect  accommoda- 
tion for  turfmen  is  afforded — stables  of  the  most  approved 
style,  thoroughly  drained  and  ventilated.  For  the  members 
commodious  sheds;  for  the  public  a  park  that  combines  all 
the  best  features  of  the  accepted  racing  centers  of  the  United 
States.     The  management  has  considered  rapid    and    com- 
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plete  surface  drainage  first,  and  all  else  has  to  subserve  that 
most  important  end.  The  track  has  many  of  the  features  of 
the  popular  Saratoga  course,  although  wider,  and  having  on 
the  same  grounds  a  practice  track,  resembling  in  that  respect 
the  course  at  Louisville.  The  home  and  back  stretches  have 
a  length  of  1,414  feet,  the  turns  1,226  feet,  thus  affording 
longer  straight  runs  than  the  stereotyped  method  of  having 
stretches  and  turns  of  equal  length.  The  widths  are:  Home- 
stretch, 85  feet;  backstretch,  70  feet;  turns,  65  feet.  Imme- 
diately inside  of  the  course  proper,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  ten-foot  drainage  sod  space,  is  the  practice  track,  forty 
feet  in  width,  which  is  constructed  with  the  same  care  as  the 
track  itself. 

In  three-quarter  mile  dashes  it  has  formerly  been  an 
objection  that  the  horses  were  started  on  the  mile  course  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  spectators.  To  obviate  this  is  a 
diagonal  chute  similar  to  that  at  Saratoga,  which  allows 
a  start  near  the  wire,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand  and  club  house. 

The  steeplechase  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  water- 
jumps  occur  over  natural  lake-necks,  a  feature  unknown  on 
any  course  in  this  country.  The  awkward  artificial  water- 
jumps  now  in  vogue  are  not  only  unnatural  in  appearance, 
but  do  not  acquaint  the  horse  with  the  presence  of  water 
until  at  its  brink.  The  property  is  inclosed  with  a  partially 
open  fence,  which,  in  a  measure,  foreshadows  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  club,  affording,  as  it  does,  an  opportunity  for 
the  passing  public  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  grounds. 

The  stables  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  horse  owners,  and 
a  mention  of  some  of  the  important  improvements  made  in 
this  direction  will  be  found  of  interest.  There  are  500 
stalls,  each  12x14  feet  in  size,  and  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear; 
the  stalls  are  grouped  variously  from  five  to  thirty  under 
one  roof,  so  that  exclusive  accommodation  can  be  furnished 
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according  to  the  number  of  horses  to  be  provided  for. 
Especial  care  is  taken  to  render  these  stables  in  the  highest 
degree  healthful  and  convenient.  The  highest  point  of 
ground  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  stables,  thus 
insuring  the  most  thorough  drainage  and  freedom  from 
dampness,  while  each  stall  is  ventilated  by  large  transoms  in 
the  front  and  rear,  and  from  the  interior  in  every  case  is 
constructed  a  large  ventilating  flue  opening  above  the  roof. 
H}'drants  j^ielding  pure  lake  water  are  placed  in  front  of 
each  stable;  fences  divide  and  separate  the  buildings,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  ground  set  apart  for  each,  and  a  porch 
ten  feet  in  width  supplies  shade  and  shelter.  Secretary 
Brewster,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  feature  of 
race  track  equipment  upon  every  prominent  course  in  Amer- 
ica, has  given  especial  attention  to  the  Washington  Park 
stabling,  and  is  determined  that  in  respect  of  comfort  and 
healthfulness  to  the  valuable  horses  quartered  therein  these 
stables  shall  far  surpass  anything  known  in  the  country. 

The  club  house  itself  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and  in  its 
architectural  design  and  the  perfection  of  its  interior  arrange- 
ments it  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  pro- 
jected in  the  United  States.  It  is  127  feet  long  by  75  feet 
deep,  comprising  two  stories  and  an  attic,  and  having  a  bal- 
cony 18  feet  wide  extending  around  each  story;  the  hall- 
ways are  20  feet  wide.  The  caf6,  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
gentlemen,  is  33  feet  wide  by  75  feet  long,  and  up  stairs  is  a 
magnificent  room  of  the  same  dimensions  used  as  the  ladies' 
assembly  room.  There  are  also  ladies'  reception  rooms 
and  parlors,  and  fourteen  private  sitting  rooms.  Fifty-six 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  upon  the  building  itself, 
while  the  cost  of  furnishing  entailed  an  outlay  of  $20,000 
more. 

The  grand  stand  is  a  perfect  structure,  and  affords  ample 
seating  capacity   for   10,000  people.     It  is  so  arranged  that 
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each  person  when  seated  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
passing  horses  from  their  hoofs  to  the  jockey's  cap. 

The  gentlemen  identified  with  the  management  of  this 
club  are  determined  to  make  it  not  alone  the  equal,  but,  so 
far  as  abundance  of  money  and  the  experience  and  ability  to 
use  it  judiciously  can  do  it,  the  superior  of  any  racing  park  or- 
ganization in  America.  It  is  proposed  to  do  for  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  what  the  Jerome  and  Coney  Island  clubs  have 
done  for  New  York  and  the  Pimlico  for  Baltimore.  These 
clubs,  like  the  Washington,  are  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
best  and  most  influential  business  men,  and  are  managed  in 
such  manner  as  to  furnish  a  fine  retreat  for  members  and 
their  friends  at  all  times,  and  give  the  public  the  very  best 
entertainment  and  sport  during  meetings. 

Chicago's  importance  as  a  racing  center  is  now  so  uni- 
versally recognized  that  an  enterprise  of  the  splendor  and 
magnitude  of  the  Washington  Park  Club  will  command  the 
attention  and  good-will  of  the  leading  horse-owners  and  of  the 
lovers  of  turf  sports  everywhere.  The  race  meeting  last 
June  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  given  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  arrangements  already  made  for  the  coming  season 
warrant  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  the  most  brilliant  on  rec- 
ord. The  value  of  the  stakes  and  the  large  amount  of  money 
added  by  the  club  have  tempted  entries  from  all  parts  of 
America. 
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OF  ALL  of  the  animals  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher,  none  have  figured 
more  in  history  and  romance  than  the  horse,  coeval  a\  ith 
their  domestic  action  and  the  knowledge  of  their  admirable  ca- 
pacities to  minister  to  our  comforts  and  pleasures.  According 
to  Plutarch,  the  sentiment  has  been  common  to  all  good  men 
to  treat  the  horse  with  especial  kindness,  and  when  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  and  long  service  have  rendered  him  useless,  his 
courage,  devotion,  patience  and  sagacity  form  an  admirable 
combination  of  the  several  qualities  which,  taken  singly,  serve 
to  confer  distinction  on  other  quadrupeds  that  united  in  him, 
fits  him  for  employment  so  various,  giving  him  pre-eminence 
in  the  wagon,  the  plow,  or  the  battle-field.  With  all  of  his 
good  traits,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  contribute  bountifully  for  his 
comfort  by  providing  good  shelter,  plenty  of  wholesome  food 
and  kind  treatment;  and  when  sick,  to  administer  such  rem- 
edies as  may  assist  nature  in  restoring  him  to  usefulness? 
Science  is  continually  making  discoveries  to  benefit  man, 
why  not  apply  a  little  study  tending  to  benefit  the  poor 
horse?  His  many  noble  traits  deserve  the  commiseration  of 
every  philanthropic  mind.  How  much  time  and  attention  is 
paid  to  our  own  health  ?  What  will  we  not  do  to  assist  nat- 
ure in  prolonging  our  lives?  Is  it  then  any  more  than  jus- 
tice and  a  debt  we  owe  ourselves,  our  Creator,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  brute  creation  ? 

Mr.  Leroy  Payne,  the  popular  proprietor  of  the  leading  liv- 
ery stable  in  Chicago,  and  the  owner  of  a  vast  number  of 
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horses  used  in  this  business  and  in  the  innumerable  cabs  and 
pubHc  vehicles  here,  in  a  recent  description  of  his  horses' 
home  says : 

"  My  aim  has  always  been  to  make  my  horses  comfortable. 
A  large  portion  of  my  life — from  a  business  standpoint — has 
been  directly  associated  with  the  horse.  To  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  my  prosperity,  and  it  has  long  been  my  ambition 
to  better  the  condition  of  my  horses.  Soon  after  I  came  to 
Chicago,  my  horses,  after  long  and  continued  use,  became 
footsore,  worn  out  by  constant  work. 

"  I  then  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  them  to  my  farm, 
now  known  as  the  '  Horse's  Home,'  near  Chebanse,  in  Kan- 
kakee county,  sixty  miles  south  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  to  rest  and  recuperate.  My  efforts  were 
so  successful  that  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time  they 
were  ready  to  be  returned  to  fields  of  usefulness,  having 
been  restored  to  their  former  vigor.  The  admirable  system 
adapted  by  me  in  caring  for  my  horses,  and  the  marked 
improvement  therefrom,  soon  became  known  to  my  patrons, 
many  of  whom  tried  the  experiment,  with  good  results. 
Meantime,  the  increased  demand  for  room  necessitated  my 
building  large  and  extensive  barns  and  large  paddocks,  all  of 
which  are  adapted  to  convenience  and  comfort.  The  stalls 
are  large  and  roomy — and  proper  ventilation — a  leading 
feature.  The  paddocks  are  large,  and  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water,  pumped  from  an  artesian  well  to  an 
immense  tank,  and  thence  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
paddocks.  The  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  contains  strong 
medicinal  properties,  and  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  horses.  I  have  a  half-mile  track  on  my  place 
unequaled  by  any  in  the  State,  with  a  fine  terrace  four  feet 
high  and  inclosing  a  splendid  garden.  Every  year  since  I 
commenced  my  project  I  have  been  compelled  to  make 
changes  for  more  room,  for  greater  facilities,  to  enable  me  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  my  customers.  This  past  year  I  have 
been  compelled  to  enlarge  every  department.  I  have  just 
completed  a  mammoth  building,  oval  shaped,  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  forty-two  feet  wide.  In  the 
center  of  this  building  is  a  race  track  for  exercising  horses 
in  inclement  weather,  or  when  too  cold  to  drive  on  the  half- 
mile  track.  This  track  is  perfectly  graded,  and  lit  up  by 
skylights  in  the  roof.  On  the  east  part  of  this  building  I 
have  built  a  fine  club  house,  containing  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's reception  rooms,  offices,  billiard  and  jockey  rooms. 
On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  large  veranda  fronting  the 
race  track,  used  for  grand  stand. 

"Space  is  too  limited  to  give  a  description  in  detail  of  all 
my  barns  and  paddocks. 

"  Suffice  to  say  that  I  now  have  accommodations  for  500 
horses;  that  I  have  2,400  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile  of  stalls. 
The  building  erected  this  year — inclosed  covering  track — 
contains  nearly  one  million  cubic  feet,  that  it  required 
300,000  shingles  to  cover,  and  cost  nearly  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

"The  'Horse's  Home'  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural 
country.  I  raise  large  crops  of  corn,  hay,  oats,  etc.,  and  buy 
at  low  figures,  in  large  quantities,  to  meet  my  wants. 

I  have  a  forty-horse  power  engine,  used  in  grinding  grain 
and  cutting  hay  for  my  horses. 

"  I  have  none  but  the  most  attentive  grooms  in  my 
employ,  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  on  horses  to  guard  against 
accident. 

"  Being  at  my  farm  two  days  of  every  week  I  am  able  to 
give  it  my  personal  supervision.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I 
have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Hale,  a  gentleman 
whose  ability  and  integrity  are  well  known,  and  whose 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  horse  peculiarly  adapt  him  to 
the  position." 


VETERINARY    MEDICINE   AND 
SURGERY. 


THE  enormous  increase  in  stock  raising  and  agricultural 
pursuits  throughout  the  Western  States,  combined 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  numerous  indus- 
tries in  our  large  cities  that  employ  large  numbers  of  horses 
has  made  distinctly  apparent  the  necessity  of  providing 
more  efificiently  than  has  heretofore  been  done  for  the  many 
ailments,  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  these  valuable 
animals  are  subject.  This  necessity  has  also  opened  up  a  large 
and  important  field  of  operations  to  farmers  sons  and  others 
who  are  seeking  a  suitable,  commercial  or  professional  pur- 
suit on  which  to  enter.  To  these  the  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive career  of  an  accomplished  veterinary  surgeon  offers 
peculiarly  congenial  inducements,  the  very  pursuit  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  success  is  in  this  profession 
both  pleasing  and  interesting,  and  the  application  of  the 
knowledge,  when  thoroughly  acquired,  is  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind, an  act  of  humanity  to  the  suffering  animals,  and  a 
source  of  almost  endless  profitable  employment  and  satisfac- 
tion to  its  professor. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  this  is  comparatively  a 
new  field  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  only  in  quite  recent 
years  that  attention  has  been  closely  directed  to  this  subject. 
It  is  the  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things  that  offers 
an  opening  for  a  very  great  number  of  students  to  find  for 
themselves  an  occupation  outside  of  the  drudgery  of  farm 
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life,  and  that  is  also  free  from  the  ruinous  competition  found 
in  the  various  occupations  of  a  city.  Of  course,  to  attain 
any  position  of  honor  or  profit  in  the  profession,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  student  should  go  through  the  regular  course  of 
lectures  and  studies,  and  secure  his  diploma  or  certificate 
from  a  properly  organized  veterinary  college,  and  the  higher 
the  standing  of  the  institution  from  which  he  graduates  the 
greater  will  be  his  success  in  after  life. 

The  Chicago  Veterinary  College  deservedly  ranks  among 
the  foremost  of  these  institutions  in  the  whole  country;  in- 
deed it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  equaled  by  any  other  in  the 
facilities  it  places  at  the  disposal  of  its  class  or  in  the  high 
standing  of  the  various  members  of  its  faculty.  Though 
young  in  years — it  was  established  in  1883 — it  comprises  in 
its  faculty  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  profession 
who  have  graduated  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  colleges 
of  England,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the  latest 
prospectus  issued  by  this  institution  the  management 
express  their  pleasure  at  the  appreciation  that  has  been 
shown  of  their  efforts  to  give  a  thoroughly  practical  course 
in  veterinaiy  medicine  and  surgery.  They  also  observe  that, 
"  The  rapid  strides  of  advancement  made  by  the  veterinary 
profession  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  of  public  acknowledgement.  In  view  of  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  destructive  contagious  diseases  among  live- 
stock in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  many  diseases 
communicable  from  animals  to  man  through  the  flesh  and 
milk,  and  by  contagion,  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  animals  scientifically  as  well  as  practically  is 
patent  to  all.  Veterinary  science  has  been  raised  to  its 
proper  place  among  the  learned  professions  by  its  recognition, 
and  the  appointment  of  veterinary  officials  by  the  Federal 
and  many  of  the  State  governments. 

"  Located  as   this  collesre  is  in  the  center  of  the   finest 
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agricultural  and  stock  raising  States  of  the  Union,  and  of 
easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  eminently 
adapted  as  a  point  for  the  dissemination  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  and  affords  unusual  facilities  for  clinical  demon- 
strations upon  the  various  domestic  animals. 

"  In  connection  with  the  college  there  is  a  veterinary 
medical  association  holding  fortnightly  meetings  to  give  the 
students  an  opportunity  of  preparing,  delivering  and  defend- 
ing essays  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  profession,  and  con- 
fers on  them  a  diploma  of  honorary  fellowship  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  its  requirements.  The  discussions  held  at 
these  meetings  are  of  great  value  to  the  students,  as  they 
familiarize  them  with  the  impromptu  use  of  technical 
language,  and  prepare  them  to  take  a  creditable  part  in 
professional  debates  in  after  life. 

"  In  view  of  the  inestimable  benefit  to  a  qualified  veter- 
inary surgeon  to  be  thoroughly  posted  in  the  science  of  breed- 
ing, and  in  the  care  and  general  management  of  live  stock, 
the  faculty  has  made  a  special  chair  of  this  subject,  which 
will  be  filled  by  a  professor  eminently  qualified  to  give  the 
subject  the  attention  it  deserves.  They  have  also  given  a 
special  chair  to  lameness  and  diseases  of  the  feet,  including 
a  course  in  practical  and  pathological  shoeing." 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  this 
excellent  institution,  together  with  the  subjects  to  which 
they  devote  themselves  and  direct  the  interests  of  the 
students: 

A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S.,  principal  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine;  pathology  of  horse,  ox, 
sheep,  swine  and  dog;  R.  J.  Withers,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  professor 
of  obstetrics;  Joseph  Hughes,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  professor  of 
veterinary  anatomy,  special  and  comparative;  E.  M.  Read- 
ing, M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  histology;  Finley 
Ellingwood,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry;  J.  F.  Ryan,  V.  S., 
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professor  of  hclminthology;  Wm.  Sheppard,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.. 
professor  of  lameness,  diseases  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  i^rac- 
tical  and  pathological  shoeing;  Jonathan  Periam,  professor 
of  hygiene,  breeding  and  general  management  of  domestic 
animals;  A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S.,  professor  of  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  veterinary  surgery;  R.  J.  Withers,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and  toxicology. 

The  trustees  are  R.  J.  Withers,  president;  Joseph  Hughes, 
secretary:  A.  H.  Baker,  treasurer  and  registrar. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  important  subject  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recognize  the  enterprise  and  eminent  ability 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
rising  generation  of  the  great  West  an  educational  institution 
endowed  with  great  learning  and  abounding  in  facilities  by 
which  our  young  men  can  direct  their  energies  to  a  path  in 
life  which,  while  it  opens  to  them  a  career  of  great  usefulness, 
also  affords  them  a  field  for  their  best  efforts,  which  prom- 
ises greater  remuneration  than  almost  any  of  the  over- 
burdened and  beaten  tracks. 

Chicago  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many  veterinary 
surgeons,  who  rank  high  in  their  profession,  practicing  in 
this  city,  and  also  in  the  enterprise  several  of  these  same  gen- 
tlemen have  displayed  in  providing  veterinary  hospitals, 
infirmaries  and  similar  institutions  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  animals.  The  following  are  some  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  profession: 

Dr.  John  F.  Ryan,  V.  S.,  graduate  of  Montreal  Veterinary 
College,  class  of  1877.  No.  175  Michigan  avenue.  Telephone 
No.  5475. 

Dr.  John  Casewell,  V.S.,  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Hospital,  No. 
20  S.  Carpenter  street.     Telephone  No.  4012. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Bacon,  V.  S.,  No.  61  Wells  street.  Telephone 
No.  3059. 
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Dr.  James  Threipland,  V.  S.;  established  in  1864;  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Veter- 
inary Medical  Association.  Makes  diseases  of  the  eye  a 
specialty.     No.  183  and  185  S.  Halsted  street. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  V,  S.,  No.  145  Michigan  avenue. 
Telephone  No.  5374. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Young,  V.  S.  and  horse  dentist.  Established  1872 
Ofifice  and  infirmary.  No.  341  W.  Washington  street.  Treats 
with  skill  all  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Telephone  No. 
250. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hull,  V.  S.  and  dentist.  Veterinary  infirmary, 
334  \V.  Adams  street;  office,  322^  and  142  W.  Madison 
street.  Telephone  Nos.  4376  and  4521.  Makes  specialties 
of  eye  and  foot  diseases. 

E.  Prentice,  V.  S.;  graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, Ontario,  Canada.  No.  165  Michigan  avenue.  Tele- 
phone No.  5463. 

Dr.  Wm.  Sheppard,  V.  S.,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

And  all  those  mentioned  as  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Chicago  Veterinary  College. 


RE-AL  ESTATE. 


THE  sales  of  real  estate  in  Chicago  during  1885  reached 
an  average  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  each  week,  or 
a  grand  aggregate  for  the  year  exceeding  forty-seven  mill- 
ions of  dollars. 

"  What  a  beneficient  provision  of  Providence,"  said  a 
gentleman  celebrated  among  other  things  for  getting  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  "  that  noble  rivers  should  always  flow 
through  the  greatest  cities."  That  this,  however,  is  all  but 
universally  the  case,  will  readily  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
map.  Nevertheless,  the  instances  are  few  indeed  in  which 
the  site  of  a  city  has  been  deliberately  chosen  with  fore- 
thought of  its  needs  and  confidence  in  its  ultimate  destiny. 

Night  falls  upon  a  pioneer,  and  he  pitches  his  tent  by 
the  edge  of  a  crj'stal  brook  ;  winter  overtakes  him,  and  he 
builds  the  first  rude  cabin  on  the  banks  of  an  impassable 
river;  a  block-house  rises  where  the  mouth  of  a  stream  offers 
harbor  for  tiny  crafts,  and  how  little  the  settler  dreams  that 
he  has  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  mighty  city.  Yet  railroads 
meet  and  cross  upon  the  boundless  prairies,  the  breast  of  the 
broad  river  bears  the  produce  of  empires  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  the  fort  by  the  inland  ocean  becomes  the 
center  of  commercial  activity,  the  nucleus  of  an  unforeseen 
metropolis,  the  goal  of  a  thousand  channels  of  traffic,  the 
great  throbbing  heart  of  a  continent. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been.  Men  call  it  chance,  this  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  which  plants  a  village  in  one  place  rather 
than  another;  yet  with  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the   laws 
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which  control  its  growth  they  ascribe  to  rightful  causes  the 
development  of  the  city  from  the  town.  "  But  why,"  say 
others,  "  did  no  one  foresee  the  future  greatness  of  Chicago? 
Even  in  early  days  capital  came  here  seeking  investment, 
only  to  return  to  the  foot  of  the  lake,  or  push  on  farther 
westward."  The  answer  to  this  is  that  such  foresight  could 
only  have  been  based  on  a  more  exact  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  than  any  one  at  that  time  possessed; 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vastness  of  its  productive  area, 
the  course  of  rivers,  and  the  trend  of  mountain  barriers, 
with  their  influence  on  future  railway  lines.  It  would 
have  involved  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  our  country  which  has  amazed  the  most  sanguine, 
and  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  possibility  of  national 
growth ;  it  would  have  involved  an  appreciation  of  the  causes 
which  have  conspired  to  pour  the  millions  of  Europe  upon 
our  shores. 

Then,  too,  some  of  the  far-sighted  settlers  of  Chicago  had 
even  in  early  days  dim  visions  of  its  destiny.  Men  ridiculed 
the  faith  which  led  them  over  a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness 
to  invest  the  limited  capital  of  that  period  in  a  low-lying, 
unproductive,  Indian-haunted  swamp  ;  but  who  in  those 
years  could  conceive  the  tremendous  vigor  of  Chicago  enter- 
prise which  has  drained  the  marsh;  built  even  the  ground  on 
which  to  rear  her  marble  palaces,  and  along  miles  of  shore 
pushed  back  the  billows  of  the  tossing  lake? 

This  has  been  the  record  of  fifty  years  ;  this  has  been  ac- 
complished while  the  old  world  capitals  have  gained  or  lost 
some  petty  thousands  in  population.  Little  wonder  that 
thoughtful  foreigners  come  to  our  country  with  Niagara  and 
Chicago  as  their  prime  objective  points — the  boiling  chan- 
nel through  which  one  chain  of  land-locked  oceans  seek  the 
sea ;  the  gate  through  which  a  million  miles  of  prairie  pour 
their  products  upon  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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But  further  retrospection  would  be  idle  ;  the  mission  of 
Chicago  is  no  longer  problematical,  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  history  ;  the  question  for  our  consideration  now  is  not  the 
origin  or  causes  of  her  progress  in  the  past,  but  the  ultimate 
limits  of  her  future  growth. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate  has  hitherto  been 
unparalleled.  Is  there  reason  to  anticipate  a  continued 
advance  ?  Are  colossal  fortunes  still  awaiting  the  shrewd 
investor  in  city  and  suburban  lands? 

In  the  first  place  Chicago  is  adding  to  her  population  at 
a  rate  which  has  already  rendered  the  census  returns  of  1880 
a  third  too  small  ;  new  industries  are  continually  springing 
up,  or  are  attracted  hither  from  the  less  progressive  cities, 
while  every  year  extends  the  area  of  country  from  which  our 
city  draws  support,  and  adds  new  channels  of  communication 
to  her  vast  confluence  of  railway  lines. 

The  business  center  of  Chicago  now  occupied  by  the 
principal  mercantile  houses  of  this  citv,  rebuilt  since  the  fire 
in  the  most  elaborate,  convenient  and  artistic  manner,  has 
gained  for  itself  a  widespread  reputation,  and  should  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  most  substantial  and  profitable 
realty  of  the  United  States.  When  men  from  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  states  come 
here  to  invest  their  unemployed  capital,  it  speaks  loudly  in 
favor  of  this  wonderful  center  of  commerce,  and  indicates  its 
superiority  as  a  place  of  investment  over  the  older  eastern 
cities.  A  consideration  of  the  rental  of  some  of  our  largest 
business  blocks  will  show  an  annual  return  of  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent  on  a  fair  valuation  now  of  the  property 
occupied. 

Chicago   real   estate  has   proven   during  the  past   thirty 

years,  as  compared  with  all  other  subjects  of  investment  or 

places  of  deposit,  the  best,  and  ultimately  the  safest.     This 

assertion  will  commend  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  who  think 
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calmly  of  the  utter  and  entire  loss,  without  any  resulting 
benefit  to  any  one  else,  sustained  by  so  many  who,  during 
that  period  of  time,  have  been  dealing  in  stocks,  bonds, 
merchandise,  shipping,  manufacturing,  and  other  business, 
Avhich  it  is  possible  to  wipe  out  and  destroy,  leaving  nothing 
at  all  to  show  for  their  original  investment,  or  to  rise  again 
as  real  estate  always  does,  no  matter  how  low  it  may  go  in 
dark  times.  In  other  words,  the  material  or  subject-matter 
in  which  a  real  estate  investor  places  his  money  is  not  capa- 
ble of  utter  destruction,  and  hence  its  value  can  never  be 
wholly  destroyed. 

As  a  rule  real  estate  does  advance  in  value.  The  natu- 
ral growth  of  all  towns  and  cities  does  pay  at  least  a  moder- 
ate interest  in  the  advance  of  the  value  of  the  real  property, 
especially  that  not  immediately  in  the  center  of  them,  where, 
as  the  towns  or  cities  increase  in  size,  the  property  changes 
from  its  acre  value  to  the  lot  or  foot  value,  while  that  cen- 
trally located  has,  during  the  time  spoken  of,  been  paying 
annually  a  revenue  greater  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which  is  the  better  in- 
vestment, central  or  marginal  property.  Experience  varies 
in  individual  cases,  hence  opinions  differ.  Scarcely  any 
better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  adage  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  your  money  and  taking  of  your  choice. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  has  been  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  cities.  Not  even  the  year  following  the  great 
fire,  when  the  entire  energy  of  the  stricken  city  was  devoted 
to  rebuilding,  can  compare  with  the  phenomenal  activity  of 
1885.  Suburbs  were  pushed  out  in  every  direction;  the 
prairie  has  been  sprinkled  with  beautiful  villages  and 
traversed  by  belt  and  railway  lines,  and  so  great  an  impetus 
has  been  given  to  building  that  it  is  only  the  possibility 
of  indefinite  expansion,  and  the  thousands  of  acres  of  cir- 
cumjacent lands  equally  good,  and   save   for   the  increased 
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distance  from  the  business  center,  equally  desirable,  which 
has  kept  the  price  of  unimproved  realty  down  to  its  present 
reasonable  and  relatively  low  figure. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  shows  that  the  great  West 
Division  of  the  city,  the  home  of  the  people,  has  gained 
more  roofs  than  both  the  North  and  South  Divisions  com- 
bined. The  aggregate  of  transfers  in  building  lots  has  also 
been  largely  in  excess  of  former  years,  while  the  transactions 
involving  acres  have  proved  a  surprise  to  the  best  informed. 
That  these  sales  show  a  continuous  advance  on  the  prices  of 
the  year  before  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  development  of  the  city,  by  which  the 
farms  of  five  years  ago  have  been  dotted  with  cottages,  and 
the  suburbs  of  to-day  will  be  covered  with  business  blocks 
within  another  half  decade. 

The  monthly  installment  plan  has  of  late  become  popular 
with  the  masses  of  the  provident  working  classes,  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  earn  an  attractive  home  with  the  savings 
which  in  other  years  barely  sufBced  to  pay  their  rent  in  the 
most  crowded,  undesirable  portions  of  the  city.  Of  the  op- 
portunities thus  offered  the  laboring  classes  are  availing 
themselves  so  extensively  as  to  amaze  even  the  most  san- 
guine projectors  of  the  plan.  By  this  means  the  villages 
of  Moreland,  Auburn,  Douglas  Park,  Lawndale,  Chicago 
Lawn  and  others  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  the 
coming  season  will  witness  the  erection  of  as  many  more. 

Of  late  the  vast  accumulation  of  material,  lumber,  brick 
and  stone,  has  decreased  the  cost  of  building  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent.  This  has,  of  course,  given  an  impetus 
to  construction,  while  the  suggestion  that  at  no  distant  day 
action  may  be  taken,  as  in  some  European  cities,  to  limit  the 
height  of  business  blocks  has  resulted  in  the  securing  in  ad- 
vance of  a  large  number  of  building  permits,  since  there  is 
a  steadily  growing  preference  among  capitalists  for  ofifice  or 
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business  blocks  as  the  most  permanent  and  profitable  invest- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  phenomenal  development  of  the 
West  Division  equally  marked  tendencies  of  growth  have 
been  noted  in  other  portions  of  the  city.  The  splendid 
Board  of  Trade  building,  now  completed,  will  infallibly  shift 
a  few  blocks  south  the  grain,  produce  and  speculative  busi- 
ness of  the  city ;  while  the  South  Side,  growing  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  per  year,  promises  to  become  eventually  the  habitat 
of  the  wealth  of  Chicago. 

As  a  definite  indication  of  the  development  of  the  real 
estate  interest  and  the  increase  in  value  in  Chicago  tlie 
following  historical  sketch  will  be  found  of  unusual  interest: 

OGDEN,    SHELDON   &    CO.,    NORTHWESTERN    LAND    AGENCY, 
34   CLARK   STREET. 

This  house,  established  in  1835  by  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  B. 
Ogden,  reached  in  the  past  year  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
Mr.  Ogden,  coming  to  Chicago  in  May,  1835,  to  look  after 
land  purchases  made  earlier  in  that  year  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  of  New  York  city,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Bronson  (the  first  government  sale  was  held  in  the  same  year, 
the  School  Section  Addition,  bounded  by  State,  Madison, 
Halsted  and  Twelfth  streets,  divided  into  144  blocks,  having 
been  sold  at  public  auction  in  1833  at  an  average  of  less  than 
$70  an  acre),  quickly  grasped  the  idea  of  the  future  of  what 
was  then  termed  the  *'  Northwest,"  and  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  Chicago  offered  as  the  site  of  a  commercial  town, 
Avhich  in  the  future  growth  of  the  country  would  become 
important.  As  the  result  of  establishing  this  agency,  and 
the  care  of  large  property  interests  already  intrusted  to  him, 
he  gave  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  determined  in  the  end  to  make  his  home  in  the  West 
and  identify  himself  with  the  fortunes  of  this  city.  At 
the    first    city    election,  held    on    May    2,    1837,    he    was 
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elected  mayor,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  by  divisions 
being :  South  Side,  40S  ;  West  Side,  97  ;  North  Side,  204  ; 
total  709. 

While  Chicago  has  been  always  the  great  land  dealing 
city  of  the  world,  probably  never  in  its  history  has  the  land 
fever  reached  a  height  as  great  as  in  the  years  1833  to  1836. 
Land  offered  in  1833  for  $5,500  sold  in  1836  for  $100,000, 
and  a  tract  of  forty  acres  valued  in  the  former  year  at  $400 
was  valued  in  the  latter  at  $200,000.  The  financial  cyclone 
of  1837  struck  the  young  city  with  terrific  force,  and  in 
a  night,  as  it  were,  the  value  of  land  shrunk  from  the  prices 
of  1836  back  to  those  of  1833.  The  fluctuations  of  values  are 
shown  to  some  extent  by  the  sales  of  block  27,  Kinzie's  Ad- 
dition, now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Hon.  Lambert 
Tree.  This  block  was  sold  in  1835  for  $25,000,  was  re- 
acquired by  the  seller  and  re-sold  to  H.  H.  Magee  in  1849 
for  $5,000,  and  is  now  readily  worth  $200,000.  In  connection 
herewith  a  striking  instance  of  the  increase  of  value  in  land 
is  found  in  the  history  of  twelve  acres  of  land  sold  by  ]\Ir. 
Ogden  to  John  Burton,  an  English  gardener,  in  1845,  for 
$50  an  acre.  This  plot  was  bounded  by  North  avenue. 
Dearborn  avenue.  North  Clark  and  Schiller  streets,  and  in 
1857  lots  therein  sold  at  the  rate  of  $50,000 an  acre.  During 
the  augmentation  of  value  in  this  land  Mr.  Burton  had  pie- 
plant and  asparagus  beds  laid  out  on  it,  whose  product 
brought  him  $1,000  per  annum,  which  enabled  him  to  pay 
taxes  and  hold  his  property  without  difficulty,  and  he  was 
living  and  the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  sales  in 
1857. 

In  many  of  the  earlier  prominent  subdivisions  in  this  city 
Mr.  Ogden  was  sole  or  joint  proprietor,  among  them  being: 

Bushnell's  Addition  of  eighty  acres  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Chicago  avenue  and  North  State  street,  platted  in 
1842. 
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Bronson's  Addition  of  i6o  acres  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  State  and  Division  streets,  platted  in  1844. 

Ogden's  Addition  of  sixty  acres  at  the  corner  of  Kinzie 
and  Halsted  streets,  platted  in  1845. 

Shefifield's  Addition  of  1,120  acres  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  (possibly  the  largest  area  in  one  subdivision  in 
the  county),  platted  in  1850. 

Rockwell's  Addition  of  240  acres  on  Western  avenue  and 
Madison  street,  platted  in  1854. 

Ashland  Addition  of  forty  acres  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Harrison  street  and  Ashland  avenue,  platted  in  1856, 
together  with  many  other  smaller  subdivisions  and  re-subdi- 
visions. His  purchases,  including  land  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  county,  were  largely  in  the  North  Division,  which 
he  thought  would  ultimately  be  the  most  desirable  portion 
of  the  city. 

The  personal  history  of  the  firm  is  as  follows :  William 
B.  Ogden  was  alone  from  1835  to  1844,  when  he  associated 
with  him  Mr,  William  E,  Jones,  the  firm  being  Ogden  & 
Jones.  In  1846  Edwin  H.  Sheldon  entered  their  of^ce,  and 
Mahlon  D.  Ogden  came  in  the  following  year;  in  1850  these 
gentlemen  were  admitted  to  partnership,  the  firm  name 
being  changed  to  Ogden,  Jones  &  Co.,  and  comprising 
William  B.  Ogden,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  William  E.  Jones  and 
Edwin  H.  Sheldon.  Mr.  Jones  died  in  1851.  On  July  i, 
1853,  Mr.  Edwin  R.  La  Bar,  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm,  was  admitted  as  a  partner;  he  was  ill  at  the  time 
of  his  admission,  and  never  able  to  visit  the  office  thereafter, 
dying  on  January  2,  1854.  In  1856  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Fleet- 
wood joined  the  firm,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Ogden, 
Fleetwood  &  Co.  Mr.  William  B.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood retired  in  1868,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Ogden,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  which  name  it  still  bears.  Mr. 
Hamilton  B.  Bogue,  was  admitted  to  the  firm  July  i,  1874, 
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and  withdrew  in  1877.  Mr.  William  B.  Ogdcn,  born  in 
Walton,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  June  15,  1805,  died 
at  his  residence,  High  Bridge,  New  York,  August  3,  1877. 
and  his  brother,  Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  born  Juno  14,  181 1, 
died  at  his  residence  at  Elmhurst,  in  this  state,  February 
13,  1880. 

The  present  firm  is  composed  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Sheldon 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Sheldon.  Mr,  James  M.  Hills, 
the  cashier  of  the  firm,  has  been  in  its  employ  since  1865. 
Some  of  the  large  interests  managed  by  this  firm  have  been 
in  their  hands  for  many  years.  They  were  agents  of  the 
American  Land  Company,  an  association  of  eastern  capital- 
ists who  invested  largely  in  western  lands,  the  remaining 
assets  of  the  association  being  closed  out  at  auction  in  New 
York  City  in  18S3,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
who  had  been  its  acting  trustee  for  forty-five  consecutive 
years.  The  Chicago  Land  Company,  an  association  formed 
in  1853,  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city,  has  been  always  managed  by  this  firm,  and 
after  a  successful  life  of  over  thirty  years  is  being  liquidated 
by  Mr.  Sheldon  as  receiver  under  appointment  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
made  in  pursuance  of  an  amicable  suit  by  the  shareholders, 
it  being  thought  prudent,  owing  to  the  long  life  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  large  interests  involved,  to  close  it  up  under 
direction  of  the  court.  The  affairs  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin Land  Company,  an  association  formed  in  1853  by 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  capitalists,  to  purchase  lands 
along  the  line  of  the  Northwestern  Railway,  were  for  a 
long  time  with  this  firm.  The  association  is  practically 
wound  up;  Mr.  Reuben  E.  Demmon,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, is  the  sole  surviving  trustee.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  the  presi- 
dent of  and  the  firm  manages  the  large  amount  of  dock  and 
manufacturing   property   at   the  north  pier,  owned   by  the 
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Chicago  Dock  and  Canal  Company.  Samuel  Russell,  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  house  of  Russell  &  Co.,  at  Hong 
Kong  designated  them  as  the  agents  of  his  lands  in  1844. 
They  administered  his  estate  and  now  represent  his  grand- 
children; apiece  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  branch, 
south  of  Polk  street,  bought  by  Mr.  Russell  in  1833  for 
$268,  was  sold  the  past  year  for  $227,500,  one-half  of  it  being 
owned  in  his  family  when  the  sale  was  made.  In  1845 
Ogden  &  Jones  purchased  the  1,120  acres  now  known  as 
Sheffield's  Addition,  on  joint  account  for  I\Ir.  Joseph  E. 
Sheffield,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  the  firm.  Mr. 
Sheffield,  the  founder  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth,  died  February  16, 
1882,  and  the  firm  represent  his  estate.  William  E.  Jones, 
the  first  partner  of  William  B.  Ogden,  left  an  estate  the  de- 
velopment of  which  was  large,  and  which  has  been  managed 
by  IMahlon  D.  Ogden  and  Edwin  H.  Sheldon,  as  executors 
and  trustees,  and  by  the  firm  as  agents  of  the  heirs,  since  its 
partition.  The  firm  have  long  been  the  agents  of  Mr. 
Joseph  N.  Balestier,  a  large  real  estate  owner  in  this  city  and 
county,  who,  in  the  Chicago  American  of  December  5,  1835, 
had  an  advertisement  of  "money  to  loan."  Mr.  Balestier 
has  for  many  years  resided  at  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  his 
native  town.  They  were,  also,  many  years  the  agents  of 
William  Reed,  a  wealthy  resident  of  London,  England,  who 
in  early  years  made  large  purchases  of  land  along  the  line  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  they  are  now  the  agents  of 
his  heirs. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  1871  the  firm  fortunately 
saved  the  most  of  their  papers,  maps,  deeds  and  books,  and 
have  the  first  account  current  made  out  by  William  B.  Ogden 
in  1835,  and  a  short  time  since  a  document  was  prepared  in 
their  office  for  evidence  containing  specific  accounts  running 
through  forty  successive  years. 
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The  judgment  of  the  firm  in  the  purchase  and  manage- 
ment of  real  estate  has  been  alike  fortunate  for  their  clients 
and  themselves;  the  members  who  died  left  valuable  estates 
and  the  present  members  are  large  owners  of  improved  and 
unimproved  real  estate,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  their  life-long 
friends  and  to  themselves  that  they  can  look  back  on  fifty 
years  of  prudent,  conscientious,  successful  business  life. 

The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  was  incorporated  in 
1883  by  William  L.  Pierce,  William  A.  Merigold  and  Ed- 
ward A.  Cummings,  and  has  numbered  about  one  hundred 
members,  which  includes  many  of  our  most  prominent  bro- 
kers and  agents,  and  through  this  membership  indirectly 
controls  a  large  proportion  of  the  real  estate  transactions 
of  the  city.  Its  object,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  agents  to  meet  and  discuss  matters  pertaining 
to  real  estate  affairs,  and  to  furnish  to  each  other  information 
on  all  points  regarding  real  estate  in  Chicago ;  and  thus 
afford  facilities  to  transact  business  to  better  advantage,  by 
uniting  on  all  matters  which  pertain  to  the  common  interest. 

The  Board  has  of  late  taken  much  interest  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  and  is 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  establish  a  board  of  assessment, 
public  in  its  character,  and  A\hich  shall  assess  property  at  a 
more  uniform  rate  than  is  now  followed. 

We  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  real  estate 
firms: 

BOGUE   &   HOYT, 

real  estate  agency,  southwest  corner  Dearborn  and  Mon- 
roe streets,  room  i,  second  floor.  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Bogue, 
Henry  W.  Hoyt  and  Hamilton  B.  Bogue  comprise  the 
widely  know  real  estate  firm  of  Bogue  &  Hoyt,  located 
in  very  commodious  quarters  in  the  second  floor  on  the 
southwest  corner  of   Dearborn   and  Monroe  streets.      The 
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Hon.  Geo.  M.  Bogue,  founder  of  the  house,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  real  estate  interests  of  this  city  and  county  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  estabhshed  the  business  in  the 
year  1867.  Through  the  many  prominent  positions  held  by 
Mr.  Bogue  he  has  an  acquaintance  much  larger  than  many 
possess.  Mr.  Bogue  has,  since  1858,  been  a  resident  of 
Hyde  Park,  Chicago's  southern  suburb,  and  in  1864  (then  in 
his  twenty-second  year)  was  elected  clerk  of  the  town  of 
Hyde  Park;  this  position  he  resigned  in  1867,  and  was  elect- 
ed treasurer  of  the  town  in  1869,  serving  until  the  spring  of 
1872.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  Cook  county  in  November,  1872,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Hitchcock,  and  during  his  term  of  office,  which  expired  in 
December,  1874,  he  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  public  buildings,  and 
during  that  period  the  criminal  court  and  county  jail  building, 
the  county  hospital,  and  additions  to  the  insane  as}-lum  were 
erected.  In  November,  1874,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  legislature,  and  served  that  session  ;  in  February, 
1877,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  (now  U.  S.  senator) 
Shelby  M.  Cullom  a  member  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  resignation,  which  occurred  in  January,  1883.  On 
his  retirement  from  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission 
for  the  state  of  Illinois  he  was  unanimously  elected  sole 
arbitrator  of  the  western  railroad  pools  then  known  as  the 
Southwestern  Railway  Association,  the  Colorado  Traffic  As- 
sociation and  the  Iowa  Trunk  Line.  The  two  latter  compacts 
went  out  of  existence  in  1884,  and  he  now  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  permanent  arbitrator  for  the  Southwestern  Railway 
Association,  the  Northwestern  Traffic  Association  and  the 
Central  Iowa  Traffic  Association,  comprising  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  R.  R.;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Ouincy  R.  R.;    Chicago, 
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Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.;  Chicaf^o  &  Northwestern  Ry.;  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Omaha  Ry.;  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R.;  Kansas 
City.  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.;  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  Ry.;  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.;  Rock  Island  &  Peoria  R\'., 
and  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Ry.  Mr.  Bogue  has  in  the 
meantime  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  board  of  South 
Park  commissioners  and  acted  as  receiver  of  the  large  estate 
of  the  Chicago  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  former  by  law 
requiring  bonds  of  a  half  million  dollars  and  the  latter  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Following  the  rule  to 
drive  his  business  and  not  let  his  business  drive  him,  Mr. 
Bogue  quietly,  and  it  would  seem  without  effort,  compre- 
hends, attends  and  supervises  the  large  real  estate  interests 
of  his  firm,  in  addition  to  satisfactorily  performing  the 
duties  of  his  other  respective  positions. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Bogue  have 
both  long  been  connected  with  the  real  estate  business  in 
this  city,  the  latter  having  been  a  member  of  the  old  and 
well-known  house  of  Ogden,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  and  was  also 
for  thirteen  years  secretary  and  trustee  of  the  Chicago  Land 
Company,  and  subsequently  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Calumet  and  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion having  large  land  interests  in  South  Chicago  along  the 
Calumet  river,  and  he  is  now  also  secretary  of  the  "  Hege- 
wisch  trust,"  a  syndicate  controlling  large  landed  interests 
at  the  forks  of  the  Calumet  river,  where  are  located  the  enor- 
mous manufacturing  shops  of  the  United  States  Rolling 
Stock  Company.  His  long  acquaintance  and  great  familiarity 
with  real  estate  matters  throughout  the  city  and  county 
have  for  years  made  him  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
question  of  real  estate  values. 

In  the  care  and  management  of  real  estate,  in  investments 
for  residents  and  non-residents,  this  house  brings  its  years 
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of  industry,  experience  and  success;  and  in  conclusion  the 
compiler  of  this  book  would  say  of  it :  each  of  its  members  in 
the  prime  of  life,  energetic,  industrious,  aggressive,  ever 
careful  and  Avatchful  of  the  interests  of  its  clients,  it  stands 
to-day  a  fair  exponent  of  a  business  house  whose  standing 
in  the  community  is  unsurpassed  and  whose  present  and 
future  give  evidence  of  keeping  pace  with  the  marvelous 
growth  so  generally  predicted  for  this  already  marvelous 
city. 

Anderson,  Gust.,  real  estate  and  loan  broker,  153  Ran- 
dolph street,  opposite  court  house,  Chicago,  111.  Chicago 
and  vicinity  real  estate  bought  and  sold.  Handling  of  large 
subdivisions  in  Lake  View  and  Evanston  as  a  specialty. 

Baird  &  Bradley  (established  1857),  real  estate,  loan  and 
renting  agency.  Real  estate  bought  and  sold  on  commis- 
sion, property  rented,  managed  and  taxes  paid.  Money 
loaned  on  first  mortgage  for  a  term  of  years  at  current  rates, 
90  La  Salle  street. 

Bartlett,  J.  A.,  real  estate,  loans,  notary  public,  room  21, 
Otis  block,  152  La  Salle  street. 

Baldwin,  Byron  A.,  &  Co.,  154  Washington  street,  real 
estate  and  loan  agents.  Rents  collected  and  remitted 
promptl}'.  Money  loaned,  taxes  paid,  investments  made, 
property  sold,  buildings^ented,  etc. 

Bogue  &  Hoyt,  southwest  corner  Dearborn  and  Monroe 
streets,  real  estate  agency. 

Burbank  &  Chapek,  3  Tribune  building,  real  estate,  loan 
and  renting  agents.  City  and  country  real  estate  bought, 
sold  and  exchanged,  property  rented  and  taken  care  of, 
rents  collected,  loans  negotiated,  insurance  placed,  interests 
of  clients  carefully  looked  after.     Notary  public. 

Brooks,  O.  H.,  41  and  42  Major  block,  real  estate  agent. 

Clarke,  F.  M.,  room  4,  85  Washington  street,  real  estate, 
loans  and  renting.     Real  estate  bought  and  sold  on  commis- 
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sion,  loans  negotiated  on  real  estate  and  collateral  securities, 
stores  and  houses  rented,  rents  collected,  and  all  business 
relating  to  real  estate  transacted. 

Cossitt,  Franklin  D.,  85  Washington  street,  rooms  5  and 
6,  proprietor  of  La  Grange,  on  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.R.,  seven  miles 
out.     Population,  2,000;  a  very  desirable  suburban  town. 

Delamater,  S.,  56  Dearborn  street,  deals  in  improved 
property,  acre  tracts  and  lots.  Over  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  Chicago.  Manages  estates  and  investments  for  non- 
residents. 

Eberhart,  John  F.,  room  75,  161  La  Salle  street,  real  es- 
tate agent. 

Cassette,  Norman  T.,  57  Dearborn  street,  real  estate,  loan 
and  renting  agent.  Real  estate  bought  and  sold,  stores  and 
houses  rented,  rents  collected  on  commission,  property 
cared  for,  taxes  paid  for  residents  and  non-residents,  loans 
negotiated.  Clerk  circuit  court  and  ex-officio  recorder  of 
deeds  from  1868  to  1873. 

Gillette,  E.  L.,  142  Dearborn  street,  real  estate  agent. 

Goodman,  J  as.  B.,  &  Co.,  68  Washington  street,  dealers 
in  city  and  country  property,  timber  lands  and  stumpage  iron 
lands,  and  iron  mining  options  and  leases. 

Goodrich,  Horace  A.,  99  Randolph  street,  rooms  32  and 
33  Borden  block,  real  estate  and  loans.  Special  attention 
given  to  the  interests  of  non-residents. 

Griffin  &  Dwight,  corner  Washington  and  Halsted 
streets,  real  estate,  loan  and  renting  agents.  Real  estate 
mortgages  for  sale.  References,  Home  National  Bank, 
Commercial  National  Bank. 

Isham  &  Prentice,  55  Dearborn  street,  agents  for  the 
care  and  management  of  real  estate. 

Kinney  &  Kimball,  room  4,  86  Washington  street,  real 
estate,  loans,  renting,  etc. 

King,  Simeon  W.,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  com- 
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missioner  of  deeds  for  all  the  states,  territories,  District  of 
Columbia  and  British  provinces.  United  States  commis- 
sioner (jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  pertaining  to 
government  matters;  Mr.  King  holds  court  at  his  ofifice),  com- 
missioner of  United  States  court  of  claims,  and  commis- 
sioner of  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama  claims  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  United  States  passport  agent  at  Chi- 
cago, and  notary  public.  Acknowledgements,  affidavits  and 
depositions  a  specialty.  Room  213,  First  National  Bank 
building,  164  Dearborn  street. 

Keeney,  J.  F.,  94  Washington  street,  real  estate  agent. 

Mann  &  Congdon,  94  Washington  street,  real  estate  and 
loans.  Special  attention  given  to  the  management  of  es- 
tates. 

Mead  &  Coe,  149  La  Salle  street,  real  estate  agents,  mort- 
gages, loans  and  collections. 

Morey,  H.  C,  &  Co.,  85  Washington  street.  Established 
1852.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  management  of  estates 
and  property  of  non-residents.  Mr.  Morey  was  the  first 
president  of  the  real  estate  board. 

Mulliken,  Charles  H.,  99  and  10 1  Washington  street, 
agent  for  the  management  and  care  of  real  estate.  Loans 
negotiated. 

Ogden,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  northwestern  land  agency,  34 
Clark  street. 

Patterson,  Thos.  E.,  rooms  96  and  97,  No.  185  Dearborn 
street,  real  estate  and  loans. 

Sampson,  J.  C.  &  Co.,  198  La  Salle  street,  real  estate 
and  renting  agency.  Renting  of  business  property  a 
specialty. 

Sea,  Sidney  W.,  94  Washington  street,  room  29. 
Makes  a  specialty  in  exchange  of  properties;  has  Minneapo- 
lis, Denver,  Colorado  and  Dakota  properties,  improved  and 
unimproved,  also  some  valuable  mining  property. 
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Snoad,  Charles,  room  9,  157  Washington  street.  Real 
estate  and  renting  agency.  Agent  for  U.  P.  Railway 
lands  in  Kansas;  improved  farms  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Prairie  and 
timber  lands,  ranches  and  herds,  city  and  suburban  property, 
loans  and  exchanges  negotiated. 

Snow  &  Dickinson,  97  Washington  street.  Real  estate 
bought  and  sold  on  commission;  mortgage  loans  effected, 
rents  collected,  estates  managed,  taxes  paid  and  the  interests 
of  non-residents  and  local  owners  carefully  conserved.  Mr. 
Snow  was  formerly  of  the  firm  of  H.  C.  IMorey  &  Co.;  Mr. 
Dickinson  with  F.  B.  Peabody  &  Co. 

Thomasson,  Nelson,  room  3,  85  Washington  street,  real 
estate  and  loans. 

Ulrich,  B.  A.,  room  10,  94  Washington  street,  real  estate 
agent. 

Whipple,  Henr>',  room  4,  155  Washington  street,  real 
estate  agent.  Houses  and  lots  bought  and  sold  on  commis- 
sion; loans  negotiated,  houses  rented,  rents  collected. 

Wilson,  J.  Appleton,  room  7,  in  La  Salle  street  (Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  building),  real  estate  agent;  estates  man- 
aged, loans  negotiated,  rents  collected,  taxes  paid.  Mr. 
W'ilson  is  also  a  member  of  the  real  estate  board. 

SUBURBAN  PROPERTY. 
An  important  feature  of  the  real  estate  interest  of  Chi- 
cago is  represented  in  suburban  property,  affording  as  it 
does  special  facilities  for  factory  sites  and  residences,  and 
comprising  property  that  is  yearly  increasing  in  value  with 
the  development  of  the  city. 

FACTORY   SITES. 
The  advantages  of  Chicago  as  a  manufacturing  center 
render  the  purchase  of  ground  for  this  purpose  an  important 
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EVANSTON. 

Evanston  is  undoubtedly  the  most  charming  suburb  of 
Chicago,  for  here  is  combined  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the 
country  with  most  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
residence  in  the  city. 

Situated  but  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  North- 
western Railway,  it  is  reached  in  about  the  same  length  of 
time  as  is  required  to  travel  from  the  central  or  business 
portion  of  the  city  to  the  outskirts  by  street  cars,  and  with 
unexcelled  railway  accommodations — running  twenty  trains 
per  day  each  way — commutation  rates,  $6.50  per  month,  and 
with  a  new  line  about  completed,  which  will  be  opened  for 
travel  in  the  spring,  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  has  so  increased 
in  population  that  it  is  to-day  counted  the  wealthiest 
suburb  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  There  are  no  manu- 
factories in  its  limits,  with  their  attendant  smoke,  noise  and 
bustle,  but  its  streets  are  carefully  laid  out,  with  a  superior 
sewerage  system  that  defies  malaria  and  the  other  endless 
ills  of  suburban  towns.  Sidewalks  are  laid,  along  which  are 
planted  thrifty  shade  trees,  while  water  and  gas  pipes  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  those  necessities.  The  associations  of 
the  town  are  such  as  to  attract  only  the  better  class  of 
residents,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  inhabitants 
are  a  moral  and  prosperous  community,  most  of  whom  own 
their  own  homes,  and  rum  drinking  and  its  attendant  evils 
are  banished.  No  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  village, 
and  its  taxes  are  comparatively  low. 

CHICAGO  LAWN. 
This  delightful  new  suburb  has  been  making  rapid  strides. 
One  hundred  and  eight  conveyances  have  already  been 
recorded,  and  many  others  have  contracts  for  deeds  to  lots 
as  soon  as  their  houses  are  built.  As  a  residence  section  it 
is  surpassed  by  none.     It  lies  to  the  southwest  from  the  city 
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proper,  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  at  the 
intersection  of  Sixty-third  street  and  Central  Park  avenue. 
This  location  secures  for  it  pure  air,  uncontaminated  by  the 
smoke  and  exhalations  from  the  great  city,  for  the  reason 
that  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  are  from  the  south- 
west. This  advantage  with  many  homcseekers  will  be 
decisive.  It  lies  quite  high,  with  excellent  drainage  in  two 
directions.  Streets  are  already  graded,  trees  planted,  and 
sidewalks  built.  Good  schools  and  churches  are  easily 
accessible,  and  a  special  "  church  train  "  is  run  evcr}^  Sunday 
to  Chicago. 

It  has  an  excellent  soil  for  gardens,  and  good  water. 
Society  is  already  well  established  and  social  intercourse 
provided  for  by  literary,  musical  and  other  societies. 

Titles  are  simply  perfect,  with  no  danger  of  subsequent 
cloud  or  shadow  arising  to  invalidate  them.  Above  all 
things,  lots  are  cheap — so  cheap  that  they  offer  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  investments  in  the  west.  The  city  will  soon 
reach  these  lots,  which  can  now  be  bought  for  $200,  and 
make  them  very  valuable.  The  railroad  fare  to  the  center 
of  the  city  is  only  six  cents.  A  few  more  selected  lots  will 
be  given  to  parties  building  good  houses  at  once.  The 
principal  owner  of  lots  is  John  F.  Eberhart,  the  well-known 
real  estate  dealer  at  161  La  Salle  street,  room  75. 

HERMOSA,    FORMERLY   GARFIELD. 

J.  F.  Keeney,  94  Washington  street.  The  suburb  and 
the  dealer  are  naturally  named  together.  To  Mr.  Keeney 
is  due  the  very  marked  growth  of  late,  both  in  the  manu- 
facturing activity  and  in  population,  at  this  busy  center 
just  over  the  northwestern  limits,  one  mile  beyond  Hum- 
boldt Park  and  six  miles  from  Chicago  Court  House,  there 
being  five  cent  fare  and  frequent  trains.  Twenty  frame 
houses    are    newly    completed     on    Keeney    avenue,    just 
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EVANSTON. 

Evanston  is  undoubtedly  the  most  charming  suburb  of 
Chicago,  for  here  is  combined  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the 
country  with  most  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
residence  in  the  city. 

Situated  but  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  North- 
western Railway,  it  is  reached  in  about  the  same  length  of 
time  as  is  required  to  travel  from  the  central  or  business 
portion  of  the  city  to  the  outskirts  by  street  cars,  and  with 
unexcelled  railway  accommodations — running  twenty  trains 
per  day  each  way — commutation  rates,  $6.50  per  month,  and 
with  a  new  line  about  completed,  which  will  be  opened  for 
travel  in  the  spring,  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  has  so  increased 
in  population  that  it  is  to-day  counted  the  wealthiest 
suburb  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad.  There  are  no  manu- 
factories in  its  limits,  with  their  attendant  smoke,  noise  and 
bustle,  but  its  streets  are  carefully  laid  out,  with  a  superior 
sewerage  system  that  defies  malaria  and  the  other  endless 
ills  of  suburban  towns.  Sidewalks  are  laid,  along  which  are 
planted  thrifty  shade  trees,  while  water  and  gas  pipes  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  those  necessities.  The  associations  of 
the  town  are  such  as  to  attract  only  the  better  class  of 
residents,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  inhabitants 
are  a  moral  and  prosperous  community,  most  of  whom  own 
their  own  homes,  and  rum  drinking  and  its  attendant  evils 
are  banished.  No  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  village, 
and  its  taxes  are  comparatively  low. 

CHICAGO  LAWN. 
This  delightful  new  suburb  has  been  making  rapid  strides. 
One  hundred  and  eight  conveyances  have  already  been 
recorded,  and  many  others  have  contracts  for  deeds  to  lots 
as  soon  as  their  houses  are  built.  As  a  residence  section  it 
is  surpassed  by  none.     It  lies  to  the  southwest  from  the  city 
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proper,  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  at  the 
intersection  of  Sixty-third  street  and  Central  Park  avenue. 
This  location  secures  for  it  pure  air,  uncontaminated  by  the 
smoke  and  exhalations  from  the  great  city,  for  the  reason 
that  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  are  from  the  south- 
west. This  advantage  with  many  homeseekers  will  be 
decisive.  It  lies  quite  high,  with  excellent  drainage  in  two 
directions.  Streets  are  already  graded,  trees  planted,  and 
sidewalks  built.  Good  schools  and  churches  are  easily 
accessible,  and  a  special  "  church  train  "  is  run  everj^  Sunday 
to  Chicago. 

It  has  an  excellent  soil  for  gardens,  and  good  water. 
Society  is  already  well  established  and  social  intercourse 
provided  for  by  literary,  musical  and  other  societies. 

Titles  are  simply  perfect,  with  no  danger  of  subsequent 
cloud  or  shadow  arising  to  invalidate  them.  Above  all 
things,  lots  are  cheap — so  cheap  that  they  offer  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  investments  in  the  west.  The  city  will  soon 
reach  these  lots,  which  can  now  be  bought  for  $200,  and 
make  them  very  valuable.  The  railroad  fare  to  the  center 
of  the  city  is  only  six  cents.  A  few  more  selected  lots  will 
be  given  to  parties  building  good  houses  at  once.  The 
principal  owner  of  lots  is  John  F.  Eberhart,  the  well-known 
real  estate  dealer  at  161  La  Salle  street,  room  75. 

HERMOSA,   FORMERLY   GARFIELD. 

J.  F.  Keeney,  94  Washington  street.  The  suburb  and 
the  dealer  are  naturally  named  together.  To  Mr.  Keeney 
is  due  the  very  marked  growth  of  late,  both  in  the  manu- 
facturing activity  and  in  population,  at  this  busy  center 
just  over  the  northwestern  limits,  one  mile  beyond  Hum- 
boldt Park  and  six  miles  from  Chicago  Court  House,  there 
being  five  cent  fare  and  frequent  trains.  Twenty  frame 
houses    are    newly    completed     on    Keeney    avenue,    just 
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south  of  Annitage  avenue  and  twenty  more,  of  brick, 
are  raising,  the  neat  dwelhngs  seUing  rapidly  to  set- 
tlers at  from  $2,000  to  $2,200,  with  lot  50x150  feet. 
Several  manufacturing  interests,  like  the  Expanded  Metal 
Company  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Eclipse  Furnace  Company, 
have  concluded  leases,  and  others  are  about  to  follow,  for 
Hermosa  is  unsurpassed  in  accessibility  and  convenience 
for  manufacturing,  the  suburb  being  immediately  traversed 
by  both  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  rail- 
road and  also  by  the  Belt  railroad,  connecting  it  with  every 
line  into  Chicago. 

TRACY. 

Situated  eleven  miles  from  the  new  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  Rock  Island  railway ;  thirteen  trains  daily  each  way, 
fare  $5.15  per  month  ;  depot  one  block  from  Board  of  Trade, 
forty  minutes  ride  from  the  city.  Tracy  is  situated  one 
hundred  feet  above  Lake  Michigan  on  a  fine  ridge,  which  is 
covered  with  beautiful  oaks.  Natural  drainage,  and  pure 
spring  water  from  gravel  beds  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  business  men  of  Chicago  are  turning  their  attention  to 
this  charming  place  and  purchasing  with  a  view  to  perma- 
nent homes,  as  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  Rock  Island  are 
the  best  of  any  railway  entering  Chicago.  Al-so  fine  society 
and  above  all  the  property  can  be  purchased  at  from  $10  to 
$20  per  foot,  the  lots  being  a  fine  depth.  O.  H.  Brooks,  at 
149  La  Salle  street  (Major  block),  rooms  41  and  42,  has 
charge  of  a  large  subdivision  of  choice  property  at  Tracy, 
and  can  manage  to  furnish  money  to  those  desiring  to  build. 
Parties  desirous  of  purchasing  should  call  on  him. 

CHELTENHAM  AND  WINDSOR  PARK. 

The  future  Long  Branch  of  Chicago.  Many  handsome 
houses  are   being  built  here,  including  cottages  offered  on 
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monthly  payments.  An  enterprise  started  and  successfully 
carried  out  by  B.  A.  Ulrich.  The  tide  of  population  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  county  is  moving  steadily  southward. 
The  real  suburbs  on  the  I.  C.  railroad  are  now  found  at 
Cheltenham  Beach,  with  its  magnificent  lake  prospect  and 
beautiful  groves  and  fine  beach,  giving  ample  room  fpr  true 
suburban  homes  and  rural  life,  while  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  pure  lake  water  supplied  to  dwell- 
ings. The  cheapness  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity  will  enable 
buyers  to  secure  large  lots  at  moderate  prices,  and  those 
who  buy  to  make  a  fair  profit  from  their  investments. 

Frugal,  industrious  men  of  limited  means  can  in  this 
place  find  and  secure  room  to  build  up  their  families  in  in- 
dependence and  comfort. 

The  South  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road running  through  Cheltenham  and  Windsor  Park  is  an 
artery  connecting  the  right  hand  of  Chicago  with  the  main 
body.  South  Chicago  contains  the  working,  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  great  Western  metropolis,  and  will  soon 
handle  the  greater  share  of  its  vast  merchandise.  Travel 
over  the  line  will  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  choice 
locations  along  the  road  will  be  built  up  with  elegant  homes 
of  Chicago  and  South  Chicago's  successful  business  men. 
The  "South  End"  pavilion  is  south  of  79th  street. 

Improvements  are  rapidly  pushing  northward  from  South 
Chicago,  and  already  seem  to  have  reached  Cheltenham 
Beach,  which  lies  immediately  north,  with  its  fine  groves, 
magnificent  beach  and  high  ridge  land. 

A  beautiful  suburb  will  eventually  cover  this  high, 
wooded  ridge,  extending  from  75th  street  to  79th  street, 
along  the  lake  beach,  and  traversed  by  the  South  Chicago 
branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  and  those  who  are 
fortunate  to  secure  desirable  building  sites  now  at  this  early 
day  will   reap  the  advantage  of  the  growth  and  development 
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of  the  property.  A  fine  depot  is  located  at  Cheltenham 
and  another  is  being  built  at  Windsor  Park.  Several  acre 
tracts  on  the  beach  and  west  of  the  railroad  are  offered  to 
capitalists  for  re-subdivision  improvements.  B.  A.  Ulrich, 
room  lo,  94  Washington  street. 

.     THE    COOK   COUNTY    REAL    ESTATE    OWNERS'    BOARD — 
CAPITAL   STOCK,  $IO,0OO. 

Several  large  estates  in  Chicago,  as  in  eastern  cities,  have 
been  managed  for  a  number  of  years  by  skillftil  and  trust- 
worthy employes,  who  give  their  exclusive  time  to  the  busi- 
ness mterests  of  the  property  owned,  assisted  by  the  regular 
attorney  of  the  estate  and  controlled  by  those  interested  in 
the  management,  as  the  McCormick  estate,  the  Peck  estate, 
and  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The 
difTerent  pieces  of  realty  are  not  let  out  to  agents  to  lease  or 
sell,  but  if  leased  or  sold  the  matter  is  attended  to  by  the 
employe.  If  necessary  the  temporary  assistance  of  an 
agent  is  obtained  and  paid  for. 

But  there  are  many  estates  and  property  interests  too 
small  to  warrant  a  special  office  and  clerk  to  attend  to  it  ex- 
clusively. To  accommodate  these,  and  non-resident  owners, 
who  can  become  stockholders,  an  owners'  board  is  proposed, 
a  charter  for  which  has  been  obtained  by  B.  A.  Ulrich  and 
other  attorneys  which  will  enable  owners  of  real  estate  any- 
where in  Cook  county  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
organized  office  and  experienced  clerks,  under  the  direction 
of  a  reliable  Uoard  of  directors  chosen  by  the  stockholders. 

The  application  for  license  to  organize  states  the  object 
of  the  Cook  County  Real  Estate  Owners'  Board  to  be: 
"  For  the  protection  and  advantage  of  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent owners  of  real  estate  in  Cook  county,  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  by  listing  real  estate  in  said  Cook  county,  paying 
taxes  and  assessments  on  the  same  and  furnishing-  facilities 
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for  the  sale  thereof,  and  perfecting  and  protecting  titles 
thereto."  The  capital  stock  to  commence  with  is  only 
$10,000 — 100  shares  of  $100  each.  This  can  be  increased 
when  needed.  ^ 

This  board  is  not  intended  to  antagonize  the  Real  Es- 
tate Agents'  Board,  which  can  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  dis- 
posing of  property,  if  necessary,  through  one  or  more  of  the 
reliable  agents  belonging  to  it. 

It  is  designed  to  have  a  board  of  directors  of  wealthy 
representative  property  owners,  who  will  control  the  policy 
of  the  company  and  take  such  means  as  will  promote  their 
common  interests.  The  office  of  the  company,  will  be  tem- 
porarily at  182  Dearborn  street,  and  always  central,  and  un- 
der charge  of  the  secretary  and  clerks,  who  will  look  after 
taxes  and  assessments  of  those  leaving  property  in  care  of 
the  company  and  paying  the  charges  fixed  for  so  doing. 
Means  will  be  taken  to  enable  the  owners  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty when  desired,  or  to  rent  it,  or  procure  or  pay  off  loans 
on  it.  The  titles  will  also  be  looked  after,  perfected  and 
protected  when  necessary. 

Subjects  of  general  interest  to  property  owners  will  be 
considered  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  come  now  before  the  Citizens'  Association,  and 
united  action  can  be  taken  in  reference  to  matters  affecting 
property. 

Owners  and  buyers  can  meet  under  supervision  of  this 
board  and  transact  business  between  themselves.  This  en- 
ables attorneys,  brokers,  capitalists  and  business  men  gener- 
ally to  have  the  advantage  of  a  real  estate  call  board  and 
exchange,  who  are  excluded  by  the  rules  of  the  Real  Estate 
and  Renting  Agents'  Association,  which  is  all  right  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

By  having  a  good  board  of  directors  and  officers  non- 
resident owners  will  feel  safe  in   leaving  their  property  with 
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tills  institution,  and  can  become  stockholders  and  help  elect 
officers. 

The  expense  for  caring  for  property,  etc.,  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  directors.  Several  gentlemen  who  are  large 
property  owners  have  already  taken  one  share  of  stock  each, 
and  more  property  owners  are  invited  to  subscribe  at  182 
Dearborn  street  before  the  books  are  closed  and  officers 
chosen.  The  new  subscribers  will  have  as  much  to  say 
about  choice  of  directors  as  those  who  have  subscribed. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  board  to  do  a  real  estate  bro- 
kerage business,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  try  to  monopolize 
the  property  interests  of  Cook  county,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  business  interests  of  citizens  seeking  to  sup- 
port their  families  and  themselves  by  buying  and  selling 
real  estate  on  commission. 

B.  A.  Ulrich,  real  estate  lawyer,  94  Washington  street. 
Titles  examined;  management  of  estates;  property  bought 
and  sold. 
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THE  importance  in  all  transactions  in  real  estate  of 
obtaining  a  title  direct  from  the  first  transfer  of 
ownership  is  one"  that  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  every 
one  who  has  had  any  experience,  of  however  limited  a  nature, 
in  dealing  in  this  class  of  security.  To  furnish  the  most 
direct  means  of  obtaining  a  perfect  record  the  abstract  busi- 
ness was  established  in  Chicago  as  long  ago  as  1849,  ^"<^  '^^ 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1871  there  were  three  firms 
engaged  in  this  business.  These  were  Shortall  &  Hoard, 
Chase  Brothers  and  Jones  &  Sellers,  each  of  whom  were 
fortunate  enough  to  save  from  destruction  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  books,  and  these  combined  records  supply 
to-day  the  only  direct  abstracts  of  title  to  real  estate  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  county.  They,  however,  form  a  com- 
plete and  clear  chain  of  title,  and  were  fully  recognized  as 
such  by  the  eastern  capitalists  who  relied  on  them  for  the 
millions  of  dollars  which  were  loaned  to  rebuild  this  city. 
These  original  abstract  books  are  now  exclusively  controlled 
by  Handy  &  Co.,  No.  94  Washington  street,  and  as  they 
comprise  the  only  records  in  existence  of  titles  to  Cook 
county  lands  that  go  back  beyond  1871,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  perfect  security  and  safety  in  dealing  in  this 
class  of  property  that  abstracts  of  title  should  be  obtained 
from  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  more  than 
allude  to  the  enormous  amount  of  litigation  that  has  arisen 
from   resting  a  title   to  convince   the  most  careless   of  the 
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advisability  of  always,  at  least,  endeavoring   to    obtain    an 
abstract  of  title  right  back  to  the  initial  transfer. 

The  entire  history  of  the  abstract  business  in  Chicago  is 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  city's  progress,  and  is  so 
full  of  interest  to  all  who  have  any  transactions  in  real 
estate  in  this  county,  that  we  are  induced  to  give  the  follow- 
ing concise  account  of  its  origin  and  development  : 

The  business  was  inaugurated  about  the  year  1849  ^'^ 
Edward  A.  Rucker,  of  Chicago,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  land  records  of  Chicago  and  Cook  county  by  a 
method  of  single-entry  bookkeeping,  rendered  easy  and 
practicable  under  the  government  system  of  division  of  land, 
then  comparatively  recently  adopted.  By  the  new  system 
land  was  surveyed  and  mapped  into  sections,  towns  and 
ranges  in  the  states  and  territories  west  of  Ohio,  thus 
avoiding  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  old  method  of 
describing  land,  a  description  by  a  single  set  of  figures 
being  substituted.  The  first  attempt  of  Mr.  Rucker  was 
made  in  company  with  James  H.  Rees,  of  Chicago,  and  the 
firm  of  Rees  &  Rucker  was  established.  In  the  course  of 
time  a  single  set  of  indexes,  less  elaborate  than  those  of  a 
subsequent  period,  was  completed,  and  the  profession  of 
making  examinations  of  title  by  their  aid  was  fairly  inaugu- 
rated in  Chicago,  for  the  first  time  in  the  country — indeed, 
in  the  world. 

In  1 85 1  S.  B.  Chase  took  the  entire  management  of  the 
abstract  department  of  the  firm,  and  made  many  and  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  general  manner  of  keeping  the 
books. 

In  1852  J.  Mason  Parker,  formerly  of  Boston,  com- 
menced the  preparation  of  a  new  set  of  indexes  to  Chicago 
and  Cook  county  real  estate,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Rucker 
principle,  and  completed  the  books  in  1856.  Mr.  Shortall, 
late   of  the   firm  of  Shortall  &  Hoard,  joined  Mr.  Parker  in 
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1854.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  indexes  Mr.  Parker 
sold  the  same  to  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  of  Chicago,  who  disposed 
of  a  half  interest  therein  to  John  Borden,  and  subsequently- 
repurchased  the  same.  During  Mr,  Bryan's  ownership  the 
indexes  were  leased  to  William  Wilmer  Page,  John  G.  Short- 
all  and  Henry  H.  Handy,  This  was  in  1856,  and  these 
gentlemen,  under  the  firm  name  of  Page,  Shortall  &  Co., 
began  the  business  oi'  making  abstracts  of  titles  under  these 
indexes.  The  interests  of  Mr.  Page  and  Mr,  Handy  were 
subsequently  assigned  to  Mr,  Shortall,  who  thereafter,  until 
1858,  conducted  the  business  under  his  own  name.  In  the 
year  1858  Mr,  Bryan  sold  the  indexes  to  Henry  Grqenebaum, 
who  associated  with  him  Raphael  Guthmann,  and  continued 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Greenebaum  &  Guth- 
mann, Mr,  Shortall  continuing  in  charge  of  the  ofificc. 

In  March,'  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Shortall  purchased  the  indexes  from  Mr.  Greenebaum,  The 
business  was  then  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  John 
G.  Shortall  &  Co.,  composed  first  of  Mr.  Shortall  and  John 
N.  Staples,  and  afterward,  on  the  ceasing  of  Mr,  Staples' 
interest,  of  Mr.  Shortall  and  Henry  Fuller.  In  1864  a  half 
interest  in  the  indexes  and  property  was  purchased  by  Louis 
D.  Hoard,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Shortall  & 
Hoard.  The  firm  continued  the  business  until  September, 
1 87 1,  about  a  month  before  the  great  fire,  at  which  time 
they  selected  from  their  force  Mr,  Handy,  above  mentioned, 
and  the  senior  partner  of  the  present  firm  of  Handy  &  Co., 
P'rancis  Pasdeloup,  Mr.  P'uller  and  Frederick  H.  Wait,  four 
thoroughly  competent  gentlemen,  educated  in  the  profession 
under  their  own  instructions,  and  committed  the  business 
and  care  of  the  indexes  and  property  to  their  charge,  under 
a  lease,  and  commended  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  The  new  firm,  Handy,  Pasdeloup  &  Co,,  continued 
until  the  fire  in  1871,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishin'T 
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the  consolidation  of  the  entire  business  of  the  three  firms 
who  have  already  been  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in  this 
business  at  that  time,  the  books  were  transferred  back  to 
Shortall  &  Hoard.  This  consolidation  was  completed  in 
December,  1872,  when  the  entire  records,  books  and  indexes 
were  leased  to  Handy,  Simmons  &  Co.  Their  lease  expiring 
in  December,  1877,  the  business  was  then  continued  for  one 
year  by  Mr.  Handy  and  Mr.  Simmons  under  the  old  firm 
name.  At  the  expiration  of  this  year  they  were  taken 
charge  of  by  Mr.  Handy  until  December,  1881,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Handy  &  Company.  At  this  date  Mr.  Handy 
associated  Avith  himself  C.  D.  Martin,  N.  J.  Neary  and  Fil- 
more  Weigley,  these  four  gentlemen  composing  the  present 
firm  of  Handy  &  Company,  and  all  the  records  now  remain 
in  their  charere. 
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GRAIN. 


CHICAGO  has,  during  the  past  year  of  1885,  grandly  main- 
tained her  supremacy  as  the  leading  grain  market  of  the 
world,  and  although  the  partial  failure  of  crops  and  depres- 
sion in  business  generally  somewhat  diminished  the  receipts, 
yet,  by  comparison  with  other  points,  the  year's  record  is  a 
very  favorable  one. 

The  new  Board  of  Trade  building  was  opened  for  the  use  of 
its  members  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  elegant  and  complete  structure  in  all 
its  practical  details  that  has  yet  been  erected  in  the  country. 
The  facilities  for  handling  the  products  of  the  vast  agricult- 
ural territory  that  is  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago  were 
enlarged  and  the  elevator  capacity  increased  to  28,100,000 
bushels. 

As  a  rule  merchants  have  been  conservative,  industrious 
and  discriminating  in  their  dealings,  and  have  almost  invari- 
ably been  rewarded  by  fair  returns  for  their  efforts.  Sharp 
competition  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  penalty  for 
"  cutting  "  or  dividing  commissions  and  the  practical  aboli- 
tion of  the  law,  and  every  honest  means  of  attracting 
business  to  this  market  has  been  strenuously  employed.  A 
new  system  of  checking  and  settling  speculative  trades  was 
instituted  that  has  reduced  very  much  the  risks  of  operations. 
Prices  have  been  unsettled  and  irregular,  but  neither  a 
*' corner "  nor  a  "squeeze  "  of  any  considerable  magnitude 
has  been  developed,  and  failures  have,  in  consequence, 
been  exceptionally  few  and  insignificant.  Owing  to  the 
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liberal  supplies  and  crops  of  European  grain,  and  low  ruling 
prices  abroad,  and  the  speculative  conservatism  here,  prices 
were  seldom  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  consumers. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  single  city  can  exercise  a 
control,  permanent  and  exclusive,  over  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness; economic  conditions  change  from  time  to  time;  influ- 
ences inconsiderable  one  year  become  important  factors  in 
the  next,  and  the  prodigious  development  of  the  country,  its 
industrial  and  transportation  facilities,  continually  baffle, 
forecast  and  revolutionize  supply  and  demand.  To  this 
general  rule  there  is,  however,  a  number  of  important  excep- 
tions, chief  among  which  is  that  branch  of  trade  which  we 
are  now  considering,  and  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
Chicago.  For  this  there  is  a  reason,  simple,  briefly  stated  and 
convincing:  that  is,  the  vastness  of  its  tributary  area  of  pro- 
ducing lands.  Thirty  years  ago  Buffalo  commanded  the 
grain  trade  of  the  country;  a  little  later  Toledo,  a  more 
western  out-post,  received  in  her  capacious  elevators  the 
commerce  of  all  the  lakes,  while  but  a  few  years  elapsed 
before  the  center  of  population  and  cultivated  land  shifted 
toward  the  Mississippi  valley,  leaving  to  still  more  western 
cities  the  struggle  for  preeminence. 

The  world  knows  in  whose  favor  this  contest  was  soon 
and  decisively  ended;  indeed  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise, since  Chicago,  lying  on  the  shortest  railway  lines  and 
waterway  to  the  eastern  seaports,  is  the  natural  market  for 
the  broadest  grain-producing  territory  on  this  continent, 
and  has  facilities  for  handling,  storing  and  marketing  prod- 
uce beyond  all  question  unequaled  in  the  world. 

During  the  year  just  past  the  grain  transactions  in  this 
city  have  been  enormous,  almost  beyond  precedent. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the 
influences  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  the  first  com- 
mercial institution  in  the  country   to  establish  and  apply  a 
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system  of  grading  to  cereal  products.  It  met  with  such 
success  that  it  has  since  been  copied  over  the  entire  countr\', 
and  in  1872  was  formally  adopted  b)'  the  legislature  of  our 
state,  since  which  time  its  provisions  have  been  carried  out 
by  officials  acting  under  state  authority,  known  as  the 
board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners.  It  also 
established  rates  of  commission  for  receiving  and  selling 
grain,  vastly  facilitating  business  transactions  and  the  speedy 
adjustments  of  disputes,  while  inculcating  higher  principles 
of  equity  in  trade. 

The  growth  of  the  body  from  its  organization  in  1848, 
with  eighty-two  members,  until  the  present  day,  when,  having 
reached  nearly  two  thousand,  its  membership  is  practically 
restricted,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Chicago.  From  its  birth,  in  the  third  story  of  a 
narrow  building  in  La  Salle  street,  it  has  moved  from  place 
to  place,  seeking  ever  more  commodious  quarters,  and  has 
just  entered  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  the  world 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes,  completed  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
§1,700,000. 

Of  late  years  the  grain  market  has  proved  ver)-  attractive 
to  the  speculative  element  of  the  country,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  plan,  recently  adopted,  wherein  it  is  declared  to  be 
tiic  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  to  tender  or  receive 
the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  transaction-;  has 
been  beneficial  in  checking  reckless  operators. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  firms  here  have  greatly 
enlarged  their  facilities  for  filling  orders.  Branch  houses 
have  been  established  in  leading  cities,  and  private  telegraph 
connections  with  the  principal  eastern  and  western  markets 
are  now  so  common  as  to  excite  no  comment,  while  banking 
facilities,  and  for  negotiating  foreign  exchange,  are  also 
equal  to  those  of  any  eastern  market. 

The  Chicago  Grain  Receivers'  Association  is,  as  its  name 
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implies,  composed  of  those  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
who  are  the  direct  receivers  of  grain.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  mutual  protection  of  its  members  and  the  correction  of 
such  errors  and  abuses  as  may  arise  in  the  general  course  of 
trade  in  which  they  are  interested.  This  includes  a  general 
supervision  of  all  rules  relative  to  grading,  warehousing,  or 
handling  in  any  way  by  the  different  freight  lines  engaged 
in  transporting  it  to  and  from  the  city.  It  numbers  about 
two  hundred  members,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
speculative  element  of  the  board. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  grain  of  all  kinds  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and 
flour  reduced  to  wheat,  in  bushels: 

Receipts.  Shipments. 

1875 81,087,303  72,369,174 

1876 97,735,483  87,241.306 

1877 94,416,399  90,706.076 

1878 134,086,595  118,675,469 

1879 137,704,571  125,538,379 

1880 165,855,370  154,377,115 

1881  146,807,339  140,307,597 

1882 126,155,483  114,864,933 

1883 164.924,732  141,720,259 

1884  159,561,474  138.653,155 

1885 156,804,572  135,143,000 
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The  following  table  gives  the  annual  receipts  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  at  Chicago  for  eighteen  years : 


Year. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

14.772,094 

25,570,494 

16,032,910 

16,876,760 

23,475  800 

10,611.940 

17,394,409 

20,189,775 

10,472,088 

14.439,656 

41,853,138 

14,789,414 

12,724,141 

47,366,087 

15,061,715 

26,266,562 

38,157,232 

17,888,724 

29,764,622 

35,799,638 

13  901,235 

24,206,370 

28,341,150 

12,916,428 

16.574,058 

48,668.640 

13,030,121 

13.164,515 

47.915,728 

13,506.773 

29,713,577 

63,651,518 

18,839,297 

34,106,109 

64,389.311 

] 6,660,428 

23,541,607 

97,272.844 

23,490,915 

14,284,990 

78,893,390 

24.861,538 

22,326,680 

49,234,522 

26,975,147 

20.313,065 

74,569,948 

37,650,443 

26,397,000 

59,580,000 

40,082,000 

19,266,000 

62,930,000 

37,687,000 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extreme  range  of  cash 
prices  for  ten  years  of  the  articles  named  : 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats.  ■. 

1885  

73|@  .91f 
69A(</>.  .96 
90  @1.13i 
9U(»1.40 
951(1/;  1.43i 
86il(«>1.32 

snm-m 

77  ^1.14 
1.0U(«.1.76* 
83  (i(il.26| 

33i(a49 

34  id/.  87 

46  (illO 

4()K"8U 

35fC(/.76i; 

3U(1643J 

29i(i/49 

294(((,43i 

38Jt(«i57l 

38i(«i,49 

24i(g36i 
23  @S4i 
25  @43i 
30^(^62 
29icr/)47f 
22^(l/.35 
19Ji(gi36f 
18  @27i 
22  @45i 
27  (^35 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  grain  elevator  capacity 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  at  the  present  time: 

Name  of  Elevator.  Capacity,  bu. 

Central  Elevator  A 1  ,(100,000 

Central  Elevator  B 1,500.000 

C,  B.  and  Q.  Elevator  A 1,250,000 

C,  B.  and  Q.  Elevator  B 850,000 

C,  B.  and  Q.  Elevator  C 1,750,000 

C,  B.  and  Q.  Elevator  D 2  000,0(iO 

C. ,  B.  and  Q.  Elevator  E 1 ,000,000 

Rock  Island  Elevator  A 1,500,000 

Rock  Island  Elevator  B 1.250,000 

Galena  Elevator 750,000 

Air  Line  Elevator 750,000 

Northwestern  Elevator 600,000 

Fulton  Elevator 300,000 

City  Elevator 1,000,000 

Union  Elevator 700,000 

Iowa  Elevator 1,500,000 

St.  Paul  Elevator 1,000,000 

Illinois  River  Elevator 300,000 

National  Elevator 1,000,000 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Elevator 1 ,000.000 

Neely's  Elevator 600,000 

Chicago  and  Danville  Elevate  ir 850,000 

Chicago  and  Pacific  Elevator  B 1,000,000 

Wabash  Elevator 1.750,000 

Western  Indiana  Elevator 1,500,000 

Seaveru's  Elevator 900  000 

Hess'  Elevator 300,000 

Chicago  and  Pacific  Elevator  A 750,000 

Total  capacity 28,100,000 


The  following  table   exhibits    the  amount   of   grain,    in 

bushels,  in   store  at  Chicago  at  the  close  of  1885,  ^s  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  time  in  1884: 

Dec.  28,  1885.  Dec.  29,  1884. 

Wheat *.     14,459,855  13,254,906 

Corn 1,921,998  1,470,240 

Oats 252,453  488,916 

Rye 299,377  101,603 

Barley 333,330  104,072 

Total 17,156,908  15,419,736 
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The  following  table  gives  the  annual  crop  of  wheat,  corn 
and  oats  for  eighteen  years : 


Year. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
18M 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


WlR'llt. 


224,000,000 
260,000,000 
235,000  000 
230,000,000 
250  000,000 
5^81.000,000 
308,000  000 
292,000,000 
289.000.000 
365  000.000 
420,000,000 
449,tlO0,000 
498.000,000 
380,000,000 
510,000,000 
420,000.000 
513,000.000 
357,000,000 


Corn. 


906.000,000 

875.000.000 

l,(t'.tr).()()o.<ioo 

991  000.000 
1,092,000,000 
932,000,000 
850  000,000 
1,321,000,(100 
1,283.000,000 
1,342,000,000 
1,385,000,000 
1,548,000,000 
1,717,000,000 
1,195,000,000 
1,685,000,000 
1.551,000,000 
1,795,000,000 
1,936,000,000 


Oats. 


254.000,000 

288,000,000 


255,000,000 
271,000,000 
270,000,000 
240,000.000 
354,000,000 
320,000,000 
406,000,000 
413.000,000 
364,000,000 
418.000,000 
416,000,000 
470,000,000 
571,000,000 
583.000,000 
629,000,000 


The   following  table   gives  the  annual  exports  of  wheat 
and  corn  for  eighteen  years,  the  year  ending  June  30: 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Corn . 

1868 

26,632,014 

29,717,201 

53,900,780 

52,580,111 

38,985.755 

52,014,715 

91,510,398 

72.912,817 

74,750,682 

57,043,936 

92,241.626 

150,502  506 

180,304,1  HO 

1H6.321,514 

121,892,3S9 

147,811,316 

11 1,530,. 570 

129,000,000 

11  147  490 

l.SfiO  ....                      

7  047  197 

1S70 

1  392  115 

1871 

9  826  309 

1872 

34  491  650 

1873 

38,541  920 

1874 

34,444.606 

1875 

28  858  420 

1876 

49  493  572 

1877 

1878 

70,860,983 
85  461  098 

1879 

86  296  252 

1880 

9S,  169,877 
91,908,175 
43,174,915 

1881 

1882 

1883 

40  586  825 

1884 

46  258  996 

1885 

52  500  000 

In  the  above  table  of  exports  Hour  and  cornmeal  are  included. 
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We  append  a  list  of  prominent  commission  merchants 
and  brokers,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  will  be 
found  to  rank  among  the  substantial  and  reliable  business 
concerns  of  this  city: 

Hamill  &  Brine,  grain  and  provisions,  207  La  Salle  st. 

Gregg,  Son  &  Co.,  grain  and  provisions,  218  La  Salle  st. 

Carr,  H.  H.,  &  Co.  (Henry  H.  Carr,  Norman  B.  Ream^ 
special).  No.  3  Board  of  Trade. 

Culver  &  Co.,  grain  and  provisions,  No.  47  Board  of  Trade, 

Armour  &  Co.,  205  La  Salle  st. 

Everingham,  G.  S.,  &  Co.,  No.  2  Imperial|building. 

Chandler,  Brown  &  Co.,  97  Board  of  Trade. 

Stewart,  Geo.,  &  Co.,  provisions  and  grain,  21  and  22 
Traders'  building. 

Hunt,  S.  W.,  &  Co.,  No.  3  Open  Board  of  Trade  building. 

Driver,  Edward  A.,  &  Co.,  59  Board  of  Trade. 

Milmine,  Bodman  &  Co.,  42  Parker  building. 

Baldwin,  George  D.,  &  Co.,  60  Board  of  Trade. 

Swartz  &  Dupee,  2  Board  of  Trade. 

Sidwell,  George  H.,  &  Co.,  },']  and  38  Parker  building. 

Dole,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  27  Metropolitan  block. 

Eldredge,  George  C,  &  Co.,  i  Board  of  Trade. 

Foss,  Strong  &  Co.,  Counselman  building. 

Bliss,  A.  H.,  &  Co.,  14  Imperial  building. 

Dwight  &  Gillette,  6  and  8  Sherman  st. 

Hately  Bros.,  packing,  and  commission,  501  and  502 
Royal  Insurance  building. 

Crosby  &  Co.,  238  La  Salle  st. 

Wright,  A.  M.,  &  Co.,  47  Board  of  Trade. 

McCormick,  Kennett  &  Co.,  office  Grand  Pacific  hotel. 

Mackie,  A.,  &  Co.,  802  Royal  Insurance  building. 

Dunlap,  George  L.,  57  La  Salle  st. 

Jackson  Bros.  &  Co.,  226  La  Salle  st. 

Raymond,  Charles  L.,  14  and  15  Traders'  building. 

Irwin,  Green  &  Co.,  17  Board  of  Trade. 
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THE  year  1885  was  the  twentieth  since  tlie  opening  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  under  the  present  manage- 
ment, and  its  total  receipts  of  Hve  stock  aggregate  in  round 
numbers  10.000,000  head  of  stock,  whicli  places  this,  as  re- 
gards the  volume  of  business  transacted,  far  ahead  of  any 
previous  year. 

As  compared  with  last  year,  these  receipts  show  an  in- 
crease of  1,900,000  head,  which  is  distributed  as  follows: 
cattle,  90,000;  calves,  7,000;  hogs,  1,600,000,  and  sheep, 
200,000.  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  stock  during  the  year  were 
lower  than  in  1884,  and  this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
cash  valuation  for  the  past  year  does  not  show  an  increase. 
An  opinion  prevailed  very  generally  throughout  the  year 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of  live  stock  in  the  country, 
and  this  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  the  depression 
of  values. 

The  general  result  of  the  year's  business  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  satisfactory  both  to  the  management  of  the  vards 
and  the  trade  generally,  indicating  as  it  does  the  solid  and 
substantial  character  and  growth  of  this  great  interest  in 
Chicago.  These  same  gratifying  features  are  also  strongly 
displayed  in  the  enormous  receipts  during  some  of  the  early 
days  of  January,  1886,  which  have  been  greater  than  any 
previous  daily  receipts  in  the  history  of  the  trade  here. 

To  account  for  the  continuous  and  astonishing  develop- 
ment of  the  live  stock  interests  of  this  city,  and  its  present 
enormous  magnitude,  phenomenal  and    paralleled  nowhere 
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in  the  world,  we  have  only  to  consider  a  few  of  many  causes 
which  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result.  In  the  first 
place,  all  of  the  important  railways  of  the  West  lead  to 
Chicago  in  a  network  of  converging  lines.  Second,  the 
proximity  of  the  city  to  the  vast  cattle  ranges  of  the  West, 
and  its  location  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  greatest  corn  and 
stock  producing  states  in  the  Union.  Third,  and  an  influence 
not  to  be  under-estimated,  is  the  capacity  of  its  yards  and  the 
facilities  for  the  economic  handling  of  stock,  feeding,  loading 
and  reshipping,  which  are  unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Again,  and  a  most  important  factor  in  building  up 
the  live  stock  business  of  this  city,  have  been  the  improved 
methods  of  transportation  introduced  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  eminently  successful  processes  of  transporting 
meats  in  refrigerator  cars  which  has  already  quadrupled  the 
exports.  Indeed,  the  shipments  each  day  of  the  year  aggre- 
gate over  4,000  carcasses  of  beef  to  the  East  and  Liverpool. 
Finally,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  ever  growing 
demand  of  Europe  for  American  beef  and  pork,  and  the 
almost  entire  dependence  of  our  own  great  Eastern  seaboard 
cities  upon  the  grazing  states  and  territories  of  the  West ; 
we  must  remember  the  wonderful  impetus  which  these 
causes  have  given  to  stock  raising  within  the  past  decade, 
and  the  immense  profits  of  the  business,  largely  augmented 
by  the  invention  of  the  barbed  fencing  now  so  much  in 
vogue.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  bulk  of  this  vast 
business  is  via  Chicago,  and  in  fact  naturally  seeks  a  city 
whose  banking  facilities  are  easily  adequate  to  the  manage- 
ment of  transactions  aggregating  two  hundred  millions  per 
annum,  or  indeed  triple  that  sum,  we  have  in  a  nut-shell  the 
principal  causes  of  the  surprising  growth  of  our  live  stock 
interests,  which  have  made  Chicago  not  only  the  largest 
stock  market,  but  exceeding  each  year  in  her  receipts  of  cattle 
the  combined  total  of  any  other  two  markets  in   the  world. 
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The  time  is  not  long  past  when  the  Hve  stock  business 
of  this  city  was  carried  on  in  a  very  primitive  way.  Men  are 
now  Hving  and  still  engaged  actively  in  business,  who  bought 
and  sold  their  stock  at  the  old  "Bull's  Head  "  tavern,  at  the 
intersection  of  what  now  are  known  as  Madison  street  and 
Ogden  avenue,  where  the  cattle  were  corralled  on  the  prairie, 
and  where  the  Chicago  River  supplied  the  only  means  of 
watering  them.  Such  has  been  the  marvelous  growth  of  this 
interest  since  1850,  that  from  a  comparatively  insignificant 
sum  of  money,  representing  the  total  valuation  for  that 
year,  it  reached  in  1866,  $42,765,328,  growing  to  $1 17,533,942 
in  1875,  and  to  $201,252,772  in  1883. 

A  potent  factor  in  this  marvelous  increase  has  been  the 
well-directed  enterprise  aud  uniformly  excellent  management 
of  tile  Union  Stock  Yards,  where  this  gigantic  business  has 
been  carried  on.  The  magnitude  reached  by  the  traffic  in 
1864-5,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  facilities  offered 
for  the  convenient  and  satisfactory  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  constant  and  rapid  increase  of  the  trade  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  these  yards  in  1865,  which  were 
opened  for  business  in  December  of  that  year.  The  company 
owns  360  acres  of  land,  and  some  forty  miles  of  railroad 
track,  making  a  transit  through  the  city  and  running  through 
different  parts  of  the  yards,  connecting  with  every  road 
entering  here.  There  are  fifty  miles  of  switch-tracks,  all 
laid  with  steel  rails.  The  convergence  of  the  entire  system 
of  railway  lines  in  the  West  at  this  point  makes  this  the 
most  accessible  point  in  the  country  for  a  great  live  stock 
mart,  and  these  yards  have  been  pronounced  by  experts  in 
such  matters  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  as  the 
most  perfect  in  plan,  detail,  arrangements  and  appoint- 
ments, of  any  in  the  world.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres  of  land  are  under  plank,  divided  up  for  different  kinds 
of  animals,  as  follows:  One  hundred  acres  of  cattle  yards, 
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and  seventy-five  acres  of  covered  hog  and  sheep  pens. 
There  are  twelve  hundred  cattle  pens,  with  a  capacity  for 
yarding  20,000  cattle;  thirteen  hundred  hog  pens,  with  ca- 
pacity for  150,000  hogs;  three  hundred  sheep  pens,  with 
ample  room  for  5,000  sheep.  There  is  also  stabling  for 
1,000  horses.  So  complete  are  the  arrangements  for  hand- 
ling stock,  that  fifteen  hundred  car  loads  can  be  unloaded 
and  taken  care  of  daily.  Running  through  different  parts  of 
the  yards  are  fifteen  miles  of  macadamized  streets.  Forty 
miles  of  water  and  drainage  pipes  run  underneath  the  whole 
system,  forming  a  complete  network,  conveying  water  to 
every  yard  and  pen  in  this  immense  inclosure  and  securing 
perfect  drainage ;  considerations  of  the  first  importance 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the  convenient 
handling  of  stock. 

Although  when  these  yards  were  built  and  equipped  it 
was  supposed  that  the  facilities  they  supplied  to  transact 
and  expedite  business  would  be  ample  for  many  years,  it 
was  not  long  before  additions  were  found  to  be  necessary. 
From  time  to  time  these  have  been  made,  costing  for  some 
years  upward  of  $100,000,  with  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  enormous  and  steady  increase  of  business  re- 
quired. It  has  come  to  be  well  understood  that  whenever 
additional  facilities  are  found  to  be  needed  to  expedite  the 
trafific  at  these  yards,  the  management  at  once  set  about 
supplying  them.  During  1883,  to  meet  increased  and  in- 
creasing wants,  a  large  number  of  new  cattle  pens  were  built; 
new  stretches  of  elevated  driveway  for  passing  hogs  from 
the  central  portions  of  the  }-ards  to  the  packing-houses  and 
shipping  departments  were  provided  ;  a  new  shipping  de- 
partment for  the  accommodation  of  the  Chicago  &  Atlantic 
Railway  was  added,  and  various  minor  improvements  made. 

Additional  facilities  have  also  been  supplied  to  afford 
complete  accommodations  for  all  branches  of  this  vast  busi- 
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ncss,  of  which  pubhc  sales  of  imprcncd  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  etc.,  are  an  important  feature.  A  hir<^e  paviHon  has 
been  constructed  in  which  these  sales  are  held,  complete  in 
all  its  arrangements  and  appointments.  It  is  in  circular 
form,  with  a  roomy  arena  for  the  display  and  sale  of  animals, 
north  and  south  entrances  and  exits,  platform  for  the  criers, 
clerks  of  the  sales,  reporters'  tables,  etc.;  amphitheater  with 
seating  capacity  for  six  hundred  persons,  etc.  It  is  well 
lighted  and  is  heated  by  steam.  Public  sales  are  held  of 
cattle  brought  here  by  owners  of  noted  herds  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  this  be- 
ing a  very  convenient  and  accessible  point  for  buyers  to  reach 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  desire  to  purchase  blooded 
stock.  A  regular  horse  market  has  also  been  established  at 
the  yards,  where  a  large  number  of  imported  as  well  as 
American  bred  horses  of  improved  blood  are  annually  bought 
and  sold. 

Within  the  inclosure  of  360  acres  are  large  and  commo- 
dious buildings,  necessary  to  the  vast  business  transacted. 
The  "  Transit  House  "  is  a  first-class  hotel,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $250,000,  elegantly  furnished  and  superbly  kept,  the 
charges  of  stockmen  being  $2.00  a  day  only,  or  fifty  cents 
per  meal  and  fifty  cents  for  lodging.  The  Exchange  Build- 
ing is  a  large  two- and-a-half  story  brick  structure  60x380  feet, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  yards.  It  is  divided  up  as  fol- 
lows: Large  Board  of  Trade  room,  main  offices  for  the  Stock 
Yards  Company,  offices  for  the  Superintendent,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  the  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank  build- 
ing, 40x60,  telegraph  offiice,  postoffice,  restaurant,  60x80, 
saloon,  packers'  offices,  offices  for  Eastern  shippers,  news 
stand,  barber  shop,  fruit  stands,  and  about  one  hundred 
offices  for  commission  firms,  ten  large  hay  barns,  ten  large 
corn  cribs,  a  number  of  horse  stables,  thirteen  scale  houses, 
each  containing  one  of  I'airbanks'  improved  scales,  with  a 
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capacity  for  weighing  several  car-loads  of  cattle  or  hogs  at  a 
draft ;  machine  shops,  depot  buildings,  printing  ofifice,  and 
numerous  other  buildings  used  in  the  transaction  of  the  bus- 
iness of  the  yards.  There  are  two  large  artesian  wells  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  the  yards,  one  of  which  is  eleven  hun- 
dred and  the  other  twelve  hundred  feet  deep.  These  wells 
flow  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  which  is  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  every  cattle  yard  and  hog  pen  within  the  inclosure. 
They  also  afford  a  supply  ample  to  extinguish  any  fire  that 
may  occur. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank  and  the  Drovers' 
National  Bank  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  are  practically  the 
financial  agents  for  the  live-stock  shippers,  buyers  and  com- 
mission houses  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  afford  ample  facili- 
ties for  the  transaction  of  the  business. 

This  is  exclusively  a  cash  market;  it  is  also  known  to  be 
■quick  and  active — advantages  that  stock-growers  and  ship 
pers  appreciate — hence  the  fact  that  nearly  all  operators  in 
the  vast  grazing  regions  of  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the 
Western  Territories  bill  their  stock  to  this  point.  Buyers 
from  all  points  in  the  East  who  operate  in  fat  cattle,  and 
others  from  every  part  of  the  country  looking  for  stock, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  are  in  constant  attendance  here  ;  the 
■city  of  packing-houses  (whose  enormous  requirements  are 
elsewhere  given  in  this  work)  are  located  at  the  yards,  and 
are  essentially  a  large  factor  in  the  business  transacted  there. 
These  unmatched  facilities  and  accessories  in  the  conduct  of 
the  live  stock  traffic  of  the  western  continent,  readily  ex- 
plain the  prominence  of  Chicago  as  the  leading  live  stock 
market  of  the  world.  Shippers  and  stock  men  realize  fully 
its  advantages,  which  are  in  short,  that  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  obtain  at  any  time  of  the  year  the  full  value  of  their 
stock ;  that  they  receive  immediate  cash  returns,  or  their 
equivalent,  on   the  day  of  sale;  that   this  is  the  recognized 
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leading  mart  of  the  world  ;  that  buyers  congregate  here  from 
all  points,  which  creates  demand  for  stock  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  E.xchange  was  organi/xd  in 
1884,  by  men  engaged  in  breeding,  feeding,  shipping,  sell- 
ing, slaughtering  and  packing  live  stock,  and  shipping 
dressed  beef. 

It  numbers  over  200  members,  and  was  organized  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  stock-growing  fraternity 
generally.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  competent  and  reliable 
veterinary  surgeon  at  the  yards  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  there  of  any  cattle  in  any  way  diseased, 
in  order  that  the  public  may  be  fully  assured  that  no  un- 
healthy live  stock,  or  impure  meat,  will  ever  be  placed  upon 
the  market  from  these  yards.  This  ofificer  will  be  in  the 
employ  of  the  Exchange,  and  entirely  free  from  any  outside 
influence. 

The  following  statements,  extracted  from  the  annual 
reports  of  Mr.  George  T.  Williams,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  giving  the  total  receipts,  ship- 
ments, and  a  valuation  of  stock  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
contain  a  number  of  instructiye  and  suggestive  facts,  and 
emphatically  illustrate  the  continuous  growth  of  the  live 
stock  interest  in  this  city. 

TOTAL    RECEIPTS    OF    STOCK    FOR    TWENTY    YEARS. 


Year. 


1865,  5  days 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869  

1870 

1871 

1872 

12 


Cattle. 


613 

393,007 
329.188 
324,r)24 
403.102 
532,964 
543.050 
684.075 


Calves. 


Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

17,764 

1,433 

961,746 

207.987 

1,553 

1,696.738 

180,888 

847 

1,706,782 

270,891 

1,902 

1,661,869 

340,072 

1,524 

1,693,158 

349,853 

3,537 

2,380,083 

315,053 

5,963 

3,252,623 

310.211 

12,145 
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TOTAL   RECEIPTS   OF   STOCK   FOR   TWENTY   YEARS. 
(Continued.) 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

1873 

761,428 
843,966 
920  843 
1,096,745 
1,033,151 
1,083.068 
1,215,732 
1,382,477 
1,498.550 
1,582,530 
1,878,944 
1,817,697 
1,905,518 

4,437,750 
4,258,379 
3,912,110 
4,190,006 
4.025.970 
6,339,654 
6,448,330 
7,059,355 
6,474,844 
5,817,504 
5  640,625 
5,351,967 
6,937,535 

291,734 
333,655 

418,948 
364,095 
310,240 
310,420 
325,119 
335,810 
493,024 
628,887 
749,917 
801,630 
1,003,598 

20,28^ 
17  588: 

1874 

187,5     

11  34ft 

1876     . 

8  159 

1877     

7  874 

1878 

9  415 

1879     

10  473 

1880     

10  3!»8 

1881 

48,948 
24,965 
30,223 
52,353 
58,500 

12,909" 

1882 

13.856 

1883 

15,255 

1884 

18,602 

1885 

19,35ft 

Total 

20,231,172 

214.989 

84,264,792 

8,344,065 

202,991 

TOTAL    SHIPMENT 

OF    STOCK    FOR    TWENTY    YEARS. 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

1866             

263.693 

203.580 
215  987 
294,717 
391.709 
401,927 
510,025 
574,181 
622,9.^9 
696,534 
797,724 
70-!, 402 
699,108 
726,903 
^86,614 
938,712 
921,009 
966,758 
791,884 
744,093 

482,875 

758,789 
1,020,329 
1,086,305 

924,453 
1,162,286 
1,835,594 
2,197,557 
2,330,361 
1,582,643 
1,131,635 

951,221 
1,266.906 
1,692,361 
1,394,990 
1,289,679 
1,747,722 
1,319.392 
1,392,615 
1,797,446 

75,447 
50,275 
81,634 
108,690 
116,711 
135,084 
145,016 
115235 
180.555 
243,604 
195,925 
155,354 
156,727 
159,266 
156,510 
253.938 
314,200 
374,463 
290  352 
260,277 

162 

1867 

387 

1868           

2  1N5 

1869 

1  538 

1870            .    . . 

3,488 

5,482 

10.625 

18  540 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874       

16  608 

1875     

11  129 

1876     

6  839 

1877 

6,598 
8  17ft 

1878 



1879  

9  289 

1880     

8  713 

1881 

1882 

33,465 
10,229 
12,671 
31,089 
33,610 

11.108 
12  788 

1883  

14  698 

1884 

18  247 

1885 

18  582 

Total 

12,351,489 

121,064 

27,365,159 

3,569,263 

185,183 

Prior  to  1881  calves  were  classed  with  cattle. 
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VALUATION    OF    STOCK     FOR    TWKNTV    VFARS. 

1866 $42,765,328      1877 $99,024,100 

1867 42,:nr),241       1878 106,101,879 

1868 52,r.()6,288      1879 114,795. 8;U 

1869 60,171,217   1880 143,057,626 

1870 62,090.631   1881 183,0»i7,710 

1871 60,331,082   1882 196,670,221 

1872 87,500,000   1883 201,252,772 

1873 91,321,162   1884 187,387,680 

1874 115,049,140   1885 173,598,002 

1875 117,533.942                  

1876 111,185,650    Total $2,247,725,506 

The  following  are  prominent  live  stock  commission  firms 
doing  business  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago: 

Wood  Bros.  (S.  E.  Wood,  James  Wood,  E.  A.  Wood,  R. 
Nash),  established  1867.  Rooms  18  and  20  Exchange  build- 
ing. 

Keenan  &  Hancock,  rooms  22  and  24  Exchange  build- 
ing. 

Beveridge,  McCausland  &  Co.  (P.  H.  Beveridge,  S.  G. 
McCausland,  W.J.  Hoag),  rooms  42  and  44  Exchange  build- 
ing. Refers  to  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  Chicago; 
First  National  and  Farmers'  National  Bank,  Geneseo,  111.; 
First  National  Bank,  Cambridge,  111.;  Grand  Island  Banking 
Company,  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  Bank  of  Carroll,  Carroll, 
Iowa;  First  National  and  Citizens'  National  Bank,  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  First  National  Bank  and  G.  W.  E.  Dorsey,  Fre- 
mont, Neb.;  J.  B.  Dinsmore  &  Co.,  Sutton,  Neb. 

Ingwersen  Bros.  (H.  C.  Ingwersen,  C.  H.  Ingwersen), 
room  43  Exchange  building. 

Conover  &  Ilerrick  (H.  H.  Conover,  E.  K.  Herrick), 
rooms  34  and  36  E.xchange  building. 

Hanna,  Clark  &  Co.  (successors  to  Hanna,  Scott  S:  Co., 
J.  S.  Hanna,  J.  W.  Clark,  S.  W.  Sinclair,  W.  P.  Hanna), 
rooms  loi  and  103  Exchange  building. 

Gregory,  Cooley  &  Co.  (A.  Gregory,  H.  H.  Cooley,  JL 
R.  Hastings),  room  58  Exchange  building. 
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Bunker  &  Cochran,  established  1871  (H.  S.  Bunker,  N. 
Cochran),  rooms  97  and  99  Exchange  building. 

Thomson,  Charles,  room  28  Exchange  building. 

John  Wallwork,  live  stock  commission  merchant,  room 
56  Exchange  building.  Refers  to  Union  Stock  Yards  Na- 
tional Bank,  Chicago;  First  National  Bank,  Chicago;  First 
National  Bank,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.     - 

Fortin  Bros.  &  Co.  (A.  Fortin,  George  Fortin),  room  150 
Exchange  building. 

Patterson  Bros.  &  Co.  (F.  D.  Patterson,  A.  L.  Patterson, 
C.  G.  Thomas),  Exchange  building.  Refers  to  G.  E.  Conrad, 
cashier,  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  Armour  &  Co., 
John  V.  Farwell  &  Co.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Rappal,  Sons  &  Co.  (F.  J.  Rappal,  L.  L.  Rappal,  F.  J. 
Rappal,  Jr.),  79  and  81  Exchange  building.  Refers  to  Elmer 
Washburn,  Esq.,  president  Union  Stock  Yards  National 
Bank. 

Groves  Brothers  (George  Groves,  Isaac  Groves),  office,  39 
Exchange  building. 

Mallory  &  Son  (H.  C.  Mallory,  Charles  A.  Mallory), 
established    1862.     Rooms  113  and   115  Exchange  building. 

Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  rooms  134  and  136  Exchange  build- 
ing. Established  1872,  formerly  of  Hall,  Patterson  &  Co., 
and  successors  to  Hall,  Greer  &  Co. 

Waugh  Bros.  &  Warner  (Sam  Waugh,  Rank  Waugh,  L. 
R.  Warner),  office,  137  Exchange  building.  Refer  to 
Drovers'  National  Bank,  Commercial  National  Bank,  Union 
Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  Chicago;  Farmers'  National 
Bank,  Princeton,  111.;  Peru  National  Bank,  Peru,  111. 

Shannon  Bros.  &  Co.  (G.  W.  Shannon,  O.  J.  Shannon,  T. 
G.  Getty),  rooms  9  and  1 1  Exchange  building.  Refers  to 
Third  National  Bank,  Second  National  Bank,  Rockford 
National  Bank,  Rockford,  111.;  Union  Stock  Yards  National 
Bank,  Chicago. 
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Conger,  R.  P.  &  M.,  room  6t,  Exchange  building. 
Refers  to  Lyman  J.  Gage,  vice-president  First  National 
Bank,  Chicago. 

H.  E.  Mallory  &  Bro.,  room  54  Exxhangc  building. 

James  l{.  Campbell  &  Co.  (James  H.  Campbell,  Chicago; 
D.  L.  Campbell,  St.  Louis;  G.  W.  Campbell,  Kansas  City), 
Exchange  building. 

Bensley,  McCoy  &  Co.,  66  Exchange  building. 

Bartlett,  F.  D.,  stockers  and  stock  calves  commission 
exclusively,  51  Exchange  building. 

Brush,  Gage  &  Brush,  108  Exchange  building. 

Elwell  &  Green.  92  Exchange  building. 

Holmes  &  Pattison,  51  Exchange  building. 

McFarland  &  Co.,  87  Exchange  building. 

Reynolds,  C.  F.  &  Co.,  88  Exchange  building. 

Strader,  Jacob  &  Son,  12  Exchange  building. 

Godman,  R.  H.  &  Co.,  46  Exchange  building. 


PORK  P/ICKING. 


THE  year  just  closed  shows  a  large  increase  in  the 
department  of  hog-packing,  but  chiefly  because  the 
record  for  1884  was  an  unusually  light  one,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  corn  crop  of  1883.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  winter  season  (ending  ten  months  ago)  the  number  of 
hogs  that  came  forward  was  a  surprise  to  the  trade,  and  the 
same  was  true  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  while  that 
of  the  last  two  months  has  not  surpassed  expectation.  The 
supply  of  material  all  through  the  year  was  greater  than 
wanted,  and  its  pressure  bore  down  prices  so  that  packing 
was  performed  at  a  loss  during  much  more  than  half  the 
time.  The  packers  were  able  to  avoid  actual  loss  only  by 
dint  of  keeping  short  on  the  speculative  market,  which  was 
a  steadily  declining  one  till  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  houses  in 
this  city  and  its  suburbs  continue  to  pack  very  nearly  half 
of  all  the  hogs  that  are  put  up  in  the  West,  and  the  dearth 
of  demand  for  the  product  has  led  to  the  selling  on  this 
market  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  what  has  been  man- 
ufactured at  other  points  so  far  this  winter. 

Chicago's  growth  in  every  branch  of  her  commercial 
interests  is  in  one  sense  phenomenal,  but  in  no  one  industry 
has  she  made  more  rapid  strides  than  that  of  pork-packing. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Charles  Cleaves,  an  old  and  honored 
citizen  of  Chicago,  writing  on  this  subject,  said :  "  I  think 
there  were  only  about  35,000  head  of  cattle  slaughtered 
during  the  season  from  October  to  January  as  late  as  1857  ; 
and  not  more  than  150,000  hogs.     In  these  days,  when  the 
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number  of  hojjfs  slaughtered  is  by  the  niilHon,  that  would 
seem  a  small  business,  but  it  was  then  thought  to  be  a  very- 
large  trade."  The  same  writer,  in  his  reminisences  of  early 
days  in  Chicago,  says:  "  In  1837  I  bought  several  loads  of 
dressed  hogs  from  farmers  as  low  as  $1.25  per  hundred. 
Packing  in  those  days  was  quite  an  experiment,  and  few 
were  found  willing  to  risk  their  money  in  it,  as  they  had  to 
carry  everything  they  packed  until  spring,  and  then  ship 
east  by  vessel." 

The  first  regular  packers  here  were  the  Felt  Bros.,  Will- 
iam and  Norman,  who  continued  in  the  business  until 
1850-59,  when  they  went  into  the  live  stock  trade,  and  were 
for  years  known  as  among  the  most  extensive  shippers  in 
the  West.  But  the  packing  interests  in  Chicago  date  their 
real  rise  and  growth  from  the  establishment  here  in  1866  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  a  short  history  and  description 
of  which  are  elsewhere  given.  In  that  year  the  total  number 
of  hogs  received  in  this  market  was  only  961,746;  of  these 
perhaps  not  over  100,000  were  slaughtered,  including  those 
killed  for  city  use  and  in  the  packing  houses.  (In  1883 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hogs  were 
received  slaughtered,  including,  as  above  stated,  those  for 
city  use  and  those  handled  by  the  packers.)  In  the  same 
year  the  total  number  of  hogs  received  was  5,640,625,  and  of 
this  number  4,321,233  were  consumed  by  the  packers  and 
city  butchers. 

While  Chicago  stands  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  all 
other  cities  in  the  extent  and  volume  of  her  packing  inter- 
ests, yet  both  her  live  stock  and  her  packing  trade  have,  to 
some  extent,  suffered  by  the  prohibitory  measures  passed  by 
certain  foreign  powers  against  the  importation  of  American 
pork  and  its  products. 

America  produces  annnalK'  over  35,000,000  hogs.  Of 
this   immense  number  6.oou,<  co,  or  »)\er  one  seventh  of  all 
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the  hogs  raised  in  the  country,  are  annually  marketed  in  this 
city.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  hogs  received  was 
6,937,535;  these  figures  are  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  and  are  therefore  reliable. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  then,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
doubting  Chicago's  supremacy,  not  only  as  a  live  stock 
market,  but  also  as  the  largest  packing  center  on  this  conti- 
nent. And  more  than  that,  each  year  sees  these  important 
interests  developing,  keeping  pace  with  all  demanos,  and 
extending  their  beneficent  influence  to  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  civilized  globe.  It  is  no  idle  boast,  too,  that  nowhere 
can  be  found  men  of  more  genuine  push  and  enterprise  than 
that  class  known  as  Chicago  packers.  The  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  business  under  their  management  is  so  potent 
that  no  further  argument  is  needed  to  warrant  the  assertion. 
No  pains  nor  money  hav^e  been  spared  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  details,  to  cover  economy,  cleanliness  and  dis- 
patch in  the  methods  of  converting  the  live  hog  into  pork 
and  its  various  products  ;  and  the  improvements  made  in 
this  direction  are  truly  astonishing.  One  writer  facetiously 
puts  it,  "  that  Chicago  packers  have  reached  that  point  in 
the  handling  of  the  hog,  that  about  the  only  thing  not  util- 
ized in  some  way  is  the  squeal." 

The  hair,  blood,  ofTal,  entrails,  heart  and  other  organs 
are  all  used  and  made  to  bring  in  money,  and  by  improved 
methods  and  appliances  those  portions  formerly  wasted  are 
now  turned  to  profit  and  account.  "  For  this  reason,"  says 
the  same  authority  already  quoted,  "  the  packer  of  to-day 
can  make  money  where  a  decade  ago  he  would  have  lost." 

The  combined  capacity  of  the  packing  houses  during  the 
winter  season  is  about  60,000  hogs  per  day,  which  would  be 
360,000  per  week,  and  over  18,000,000  head  per  annum,  for 
the  winter  season.  With  these  facilities  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture  that  Chicago  will  in   the  future  main- 
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tain  the  position  she  now  holds  of  bcin^  the  hirgest  packing 
center  in  the  world.  Of  the  score  or  more  of  larjj^e  firms 
now  engaged  in  the  business  nearly  all  run  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  through;  during  certain  months  they 
"  run  light  "  as  compared  with  the  work  done  in  the  height 
of  the  packing  season. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  removal  of  foreign 
interdiction,  and  a  revival  of  the  now  lagging  business  interest 
of  the  countr\-  at  large,  that  the  figures  of  former  years  will 
again  be  reached  and  in  time  exceeded. 

The  table  here  presented  shows  the  total  number  of  hogs 
packed  in  Chicago  during  the  past  ten  )-ears : 


Total  Packing  Ten  Years. 

No. 

At  net 
weight. 

Average 
yield  lard. 

Packing  of  season  1884—85 

4,180,736 
3.856,658 
4,158.948 
5.012,392 
5,583,034 
4,563.290 
4.909,971 
3.941,292 
2,922,072 
2,297,528 

230.98 

199.81 

203.44 

202.32 

200 

217.05 

213  40 

216.18 

203.56 

203.40 

37.98 

"      "       1883-84 

36.56 

1882-83 

33.62 

"      "       1881-82 

35.51 

"      "        18H0-81 

33.74 

"      "        1879-80 

36.95 

1878-79 

41  34 

"      "        1877-78 

36.56 

1876-77 

32.46 

1875-76 

32.94 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1875-76  to  1880-81, 
inclusive,  a  steady  increase  was  made  until  the  latter  year, 
when  the  volume  of  business  was  almost  double  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  mentioned. 

The  season  following  1881-82  was  directly  after  the 
action  of  France  declaring  an  embargo  on  American  pork, 
since  which,  and  owing  to  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  the  business  has  speedily  declined  in  \olume. 
Competent  judges  say  that  now  this  important  industr\', 
having  adapted  itself  to  a  materially  lessened  demand 
abroad,  has  onl}'  to  meet  present  requirements  at  home  until 
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a  change  of  policy  of  the  governments  mentioned,  when  an 
increased  activity  can,  of  course,  be  expected. 

That  this  change  is  Hkely  to  come  at  no  distant  day 
there  is  good  cause  to  beHeve.  It  is  well  known  that 
among  the  masses  in  these  countries  no  prejudice  exists 
against  the  American  hog,  and  that  this  cry  of  diseased  pork 
is  only  a  blind  to  cover  up  the  real  motives  prompting  the 
course  already  taken. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  food  supply  of  Europe 
is  now  only  ten  months,  that  for  two  months  in  the  year  it 
must  depend  on  outside  sources  for  the  very  bread  and 
meat  to  keep  millions  from  starvation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
American  meats,  cheap,  sweet  and  wholesome,  will  in  time 
be  as  warmly  welcomed  as  they  are  now  unjustly  excluded 
and  abused. 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  and  shipments  of 
live  and  dressed  hogs  at  Chicago  for  nineteen  years : 


RECEIVED. 

SHIPPED. 

Year. 

Live. 

Dressed. 

Total. 

Live. 

Dressed. 

Total. 

1867... 

1,698,689 

269,431 

1,987,120 

760,547 

156,091 

916,638 

1868.... 

1,706,592 

281.923 

1,988,515 

1,020,812 

226,901 

1,247,713 

1869.... 

1,661,869 

190,513 

1,852,382 

1,086,305 

199,650 

1,285,955 

1870.... 

1,693,158 

260,214 

1,953.372 

924,483 

171,188 

1,095,671 

1871.... 

2,380,083 

272,466 

2,652,549 

1,162,286 

149,473 

1.331,759 

1872.... 

3,252,623 

235,905 

3.488.528 

1,835,594 

145,701 

1,981,295 

1873.... 

4,337,750 

233,156 

4,570,906 

2(197,557 

200,906 

2,398,463 

1874. . . . 

4,259,629 

213.038 

4,472,667 

2,330,661 

197,747 

2,528,108 

1875. . . . 

3.912.110 

173,012 

4,085,122 

1,582,643 

153,523 

1,736,166 

1876. . . . 

4.190.006 

148,622 

4,338.628 

1,131,635 

79,654 

1,211,989 

1877. . . . 

4,025,970 

164,339 

4,190,309 

951,221 

94,648 

1,045,869 

1878. . . . 

6,339,654 

102,512 

5,442,166 

1,266.906 

26,039 

1,292,945 

1879. . . . 

6,448,330 

91,044 

6, 539,. 344 

1,692,361 

40,024 

1.732,385 

1880. . . . 

7,059,355 

89,229 

7,148,584 

1,394.990 

33,426 

1,428.416 

1881.... 

6,456,218 

52,568 

6,508,786 

1,175,866 

56,599 

1,252.465 

1882. . . . 

5,816,937 

36,803 

5,853,740 

1.747.444 

40,294 

1,787,738 

1883. . . . 

5,646  000 

55,000 

5,701,000 

No  rep't. 

No  rep't. 

No  rep't. 

1884. . . . 

5  350,000 

25,000 

5,375,000 

1,389,000 

24,000 

1,413,00{> 

1885. . . . 

6,935,000 

32,700 

6,967,700 

1,792,000 

56,400 

1,848,400 
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The  follo\vin<j  table  exhibits  the   extreme  range  of  cash 
prices  for  ten   years  of  mess  pork  and  lard  : 


Year. 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 


Mess  Pork. 


8.00  @13.25 

10.5")  ((/J  19.50 

10.20  ^"20. 15 

l(j.00  C"  24.75 

12.40  df.-MOO 

9  37^ ((^  19. 00 

7.30  (l»Vd75 

6.02.;({/41.45 

11.40  (^)  17.95 

15.12K''^22.72A 


Lard. 


5.82^(^6  7.10 
G.45  (</),10.00 
7.15  C"^12.10 
10.05  (i>>VSAO 
8.37iK<tl3.00 
6.35  an  8.75 
5.32A(rft  7.85 
5.32K<'^  7.40 
7.55  @11.55 
9.35  @13.95 


The  following  are  among   the   prominent    pork-packing 
establishments  in  this  city: 
Armour  &  Co. 
Hately  Bros. 
J.  C.  Ferguson  &  Co. 

Anglo-American  Packing  and  Provision  Co. 
Robert  Warren  &  Co. 
Tobey  &  Booth. 
Underwood  &  Co. 
Allerton  Packing  Co. 
Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Co. 
H.  Botsford  &  Co. 
Moran  &  Healy. 
John  Cudahy. 
B.  F.  Murphy  Packing  Co. 
Wm.  H.  Silberhorn. 
G.  D.  Baldwin  &  Co. 


CATTLD  PACKING. 
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NE  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Chicago  cattle  trade 
is  the  "dressed  beef"  business.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
this  now  important  industry  was  started,  although  it  then 
met  with  pronounced  popular  favor,  yet  its  most  sanguine 
supporters  did  not  dream  that  it  would  soon  assume  its  pres- 
ent immense  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  who,  viewing  with  alarm  its  rapid  growth,  predicted 
that  the  days  of  shipping  on  the  hoof  were  numbered  ;  time 
has  shown,  however,  that  the  latter  class  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  importance  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  live-stock 
shipping  trade. 

For  to-day  figures  disclose  that,  marvelous  as  has  been 
the  increase  in  dressed  meats,  yet  it  has  not  been  so  much 
at  the  expense  of  the  live-stock  business  as  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  a  priori  that  the  increase  the  past  year  in  the  dressed 
beef  business  has  not  greatly  exceeded  the  increase  in  the 
total  receipts  of  cattle.  While  the  above  is  true  it  must  of 
course  be  admitted  that  the  "  new  way  "  is  steadily  encroach- 
ing on  the  old,  and  despite  all  that  may  be  said  or  done 
against  it  is  destined  to  still  further  advance  in  popular 
favor. 

The  past  year  fully  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
of  cattle  at  this  market  went  into  cans  or  refrigerator  cars, 
and  from  there  was  distributed  to  consumers  in  the  East. 
When  Chicago  dressed  beef  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
market  of  New  York,  at  the  rate  of  a  train  load  daily,  it  nat- 
urally excited  much  consternation   and   no  little  opposition 
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among  the  live-stock  shippers.  An  effort  was  immediately 
made  to  have  the  railroads  advance  the  freight  charges  on 
dressed  meat  to  the  East,  which  was  finally  done,  though  it 
has  in  nowise  crippled  the  business,  because  over  thirty  car- 
casses are  now  shipped  in  a  car,  while  on  the  hoof  eighteen 
animals  make  a  car  load. 

It  did  not  take  the  people  of  New  York  long  to  learn 
that  our  dressed  meat,  shipped  to  them  in  refrigerator  cars, 
was  much  better  than  that  obtained  from  animals  shipped 
there  on  the  hoof  and  then  slaughtered  by  home  butchers  ; 
besides,  it  had  the  additional  merit  of  being  cheaper.  Now 
the  leading  hotels  and  restaurants  of  that  city  make  a 
specialty  of  setting  before  their  patrons  the  finest  Chicago 
dressed  beef,  and  all  stand  ready  to  attest  its  undoubted 
excellence.  In  fact,  refrigerator  beef  from  this  city  is  now 
sold  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  eastern  and  middle 
states;  large  amounts  are  also  shipped  north  and  to  the 
larger  towns  in  this  state,  and  not  a  little  of  it  is  exported. 
In  point  of  quality  the  cattle  purchased  at  the  Stock  Yards 
here  for  shipment  in  dressed  form  are  fully  as  good,  if  not, 
indeed,  better,  than  those  taken  by  eastern  buyers  for  ship- 
ment on  the  hoof.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  undisputed  that  the 
dressed  beef  men  pay  more  for  cattle,  fat  and  just  suited  to 
their  wants,  than  operators  in  live  stock  can  afford  to  give. 

For  years  the  operators  only  handled  beef,  but  now  the 
distribution  of  pork  and  mutton  has  come  to  be  one  of 
very  large  importance.  In  fact,  last  year  one-third  of  the 
unprecedentedly  large  receipts  of  sheep  went  to  two  of  the 
foremost  dressed  meat  concerns. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  taken  by  the  refrig- 
erator men  was  150,000  over  last  >'ear,  aixl  300,000  o\er 
1883.  In  round  numbers  the  canners  and  dressed  meatmen 
took  1,260,000  cattle,  700,000  hogs,  and  333,000  sheep. 

From  Kansas  City  and  the  West  the  dressed  meat  men 
13 
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received  over  50,000  head  of  Texas  and  half-breed  cattle, 
many  from  their  own  ranches,  but  chiefly  purchased  in  the 
West  by  their  own  buyers. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  were  some  large 
orders  for  canned  meats  filled  here  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  within  the  past  month  or  so  there  was  received 
here  an  order  from  France  for  some  2,000,000  pounds  of 
canned  beef.  This  is  quite  a  new  outlet,  as  the  Frenchmen 
have  for  some  reason  been  very  much  prejudiced  against 
our  meats.  But  the  samples  were  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  microscopic  inspection,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  our  meats,  cured  and 
canned,  will,  in  time,  secure  us  a  good  trade  in  France  and 
other  countries  that  have  been  pretending  to  be  afraid  of 
our  alleged  animal  diseases. 

The  table  given  below  exhibits  the   number  of    cattle, 

hogs,  and  sheep  slaughtered  for  shipment  in  carcass  and  for 

the  canning  trade  during  the  past  year : 

Houses.  Cattle.  Hogs.               Sheep. 

Armour  &  Co 325,131  80,000            50.195 

Swift&Co 429,483  76,790          287,190 

Morris  &  Fairbank 229,419  13,000            10.000 

G.  H.  Hammond  &  Co 160,960  32,000              1,200 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Li bby 115,032        

Total 1,260,025         201,790  348,585 


BUTTERINE  AND  0LE0M/1RG/5RINE. 


THE  <jrcat  prejudice  that  has  so  long  existed  against  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  artificial  butter,  like  all  prejudices 
that  are  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  subject,  is  rapidly  giv- 
ing place  to  a  more  discriminating  judgment.  As  the  people 
become  better  informed  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the 
various  substances  that  are  used  in  the  making  of  butterine, 
oleomargarine  and  similar  productions,  and  of  the  perfect 
cleanliness  adopted  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  even  the 
most  deeply  prejudiced  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
substitutes  far  surpass,  in  nutritious  and  palatable  qualities, 
the  ordinary  country  butter  of  daily  consumption. 

Those  who  least  desire  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  need  only  to  read  the  articles  that  are  writ- 
ten, from  time  to  time,  in  the  dairy  interest  and  published 
in  their  representative  agricultural  journals  throughout  the 
entire  country,  to  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
positively  deleterious  compounds  and  mixtures  that  are 
foisted  upon  the  market  as  pure  country  butter. 

Take  for  example  an  extract  from  the  Rural  N'ezu  Yorker 
of  July  18,  1885.     The  writer  says: 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  dairy  interest  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  makers  of  imitations  of  butter,  are  those  who 
are  too  ignorant,  too  lazy,  or  too  nasty  to  make  good  butter, 
or  to  keep  it  pure  and  sweet  when  made.  ...  A  signifi- 
cant fact  not  much  commented  upon,  is  that  consumers  are 
not,  apparently,  especially  urgent  in  trying  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  imitation  butter.  Some  time  ago  consumers  ob- 
served that  butter  put  before  them  in   restaurants,  hotels, 
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boarding  houses,  and  at  last  in  private  houses,  suddenly  lost 
the  variety  of  odors  and  of  colors  it  once  had,  and  became 
uniform  in  color,  texture,  flavor  and  fragrance.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  told  by  the  press  that  immense  quantities  of 
bogus  butter  were  finding  their  way  to  the  tables  of  the 
people,  and  that,  too,  in  a  guise  so  like  that  of  the  best  cream- 
ery as  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  The  ringed,  streaked  and 
speckled  stuff  had  disappeared.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that 
so  sweeping  a  reform  could  have  been  effected,  in  so  short  a 
time,  in  making  and  in  handling  butter.  Only  one  inference 
was  possible  :  Consumers  saw  that  they  had  been  entertain- 
ing the  enemy  unawares.  Will  it  be  surprising  if  the  masses 
accept  the  less  offensive  compound  as  a  desirable,  or  at  least 
as  a  tolerable  substitute  for  a  palatable  but  practically  al- 
most unattainable  food  ? 

In  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  April  i8,  1885,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  pen  of  E.  \V.  Perry,  the  special  agent 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  city: 

Bad  food,  stagnant  water,  worrying  the  cows  by  dogs  or 
boys,  lack  of  shelter  from  heat,  confinement  in  stables  reek- 
ing with  odors  of  manure  and  rotten  straw,  combine  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  neatest  housewife  to  make  palatable 
butter.  In  how  many  stables  in  this  land  will  men  to-mor- 
row sit  down  to  milk  cows  that  will  have  just  arisen  from 
beds  of  warm  dung — cows  that  have  never  known  the  refin- 
ing influence  of  comb  or  brush?  To  the  flanks  of  these  neg- 
lected beasts  manure  is  sticking,  often  an  inch  or  two  thick, 
as  it  has  clung  all  through  the  winter  months,  and  will  hang 
until  summer  suns  shall  loosen  the  hair  that  holds  the  mass. 
Thousands  of  these  men  will  squeeze  a  little  milk  from  time 
to  time  into  the  hollows  of  their  hands,  and  with  it  wet  the 
teats  to  make  them  soft  and  pliable.  Other  thousands  will 
dip  grimy  fingers  into  the  foam  in  the  milk-pails,  and  thus 
wet  the  teats.  In  either  case  this  milk,  worked  downward 
by  the  hand,  drips  soiled  with  filth  into  the  wide-mouthed 
pail  to  flavor  the  general  mass.  The  manure  and  dead 
skin  are  washed  from  the  teats  into  the  milk,  and  often  ap- 
pear as  a  black  sediment  in  pail  and  pan.  How  can  the  best 
butter-maker  in  the  world  hope  to  make  eatable  food  from 
milk  mixed  with  vile  matter? 
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How  many  pans  of  milk  during  tlie  winter  just  past  were 
set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  contiguous  to,  or  even  in  rooms 
Avhere  the  family  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  waking 
hours?  How  main'  crocks  of  cream  have  stood  to  "ripen  " 
beside  stoves  near  which  steaming  boots  gave  off  the  odors 
of  unwashed  feet  and  barn}'ard  filth,  a  row  of  drj'ing  socks 
the  while  ornamenting  the  line  near  by?  There  the  cat 
purred  in  content,  while  some  one  fond  of  pets  stroked  her, 
setting  stray  hairs  floating  through  the  room;  where  with 
\vhine  or  snarl  the  family  dog  fought  tooth  and  toenail,  the 
nimble  flea.  There  odors  of  frying  bacon,  boihng  cabbage, 
<ir  onions  mingle  with  those  of  damp  clothes  redolent  of 
horses,  hanging  against  the  wall,  and  of  harness,  mayhap, 
brought  in  to  mend  or  to  oil.  The  milk  freely  absorbs  these 
mingled  sweets  to  give  faithful  account  of  each  and  all  when 
the  butter  in  which  they  unite  has  had  time  to  gather 
strength.  These  different  offenses  may  never  be  seen  to- 
<jethcr — but  all  will  be  seen. 

And  again  in  the  same  paper  of  the  following  week  he 
writes  : 

Like  charitx',  reform  in  this  matter  must  begin  at  home. 
It  must  begin  in  the  pasture.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  cows  get  good  grass  and  no  noxious  weeds  to  eat. 
No  moldy  corn,  or  musty  meal,  no  mildewed  hay  or  stagnant 
-water  must  they  have.  The  air  they  breath  should  be,  as  it 
can  be  kept,  pure  and  sweet  at  all  times.  There  must  be  no 
more  mixing  of  manure  or  other  filth  with  the  milk,  and 
cream  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  air  bear- 
ing an)'  odor  that,  how  inoffensive  soever  it  may  be  in  itself 
to  accustomed  nostrils,  may  help  to  quickly  spoil  the  butter 
made  of  that  cream  or  milk.  In  short,  nastiness  of  every  de- 
gree and  kind,  much  of  which  is  now,  through  long  familiar- 
ity, unrecognized  and  unsuspected  by  thousands  of  house- 
■wives.  must  be  rigidly  banished  from  every  step  of  butter 
making.  Butter  must  be  carefully  protected  from  every  con- 
taminating influence  until  it  shall  have  reached  the  consumer. 
Most  earnest  missionary  labor  will  be  needed  before  the 
country  merchant,  the  carrier,  the  commission  man  and  the 
retailer  will  be  converted  from  the  error  of  their  heathenish 
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ways,  by  which  the  butter  interest  has  been  well  nigh  ruined. 
These  should  be  taught  that  they  must  not  put  pure, 
sweet  butter  in  boxes  or  tubs  strong  with  turpentine,  in  cel- 
lars foul  with  a  thousand  combined  stinks,  or  in  cars  with 
codfish  and  coal  oil,  or  any  other  evil  smelling  thing.  They 
should  be  taught  that  the  clean,  yellow  and  delicious  golden 
roll  of  the  tidy  housewife  must  never  be  spoiled  by  being  in- 
troduced to  the  grease  that  the  slattern  insists  upon  selling 
as  butter. 

While  the  agricultural  press  thus  admits  of  the  pernicious 
character  of  much  of  the  country  butter,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  percentage  of  good  healthy  creamery  butter, 
as  compared  with  the  aggregate  amount  sold  as  such,  is  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  justify  a  hope  in  the  mind  of  the  pur- 
chaser that  when  he  pays  the  creamery  butter  price  he  is  se- 
curing the  genuine  article.  The  fact  is,  there  is  not  any- 
thing like  sufficient  of  the  genuine  creamery  butter  made  in 
the  country  to  supply  the  demand,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  even  this  amount  is  secured  by  the  manufacturers  for  use 
in  the  production  of  the  various  substitutes. 

The  principal  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  butterine, 
oleomargarine,  etc.,  are  pure  leaf  lard,  oleo  oil,  which  is 
composed  of  the  oily  part  of  beef  suet,  fresh  sweet  cream 
and  the  best  creamery  butter ;  all  of  these  are  articles  that 
are  in  constant  use,  and  are  well  recognized  as  wholesome 
and  nutritious  articles  of  human  food.  The  process  of  man- 
ufacture is  conducted  with  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  the 
product  when  completed  is  free  from  every  objection 
that  attaches  to  ordinary  butter.  It  is  pure,  sweet,  whole- 
some, and  without  a  taint  of  any  description  ;  it  enjoys  also- 
the  unmistakable  advantage  that  it  will  never  become  rancid. 
Besides  this  there  can  scarcely  be  found  any  articles  or  ele- 
ments of  adulteration  that  can  be  used  in  its  manufacture,  as 
the  complete  and  perfect  purity  of  each  ingredient  is 
essential   to  the  sweetness  of  the  whole,  and   the   slightest 
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taint  of  impurity  would  be  at  once  apparent,  and  would  de- 
preciate the  value  of  the  product. 

Following  we  give  the  prominent  firms  in  Chicago  that 
are  engaged  in  this  business: 

Armour  &  Co.,  205  La  Salle  street. 

G.  VV.  Clark  &  Co.,  131  Michigan  avenue. 

Cook  County  Dairy  Co.,  231  South  Water  street. 

L.  E.  Fitts  &  Co.,  229  South  Water  street. 

Garden  City  Dairy  Co.,  59  to  62,  Wabash  avenue. 

Roos,  Henshaw  &  Co.,  80  and  82  Illinois  street. 

Wm.  J.  Moxley,  42  and  44  South  Clinton  street. 

J.  J.  Murray  &  Co.,  109  Fulton  street. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Exchange  building,  Union  Stock  Yards. 


GUN  POWDER. 


THERE  are  many  excellent  reasons  why  gunpowder  is 
not  manufactured  in  Chicago  or  its  immediate  vicinity; 
yet  this  city  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  necessary  article  of  commerce  than  any  other  city  in 
the  entire  country.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  two 
out  of  our  three  largest  mining  states  are  fairly  and  di- 
rectly tributary  to  this  city.  Pennsylvania  is  probably  the 
leading  mining  state  in  the  country,  and  consequently  uses 
the  largest  amount  of  blasting  powder,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  is  chiefly  supplied  direct  from  the  eastern  fac- 
tories. Next  in  importance  in  this  respect  come  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  which,  being  right  at  our  doors,  very  naturally  ob- 
tain their  entire  supplies  from  this  market ;  then,  again, 
the  great  western  states,  in  which  mining  is  an  industry 
that  absorbs  nearly  as  much  attention  as  agriculture,  also 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  blasting  powder  in 
Chicago. 

Another  and  a  prolific  cause  for  the  large  amount  of 
business  transacted  here  in  this  line  is  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  gunpowder  for  sporting  purposes  throughout 
the  entire  West,  of  which  Chicago  furnishes  the  greatest 
portion.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
every  extensive  powder  manufacturer,  whether  individuals 
or  corporations,  have  realized  the  necessity  of  having  an 
agency  or  a  representative  in  this  market,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  gunpowder  can 
be  bought  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this   city.     All   the 
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elements  of  competition,  in  rrrade,  value,  explosive  quali- 
ties, safety  in  handling;,  and  price,  are  demonstrated  here  to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  this  keen  competition  works  always 
in  the  interest  of  the  purchaser. 

It  is  seldom  in  prosaic  commercial  affairs  that  one  meets 
with  an  historical  record  so  full  of  interest  as  that  found  in 
the  manufacturing  of  gunpowder  by  the  house  of  E.  I. 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  which  is  ably  represented  in 
this  city  b\'  Mr.  E.  S.  Rice,  71  Wabash  avenue. 

Eleuthere  Irene  du  Pont  was  the  founder  of  the  immense 
works  distinguished  as  the  "  Brand)'wine  Powder  Works," 
near  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Me  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1799,  land- 
ing at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  January  ist,  1800.  Having 
noticed  the  poor  quality  of  the  gunpowder  then  made  in 
America  he  resolved  to  engage  in  its  manufacture,  of  which 
he  had  a  knowledge,  having  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
French  chemist,  Lavoisier,  who  had  charge  of  the  "  Bureau 
de  Poudres  et  Salpetres,"  under  the  French  government. 
After  some  time  spent  in  selecting  a  location  Mr.  Du  Pont 
established  himself  on  the  Brandywine  creek,  about  four 
miles  above  the  town  of  Wilmington,  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, where  he  prosecuted  the  business  with  such  success 
that  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  at  the  United  States  Hotel, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1S34,  his  establishment  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  its  kind  in  this  country,  as  it  now  is  in  the  world. 
Since  the  decease  of  its  founder  the  business  has  been  man- 
aged by  his  sons  ant!  grandsons,  who  maintain  the  old  firm- 
style  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  The  works  of 
the  firm  comprise  fifteen  complete  manufactories,  having  a 
capacity  for  producing  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of 
sporting,  and  upward  of  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  of 
blasting  powder  j^er  day.  The  original  works  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  commenced   operations   in  1802,  and  the  high   reputa- 
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tion  so  long  maintained  for  the  Brandywine  powder  is  due 
to  the  care  bestowed  on  its  manufacture  and  to  the  con- 
stant personal  super\asion  of  its  thoroughly  practical  own- 
ers. The  consumption  of  saltpeter  and  nitrate  soda  (in- 
cluding the  Pennsylvania  mills),  the  principal  ingredients  in 
the  manufacture,  in  the  year  1871  was  over  eight  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  machinery  in  opera- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  driven  by  fifteen 
steam  engines  and  ninety-three  water  wheels,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  turbines.  The  manufacture  embraces  all 
descriptions  of  powder,  viz:  hexagonal,  square,  mam- 
moth, cannon,  mortar,  musket  and  rifle,  for  army  and 
navy  ordnance  service;  Diamond-Grain,  Eagle,  and  the  va- 
rious grades  of  canister  and  sporting  powders  ;  shipping, 
blasting,  mining  and  fuse  powders.  The  production  of 
the  mills  is  principally  consumed  in  the  United  States,  the 
firm  having  agencies  and  magazines  at  all  the  most  im- 
portant points,  with  a  principal  depot  for  the  Pacific  states 
at  San  Francisco,  and  agencies  in  South  America  and  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  To  illustrate  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  in  the  United 
States  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  during  the 
Crimean  war  the  allies,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  were  obliged  to  procure  large  supplies 
of  gunpowder  in  the  United  States  (one-half  of  which 
Mas  furnished  by  the  Brandywine  Powder  Mills),  and  that 
the  American  powder  compared  favorably  with  the  best  they 
•could  procure  in  Europe.  The  Chicago  agency  was  estab- 
lished about  i860,  and  since  the  beginning  it  has  con- 
trolled in  a  great  measure  the  trade  in  this  section  and  the 
territory  tributary  to  it.  So  decided  is  the  reputation  of 
this  powder  that  there  is  no  point  in  this  country  where  it 
does  not  materially  control  the  sales.  It  possesses  all  the 
requisites    necessary    in    the    use     of    fulminate,     complete 
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combustion,  it  does  not  readily  absorb  nor  retain  moist- 
ure, is  sufficiently  explosive,  it  is  hard,  dense,  readily  bear- 
ing carriage  without  breaking  the  grains.  There  is  no  estab- 
lishment connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  Clii- 
cago  which  has  an  older,  more  reput^lble  and  honorable  his- 
tory, or  of  greater. interest,  than  the  house  of  Du  Pont  (\c 
Nemours  &  Co.  The  companx'  own  some  of  the  most  \  al- 
uable  real  estate  in  the  city,  probably  to  over  a  million  dol- 
lars in  \'aluc.  on  w  hich  thc\'  have  erected  handsome  blocks,, 
supplied  with  all  modern  impro\ements  and  appliances. 
The  Chicago  agenc)'  controls  the  trade  in  fourteen  states 
and  territories,  in  the  principal  cities  and  mining  points  of 
which  the)'  have  extensive  magazines  and  sub-agencies.  Mr. 
Rice  has  been  connected  with  the  firm  in  the  East  for 
years,  ably  representing  them  here  since  February  i,  1883,  ex- 
tending their  trade  and  influence  b\'  his  genial  manners  and 
honorable,  liberal  policy. 
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THERE  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  Chicago,  already 
with  one  exception  the  largest  market  in  the  country 
for  the  sale  of  jewelry,  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be- 
come the  greatest  manufacturing  center;  in  the  meantime 
the  causes  operating  to  bring  about  this  result  have  placed 
the  city  far  in  the  front  as  the  most  desirable  point  for  the 
purchase  of  these  goods.  With  the  unprecedentedly  rapid 
increase  of  our  population,  the  development  of  the  industries 
of  the  city,  and  the  growth  of  its  wealth,  there  has  naturally 
arisen  a  great  demand  for  all  articles  of  elegance  and  orna- 
mentation, whilst  the  general  prosperity  and  progressive 
character  of  the  territory  that  naturally  looks  here  for  sup- 
plies has  also  contributed  largely  in  the  same  direction. 
This  demand  has  been  cultivated  and  fostered  by  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  this  line,  and  they  have  dis- 
played a  wonderful  amount  of  energy  in  extending  the  rami- 
fications of  the  trade,  as  well  as  in  producing  a  class  of  articles 
that  would  meet  the  taste  for  novelty,  solidity  and  costliness 
which  predominates  in  our  western  cities. 

In  early  days  the  business  was  confined  to  a  limited  job- 
bing trade,  and  supplies  were  obtained  altogether  from  the 
East,  but  the  rapid  development  of  the  city  already  alluded 
to  soon  brought  about  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  The 
success  attained  by  the  first  houses  who  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  East  for  the  jobbing  trade  of  the  western 
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States  was  so  pronounced  that  others  were  induced  to  enter 
the  field,  and  the  keen  competition  and  rivalry  thus  engendered 
in  the  home  market  led  very  naturally  to  the  employment 
of  extreme  efforts  to  secure  and  produce  original  and  popular 
designs  for  ornamental  novelties,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Chicago  very  soon  became  the  distributing  center  for  the 
whole  West.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  home  firm,  which  is 
to-day  remarkable  for  the  business  sagacity  with  which  its 
affairs  are  conducted,  conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing 
their  own  goods;  in  so  doing  they  found  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  widely  prevalent 
opinion  that  no  work  of -special  elegance  or  artistic  merit 
could  be  fashioned  so  far  from  the  well  known  centers  of  the 
trade.  This  prejudice,  for  of  course  it  was  only  a  prejudice, 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  placing  on  the  market  a  line  of 
goods  whose  undeniable  originality  and  superiority  of  design 
at  once  settled  the  questionof  successful  competition.  All  this 
was  only  accomplished  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  a 
sturdy  determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  a  great 
display  of  executive  power  and  original  genius.  The  most 
successful  designers  were  secured,  the  best  mechanical 
appliances  and  the  most  skillful  workmen  were  brought 
here  from  the  East  or  imported  from  Europe,  and  as  a 
result  the  jewelry  manufacturing  interest  in  Chicago  to- 
day employs  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  while 
the  amount  invested  in  the  jobbing  trade  exceeds  $4,000,- 
000",  and  the  sales  for  the  past  year  of  1885  fell  little  short  of 
$11,500,000. 

The  only  goods  of  home  manufacture  that  are  placed  in 
the  market  to  any  considerable  extent  are  of  gold  and  silver 
of  the  highest  quality  and  of  superior  workmanship.  The 
cheap  goods  that  are  simply  machine  work  and  require  no 
artistic  ability  or  genius  in  their  manufacture  are  made  alto- 
gether in   the  eastern   factories,  and  while   they  possess  no 
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merit  of  design  or  in  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed, 
being  produced  only  as  imitations,  they  still  injuriously 
affect  the  market  of  the  genuine  goods  and  depress  the 
prices,  hence  the  prices  of  goods  of  Chicago  make  are  always 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  their  quality.  The  home  com- 
petition, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  has  also  the  effect 
of  keeping  prices  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  renders  it  necessary  for  every  extensive  jobbing 
house  to  carry  an  immense  variety  and  assortment  of  stock, 
which  affords  the  greatest  possible  advantages  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness is  the  dealing  in  diamonds,  and  in  the  handling  of  these 
precious  stones  Chicago  ranks  second  only  among  the  cities 
of  this  continent  in  the  number  and  value  annually  sold. 
There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  stones 
themselves  that  tend  to  make  Chicago  a  great  diamond 
market.  In  the  first  place,  rapid  accumulations  of  money 
are  made  in  Chicago  and  tributary  territory ;  we  have  daily 
an  enormous  number  of  strangers  "  within  our  gates,"  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  these  visitors  are  blessed  with  a  comfort- 
able share  of  these  accumulations,  and  the  chief  desire  of 
many  of  them  is  to  possess  a  fine  diamond;  as  a  consequence, 
large  stocks  and  great  varieties  are  carried  here.  Then,  again , 
diamonds  form  the  most  desirable  non-interest  bearing 
investments  that  can  be  obtained,  they  are  convenient  to 
carry  from  place  to  place,  they  are  easily  secured,  they  are 
unquestionably  the  most  handsome  ornament  that  can  be 
worn,  they  do  not  deteriorate  in  value  and  can  always  be 
realized  on. 

An    active    influence    in    promoting   the  growth   of   the 

jewelr)^  trade    here,  in    the    early  days    referred   to,  and   of 

bringing  the  most  distant  territories  to  this  market,  was  the 

method  introduced  in  1885    by  the  firm  of   K.  V.  Roddin  & 
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Co.,  and  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant concerns  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Roddin  is  a  pioneer 
among  the  manufacturing  jewelers  of  the  West,  his  indefati- 
gable zeal  in  developing  the  trade  here,  and  his  indomitable 
pluck  in  overcoming  difificulties,  have  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  secure  the  very  satisfactory  position  that  Chicago 
holds  in  this  interest.  When  his  establishment  was  burned 
out  by  the  great  fire  in  1871  he  promptly  secured  temporary 
quarters  and  continued  his  business  with  little  interruption 
or  loss  of  time. 

The  system  his  firm  introduced,  and  which  is  spoken  of 
above,  is  to  publish  each  succeeding  year  an  illustrated 
and  descriptive  catalogue,  which  contains  the  latest  designs 
and  patterns  of  all  articles  of  jewelry,  with  the  quality  and 
weight  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  price  of  each  individual 
article.  This  catalogue  is  mailed,  without  charge,  to  any 
address  upon  application  by  letter.  To  illustrate:  in  the 
catalogue  for  1886  we  find  twelve  or  fourteen  pages  covered 
with  fine  engravings  of  diamond  rings,  studs,  ear  rings,  and 
scarf  and  lace  pins ;  each  of  these  displays  the  pattern  of  the 
gold  work  and  settings,  with  the  weight  and  size  of  the  dia- 
monds, while  the  letterpress  matter  gives  the  price  of  each 
article.  As  this  firm  make  a  specialty  of  their  diamondjew- 
elry,  which  have  become  renowned  for  novelty  and  elegance 
of  design,  and  enjoy  direct  connection  with  the  principal 
European  markets,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  possess 
every  facility  for  pleasing  the  most  fastidious  taste,  and  that 
at  the  smallest  outlay  to  their  customers.  Being  themselves 
the  manufacturers  of  the  various  articles  illustrated  in  their 
catalogue  a  purchaser  who  orders  by  mail  is  always  certain 
to  receive  an  exact  fac  simile  of  the  pattern  selected.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  most  intricate  designs  on  the  handsome 
cases  of  the  gold  and  silver  watches,  these  are  shown  exactly 
as  they  appear  on  the  watches  themselves,  while  the  quality 
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of  the  j:^old  and  wcij^dit  of  the  cases  is  plainly  marked  against 
each.  In  the  matter  of  watches  the  catalogue  designates  the 
various  works  or  movements.  The  greater  space  is  devoted 
to  the  "  Elgin,"  it  being  a  popular  favorite,  and  next  to  it 
the  "  Waltham  "  apparently  enjoys  the  greatest  prominence. 
Of  the  various  articles  of  adornment  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  there  seems  to  be  nothing  omitted,  bracelets, 
chains,  rings  of  solid  gold  and  silver  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
design,  rolled  gold  goods  and  silver-plated  ware  are  displayed 
in  profusion.  So  great  has  been  the  care  expended  in  the 
preparation  of  this  catalogue,  and  so  perfect  is  the  result 
attained,  that  it  can  easily  be  used  for  the  sale  of  jewelry 
without  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  goods  in  stock  at  all. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  used  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  parties.  It 
saves  the  country  merchant  the  risk  and  expense  of  carrying 
a  large  stock,  and  it  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  articles 
to  the  purchaser  by  dispensing  with  all  the  unnecessary 
expenses  which  were  formerly  incurred  by  the  old  method 
of  employing  costly  drummers  and  loading  up  the  retailer 
with  a  large  stock  of  unsalable  goods.  Another  important 
point  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  by  this  means 
one  uniform  price  and  discount  is  assured  to  all,  without  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  order.  As  an  additional  advantage 
and  protection  to  their  customers  this  firm  give  the  exclusive 
handling  of  their  goods  in  any  one  town  to  one  individual, 
on  his  application.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  business  that  this  system,  since  its  adoption,  has 
brought  to  Chicago.  The  far-off  mining  towns  of  the  great 
West,  the  cattle  ranches  of  Texas,  and  the  railroad  cities  of 
the  Northwest,  have  in  this  respect  been  brought  to  our  doors, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  originators  of  this  admir- 
ably economical  method  of  effecting  business  transactions, 
E.  V.  Roddin  &  Co.,  are  reaping  a  rich  reward  for  their 
ingenuity  and  enterprise.     Last  year  (1885)  they  received  by 
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mail  and  filled  over  thirty-five  thousand  orders.  Their  pros- 
perity has  been  well  earned  by  years  devoted  to  the  carrying 
on  of  a  large  business  on  the  highest  principles  of  commercial 
integrity  and  progress. 
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HOTELS  OF  CHICAGO. 


IN  the  matter  of  hotels  Chicago  stands  unrivaled  among 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  The  ease  with  which  vast 
crowds  have  been  entertained  in  Chicago  has  been  the  mar- 
vel of  those  who  have  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
apparently  inexhaustible  capacity  of  the  great  inns  of  this 
matchless  town.  It  has  not  been  unusual  for  twenty  thou- 
sand people  above  the  ordinary  arrivals  to  apply  in  a  single 
day  for  accommodation  at  the  Chicago  hotels.  With  one 
single  exception  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  capacity  of  these 
hotels  was  ever  overtaxed.  It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  note 
that  no  charges  of  extortion  have  ever  been  sustained 
against  Chicago  bonifaces,  no  matter  how  great  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  traveler  lives  better  for  his  money  here  than 
in  any  other  of  the  great  cities.  Competition  among  land- 
lords is  noticeably  rife.  From  the  vast  hotel  of  a  thousand 
rooms  to  the  modest  house  of  fifty  rooms  there  is  everywhere 
manifest  the  determination  to  bring  the  business  of  enter- 
taining the  public  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Having  in  a  former  issue  of  this  publication  given  a  de- 
scription of  the  largest  hotel  in  Chicago  we  purpose  now 
briefly  to  refer  to  another  type — the  medium-sized  house — 
and  for  a  particular  example  have  chosen  the  Gault  House. 
This  hotel  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Madison  and  Clinton 
streets,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  rooms.  It  was 
under  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in 
1 87 1.  P.  W.  Gates,  Plsq.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  heaviest 
manufacturers  of  the  city,  had  projected  the  building  for 
other  purposes,  but  the  sudden  annihilation  of  all  south  side 
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hotels  caused  him  to  as  suddenly  change  his  plans,  and  while 
the  fire  was  yet  raging  Mr.  Gates  sold  his  great  building  to 
Gage  Bros.  &  Rice,  who  rapidly  finished  it  as  a  first-class 
hotel  which  they  named  the  "  Sherman,"  and  which  for  a 
year  did  an  unprecedented  business  as  the  leading  caravan- 
sary of  the  giant  young  city  rising  with  greater  splendor 
from  its  bed  of  ashes.  It  is  a  current  and  well-authenticated 
legend  that  the  successful  owners  and  proprietors  of  the 
"  Sherman"  "made  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  nine  months 
with  only  ninety  rooms."  At  that  time  people  paid  any  price 
for  accommodations  and  did  not  grumble.  It  was  a  great 
harvest  for  Messrs.  Gage  Bros.  &  Rice,  but  a  sorry  experi- 
ence for  Mr.  Gates  who,  when  those  gentlemen  had  gar- 
nered the  grain  and  left  the  fields  bare,  was  compelled  to 
take  his  building  back  on  the  mortgages,  pay  the  accrued 
taxes  and  console  himself  with  the  reflection  of  never  having 
received  a  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  when  at  the  least  con- 
sideration his  house  ought  to  have  earned  him  in  rentals 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Then  followed  the  disastrous  panic  and  the  great  depre- 
ciation of  all  west  side  property.  Mr.  Gates  re-christened 
his  house  "The  Gault,"  in  honor  of  John  C.  Gault,  then  a 
popular  officer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road 
just  entering  the  city.  For  a  series  of  years  the  Gault  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  several  proprietors  and  was  finally  rescued 
from  mismanagement  and  restored  to  prosperity  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  Gates,  who  leased  it  to  his  son,  P.  W.  Gates,  Jr., 
still  one  of  its  proprietors.  Mr.  Gates,  Sr.,  sold  the  hotel 
in  1882,  to  Dennis  Ryan  and  Matthew  Cullen,  of  St.  Paul, 
who  are  to-day  the  fortunate  owners  of  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing hotel  properties  in  Chicago.  The  present  proprietors 
under  a  long  lease,  are  H.  W.  Hoyt  and  P.  W.  Gates,  Jr., 
who  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  trade  which  crowds 
their  thriving  hotel  every  month  in  the  year. 
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The  Gault  is  essentially  a  home  for  business  men. 
Fully  25,000  of  this  class  placed  their  names  on  its  registers 
last  year.  Favored  in  location  by  its  proximity  to  the  great 
Union  Depot,  where  five  of  the  trunk  lines  meet,  it  offers 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  traveler  on  any  of  the  five 
routes,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Chicago  &  Alton, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Panhandle,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago,  to  dispense  with  carriage  hire. 
Once  at  the  Gault,  and  street  car  lines  on  Madison  and 
Clinton  lead  to  every  part  of  the  city.  It  is  pre-eminently 
the  favored  home  of  country  merchants,  who  find  them- 
selves when  at  the  Gault  in  the  center  of  the  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  districts. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  management.  It  is  a  favored 
theory  of  Messrs.  Hoyt  &  Gates  that  a  moderate-priced 
hotel  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  liberality  consistent  with 
the  charges  can  make  for  itself  more  friends,  and  in  the  end 
more  stable  returns,  than  the  so-called  first-class  houses 
whose  tariff  is  a  too  onerous  tax  on  the  average  traveler. 
With  this  principle  in  view  the  proprietors  of  the  Gault  have 
long  maintained  a  uniform  price  of  $2.50  per  day  for  the 
first  and  second  floors;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  the  third  and 
fourth  floors.  At  these  prices  it  furnishes  rooms  and  a 
menu  which  challenge  comparison  among  any  of  the  high- 
priced  houses.  Every  room  in  the  hotel  is  outside.  The 
table  is  a  marvel  of  excellence.  The  steward  of  the  Gault, 
who  has  been  buying  on  Chicago  markets  for  twelve  years, 
has  only  one  order  from  his  employers,  and  that  is  to 
purchase  only  the  best  article  and  keep  his  storeroom 
abreast  of  the  season. 

.The  public  rooms  are  all  lighted  by  electricity.  A  Hale 
hydraulic  passenger  elevator,  conxeniently  located,  supplies 
the  demand  for  that  comparatively  modern  luxury.  Fire 
walls,  twenty  feet  apart,  run   solidly  up  through  the  house. 
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dividing  it  into  easily  controlled  departments.  Automatic 
fire  alarms  protect  the  guests  in  every  room,  and  ample  bal- 
cony fire  escapes  lead  from  every  hall.  Extra  watchmen 
patrolling  the  halls  finally  complete  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions to  insure  the  absolute  safety  of  the  people  who 
patronize  the  Gault. 
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BILLIARD  T/IBLES. 


UNTIL  quite  reccntU'  the  manufacture  of  billiard  aiul 
pool  tables  has  been  confined  to  one  or  two  larLje 
Flastern  corporations  that  have  held  a  monopoly  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  has  compelled  every  would-be  purchaser  to  com- 
ply with  their  terms  and  arrangements.  So  powerful  in  their 
line  had  these  organizations  become,  and  to  such  an  extent 
were  their  operations  carried,  that  experts  and  men  thorough- 
ly acquainted  and  experienced  in  the  production  of  these 
goods  were  positively  excluded  from  the  attempt  to  manu- 
facture them  by  the  fear  of  being  forced  to  the  wall  by  these 
over-bearing  concerns. 

Throughout  the  great  West  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
every  enterprising  individual  who  desired  to  furnish  his  city  or 
town  with  an  elegant  and  harmless  recreation  were  alike 
annoying  and  humiliating,  and  although  these  Eastern  man- 
ufacturers were  not  necessarily  oppressive,  still,  with  the 
game  in  their  own  hands  they  were  sure  to  play  it  for  all  it 
was  worth. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Chicago,  or,  more  properly,  a 
Chicago  citizen,  with  the  enterprise  for  which  the  cit}'  is 
famous,  and  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  facilities  that  abound 
here  for  the  production  of  any  article  of  furniture,  deter- 
mined that  he  could  successfully  occupy  the  W'estern  field 
against  this  growing  monoj)oly.  This  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Nic.  Stoll  of  Nos.  61  and  63  Dearborn  avenue,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  this  line  of  business  since  1877  but,  up  to  the 
time  we  speak  of  his  business  had  not  been  conducted  on   a 
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scale  to  cause  any  fear  of  rivalry  among  the  old  established 
factories.  In  1885,  however,  things  were  changed.  Mr,  Stoll 
gave  the  purchasers  of  billiard  tables  in  this  and  other 
Western  cities  the  opportunity  they  had  long  desired  of 
becoming  free  and  independent  of  the  Eastern  concerns,  and 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  the 
strongest  competition  from  all  the  other  builders  of  billiard 
tables  he  secured  the  contract  for  equipping  what  is  justly 
considered  the  most  elegant  billiard  hall  in  the  entire  country, 
that  of  Messrs.  Hannah  &  Hogg,  on  Madison  street,  Chicago. 
This  hall  contains  over  twenty  tables,  which  have  been 
tested,  practiced  on  and  played  on  continually  by  both  pro- 
fessional and  first  class  amateur  players  who  have  one  and 
all  pronounced  them  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect,  while 
the  proprietors  express  an  equally  high  opinion  of  them 
and  great  gratification  at  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
entire  contract  was  carried  out.  This  experience  has  been 
repeated  in  many  instances  here  with  a  similar  result,  and 
also  by  the  fitting  up  by  Mr.  Stoll  of  magnificent  billiard 
halls  in  Milwaukee  as  well  as  in  many  other  Western  cities 

That  this  success  has  been  well -earned  is  testified  by  the 
tables  themselves,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  the 
design,  finish  and  material  are  not  surpassed  by  any,  and  in 
conducting  the  enterprise  to  such  a  successful  result  the 
company  has  made  another  and  an  important  addition  to 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Chicago. 

The  capacity  of  these  works  are  fully  equal  to  the  entire 
demands  of  the  west,  northwest  and  south,  while  the  excel- 
lence of  the  products  of  this,  the  "  Garden  City  Billiard  Table 
Manufactory "  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  trade 
throughout  all  the  states  and  territories,  who  will  in  future 
look  to  Chicago  to  supply  their  requirements  in  this  line 
and  in  all  pertaining  to  it. 

In  the  matter  of  billiard   merchandise   the  company  im- 
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ports  direct  and  handles  every  article  included  in  this 
classification,  and  they  are  also  the  sole  owners  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Vivian  Cushion,"  which  is  now  recognized  to 
possess  peculiar  excellence.  The  success  attending  this 
manufacture  has  been  so  great  that  it  necessitated  the 
employment  of  large  capital,  therefore  a  stock  company  has 
been  formed  with  Mr.  Fred.  Kantzler,  president,  Nic.  Stoll, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Kantzler  is  of  the  old  established  firm  of 
Kantzler  &  Ilargis,  1 19  Clark  street. 


BREWING. 


THE  interest  of  beer  brewing  stands  sixth  among  all  in- 
dustries in  this  country  in  the  amount  of  capital  used 
beino-  exceeded  only  by  metals,  cottons,  woolens  and  worsteds, 
lumber  and  flour;  and  its  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1880  the  production  of  the  United  States  was 
something  over  13,000,000  barrels,  in  1885  it  was  over  18,- 
000,000.  The  United  States  stands  third  in  the  list  of  beer- 
producing  countries — Great  Britain  at  the  last  general  esti- 
mate brewing  1,000,000,000  gallons,  Germany  900,000,000, 
and  the  United  States  600,000,000.  The  census  reported 
2,191  breweries,  employing  26,220  people,  who  earned  wages 
of  $465.21  yearly — an  average  higher  than  in  almost  any 
other  industr3^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  the  world  will  still  continue  the  use  of  stimulants,  and 
that  the  total  abstinence  of  any  civilized  people  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Neither  does  it  seem  desirable,  since 
among  persons  of  the  simplest  habits  in  drink  and  diet  have 
never  been  found  the  most  robust,  industrious,  presistent 
and  successful  men.  The  tendency  of  the  times,  however, 
is  unquestionably  towards  the  disuse  of  distilled  and  the 
freer  use  of  natural  liquors,  a  change  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  benefit  to  the  world,  since  the  most  temperate  countries 
are  those  in  which  the  consumption  of  malt  and  vinous 
beverages  is  most  general.  This  is  plainly  evident  in  our 
owm  case  ;  as  a  people  we  are  notably  less  intemperate  since 
the  introduction   of    German   beer.     The  abuse  of   distilled 
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liquors  has  been,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  supplanted  by  the  music, 
mirth  and  innocent  recreation,  which  invariably  attend  the 
use  of  a  beverage  at  once  harmless  and  exhilarating.     Thus, 
in  a  great    and  a  true    sense,  beer  is  a  temperance  drink. 
This  the  most  rabid  temperance  men  are  forced  to  recognize; 
yet,  when  they  are  driven  by  fair  argument  to  this  position, 
they  endeavor  to  avoid  an  admission  so  repugnant  by  assert- 
ing that  beer  creates  a  craving  for  ardent  spirits,  and  in  that 
way  leads  to  drunkenness.     That  this  is  without  foundation  is 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  revenue  returns,  which  show 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  distilled  liquors  steadily 
declines  with  the  increase  per  capita  consumption  of  beer. 
The  fact   is,  inebriety  and  its  attendant   crime  and  poverty 
cannot  be  traced  to  malted  liquors.     Men  have  recourse  to 
ardent  spirits,  not   to   malt  liquors,  when   they  wish  to  for- 
get their  misery,  to  subdue  their  craving  for  food,  or  to  gain 
strength    for    their  ceaseless  toil.     "  Insufificient  food,"  says 
Liebig,   "  drives  men  to  drink  by  an   inexorable,  inevitable 
law." 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  instructive  to  remember  the  relative 
sobriety  of  wine  and  beer  drinking  countries.  In  Italy 
drunkenness  is  unknown,  yet  wine  is  the  only  beverage;  the 
land,  however,  is  overrun  with  beggary,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  attributed  to  intemperance.  Again,  consider  the 
statistics  of  crime,  and  the  extraordinary  difference  between 
the  percentage  of  crimes  committed  by  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans, the  one  being  no  less  addicted  to  ardent  spirits  than 
the  other  to  beer. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  fact  and  reason,  there  will 
always  be  a  class  of  fanatics  who  will  seek  to  regulate  by 
compulsory  laws,  the  lives  and  diet  of  their  fellow-men, 
always  forgetting  that  prohibitory  laws  are  the  oldest  fail- 
ures on  record;  that  in  fact  they  have  never  succeeded  in  a 
single  instance.  Prohibition  of  wine  to  the  Mahometans 
15 
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drove  them  to  the  more  destructive  and  degrading  use  of 
opium.  The  destruction  of  Chinese  vineyards  brought  into 
wide-spread  use  the  stronger  and  more  pernicious  liquor 
made  from  rice.  In  England  the  relatively  higher  tax  on 
beer  and  malt  than  on  distilled  liquors  led  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  sale  of  the  latter,  and  a  widely  prevalent  and 
terribly  increased  drunkenness.  In  our  own  country,  a 
number  of  our  states  have  made  a  series  of  empirical  experi- 
ments in  prohibitory  legislation,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that,  in  every  case,  the  results  were  notoriously  unsat- 
isfactory, if  not  indeed  demonstrated  failures.  Michigan 
gave  it  a  twenty  years'  test,  and  then  abolished  it  forever. 
Kansas  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  her  licenses,  as 
the  outcome  of  years  of  internal  strife.  In  Maine  the 
stanchest  supporters  of  prohibitory  laws  are  the  contra- 
bandists who  each  year  supply  that  state  with  more  liqutn- 
than  she  would  use  under  an  equitable  license  law,  while 
after  three  decades  of  prohibition,  she  has  six  times  more 
paupers  than  the  state  of  Minnesota,  exceeding  her  in  pop- 
ulation. Neither  have  high  licenses  proved  of  any  avail, 
fostering  immorality,  provoking  illicit  traffic,  and  aggravat- 
ing the  evils  they  were  designed  to  check.  The  high 
license  system  does  not  affect  the  extremes;  the  gilded 
palaces  and  the  vilest  groggeries  thrive  equally,  finding  in 
high  license  a  protective  law  which  removes  their  competi- 
tors. One  class  only  is  seriously  and  exclusively  affected, 
and  that  is  the  law-abiding  middle  class,  our  best  citizens, 
who  find  the  respectable  resorts  closed,  and  that  the  greater 
facility  for  doing  an  illicit  business  in  ardent  spirits  results 
in  their  augmented  use,  and  the  banishment  of  the  more 
harmless  beverages. 

Little  by  little,  however,  we  are  learning  the  folly,  the 
futility  of  all  restrictive  laws,  and  that  the  least  objection- 
able are  those  which  foster  a  public  taste  for  lighter  drinks. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  the  great  German  national 
drink  has  made  its  way  amont;  the  nations  of  earth  is  par- 
alleled, if  at  all,  only  by  the  wide-spread  and  phenomenal 
popularity  attained  by  tobacco  after  its  introduction  into 
Europe.  Though  it  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  that 
the  brewing  of  beer  has  been  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  country,  it  soon  sprung  into  enormous  propor- 
tions, and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  American  beer  triumphed 
over  all  the  celebrated  continental  brewers. 

The  first  ale  was  brewed  in  this  city  in  1840,  and  ten 
years  later  the  pioneer  brewery  of  Chicago  supplied  its  citi- 
zens with  beer  at  the  rate  of  thirty  barrels  per  day.  To-day 
our  city  ranks  sixth  in  the  United  States  in  the  output  of 
her  breweries,  which  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  This  city  produces  each  year  800,000  barrels  of 
beer,  which  require  in  brewing  5.000,000  bushels  of  malt, 
or  about  4,347,826  bushels  of  barley,  worth  on  an  average 
$1.00  per  bushel;  yet  the  beer  drank  in  Chicago  is  not  all  of 
home  manufacture,  the  present  consumption  amounting  to 
fully  900,000  barrels  per  annum. 

There  are  now  in  Chicago  thirty-one  breweries  of  all 
kinds,  having  an  invested  capital  of  nearly  $10,000,000,  and 
affording  employment  directly  to  fully  2,000  hands,  whose 
wages  will  aggregate  $1,500,000  per  }'car.  In  addition  to 
this  vast  sum,  as  much  more  is  paid  in  wages  to  the  labor 
employed  in  the  dependent  industries — the  cooper  shops, 
malt  houses,  glass  bottle  factories  and  kindred  concerns. 
If  we  now  make  a  very  moderate  estimate  as  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  families  of  these  workmen,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  no  less  than  16,000  persons  in  this  city  who 
look  for  their  support  directly  to  the  breweries. 

Again,  the  beer  manufactured  in  this  city  is  worth  $8.00 
pel  barrel,  and  the  brewers  pay  the  United  States  Revenue 
Department   §800,000  annually,   while  in   addition    to    this 
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they  are  heavy  contributors  to  the  state,  city  and  gov^ern- 
ment  taxes. 

Though  most  of  the  breweries  here  own  their  own  malt 
houses,  there  are  fully  twenty  private  malt  houses  besides, 
all  of  which  run  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  find  a  ready 
sale  for  their  malt. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense  amount  of  bar- 
ley consumed  by  this  industry,  and  the  vast  sum  of  money 
thus  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  two  great  barley-producing  states  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  Besides  this,  however,  1,600,000 
pounds  of  hops  are  annually  required,  most  of  which  is 
brought  here  from  the  hop  fields  of  New  York,  California 
and  Washington  Territory. 

The  following  will  be  found  the  principal  breweries  of 
Chicago  and  those  that  supply  beer  for  this  city: 

Bemis  &  McAvoy  Brewing  Company,  J.  H.  McAvoy, 
president ;  Albert  Crosby,  vice-president  and  superintend- 
ent ;  George  Dickinson,  secretary ;  Thomas  S.  Robinson, 
treasurer. 

Conrad  Seipp  Brewing  Company,  Conrad  Seipp,  presi- 
dent ;  T.  J.  Lefens,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Wacker  &  Birk  Brewing  and  Malting  Company, 
F.  Wacker,  president ;  Jacob  Birk,  vice-president ;  Charles 
H.  Wacker,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

West  Side  Brewing  Company,  Conrad  Seipp,  president; 
W.  C.  Seipp,  secretary;  John  A.  Orb,  treasurer  and  general 
superintendent. 

The  Bartholomae  &  Leicht  Brewing  Company,  Andrew 
E.  Leicht,  president  and  treasurer ;  George  Bartholomae, 
vice-president  and  superintendent;  J.  J.  Voelcker,  secre- 
tary. 

The  K.  G.  Schmidt  Brewing  Company,  K.  G.  Schmidt, 
president ;  George  W.  Kellner,  treasurer  and  secretary. 
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The  Peter  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Company,  P.  Schocn- 
hofen,  president ;  Jos.  Theurer,  vice-president  ;  Carl  Buehl, 
secretary  and  treasurer.     (Bottling  a  specialty.) 

Bartholoniae  &  Roesing,  brewers  (Frank  Bartholomae, 
B.  Roesing). 

Bartholomay  &  Burgweger  Brewing  Company,  bottlers 
of  the  famous  extra  pale  Rochester,  Bavarian  and  lager  beer; 
W'm.  Ruehl,  president ;  L.  Burgweger,  vice-president  and 
superintendent;  Ph.  Bartholomay,  treasurer;  Ed.  Thicle- 
pape,  secretary. 

Fortune  Brothers  Brewing  Company,  Van  Buren,  Des- 
plaines  and  Pearce  streets. 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  Henry  Uihlein,  presi- 
dent;  Alfred  Uihlein,  superintendent  ;  Aug.  Uihlein,  secre- 
tar}-.  Chicago  depot  and  office,  corner  Ohio  and  Union 
streets  ;  Edward  G.  Uihlein,  manager.     Telephone,  4356. 

Phillip  Best  Brewing  Company,  Frederick  Pabst,  presi- 
dent;  Emil  Schandein,  vice-president;  Charles  Best,  Jr., 
secretary.  Chicago  main  oiflce,  Indiana  and  Desplaines 
street.     Telephone,  4383. 

J.  Obermann  Brewing  Company.  Chicago  office,  corner 
Ohio  and  Desplaines  street;  Charles  Connolly,  agent. 

Franz  Falk  Brewing  Company,  Franz  Falk,  president  ; 
L.  W.  Falk,  vice-president ;  P'rank  R.  Falk,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Chicago  branch,  91  and  93  N.  Union  street;  H. 
Barrenscheen,  agent. 

A.  Fuermann  Brewing  Company,  A.  Fuermann,  presi- 
dent;  J.  Fuermann,  vice-president;  C.  Fuermann,  treasurer; 
R.  Koenig,  secretary.     Chicago  branch,  9  W.  Ohio  street. 

Fred  Miller,  brewer  and  maltster  (Menomonee  Valley 
brewery,  Milwaukee).  Chicago  branch,  16  W.  Ohio  street ; 
Robert  Nickelson,  agent. 

Val.  Blatz,  brewer  and  maltster.  Chicago  branch,  corner 
Union  and  Erie  streets  ;  Henry  Leeb,  agent. 
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ALE    AND    PORTER. 

Besley's  Waukegan  Brewery,  Waukegan,  Illinois,  was 
established  in  1853.  They  brew  nothing  but  ales  and  por- 
ters, unsurpassed  for  flavor,  purity  and  quality.  Their 
bottled  ales  and  porters  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  im- 
ported. Their  ale  was  recommended  for  an  award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition.  The  present  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  William  Besley,  president ;  E.  D.  Besley,  secretary. 
Chicago  depot,  136  N.  Jefferson  street. 


ICE-  MACHINES. 


THE  supply  of  ice  to  our  large  cities  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  water,  and  the  total  number  of  tons  an- 
luiall)'  consumed  aggregates  such  an  enormous  amount,  and 
is  handled  by  so  many  persons  and  in  such  varied  ways,  as 
to  a  great  extent  to  bafifle  any  statistician  who  should  en- 
deavor to  propose  an  accurate  amount  of  the  quantity  an- 
nually stored  and  distributed  for  its  numerous  purposes. 

As  ice  is  one  of  nature's  own  products,  which  may  be 
had  for  the  getting,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer  depends  upon  the  amount  expended  in  storing  and 
transporting  it,  in  which  operation,  owing  to  its  perishable 
quality,  a  large  proportion  of  loss  accrues,  which  necessarily 
enhances  the  value  of  the  remainder. 

To  manufacture  ice  as  wanted,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
requiring  its  consumption,  therefore,  does  away  with  the  two 
features  of  expense,  bringing  to  our  consideration,  a  new  one 
— the  cost  of  its  artificial  production. 

The  Linde  Ice  Machine,  the  invention  of  Professor  C. 
P.  G.  Linde  has  been  in  active  operation  in  this  country — 
in  Europe,  and  in  India — during  the  past  eight  years,  and 
has  proven  seemingly  successful,  not  only  taking  the  place 
of  the  primitive  machine  heretofore  used,  but  also  entirely 
superseding  the  natural  product. 

The  refrigerative  effect  in  the  Linde  machine  is  produced 
b\'  the  compression  and  expansion  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
Avithin  heavy  iron  coils,  made  of  continuous  pipe,  and  tested 
under  500  pounds  pressure,  excluding    the   possibilit\-  of  a 
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leakage.  These  coils  are  placed  in  iron  tanks  and  submerged 
in  water,  and  here  the  liquefaction  and  evaporation  of  the 
ammonia  takes  place,  the  latter  never  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  substance  to  be  cooled.  The  refrigerating 
tank  in  which  the  liquid  ammonia  coming  from  the  condens- 
ing tank  is  evaporated,  is  filled  with  water,  or  brine,  or  such 
other  cooling  agent  as  may  be  employed,  and  this  liquid,, 
after  having  been  cooled  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  may  be 
desired  through  the  evaporation  of  ammonia,  is  then  by 
means  of  a  pump  conducted  to  the  room  or  substances 
where  the  cold  is  to  be  distributed. 

The  ammonia  vapors  after  having  performed  their  cool- 
ing duty,  are  drawn  through  a  pump,  and  by  the  same  com- 
pressed back  into  the  condensing  tank  where  they  become 
liquefied  through  the  influence  of  the  pressure,  and  sur- 
rounding cooling  water  and  returned  to  the  refrigerator, 
where  the  liquid  released  from  the  pressure  is  again  ready 
to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  machine  are  numerous,  it  requiring  but  a  small 
outlay  of  power  to  run  it.  It  is  easily  operated,  being  sim- 
ple in  construction,  and  the  consumption  or  loss  of  ammonia 
insignificant,  while  it  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ice  for  all  purposes,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  a 
steady  low  temperature  of  air  fluids  and  solids.  They  are 
now  employed  in  breweries,  dairies,  butter  factories,  chemi- 
cal works,  distilleries,  skating  rinks,  meat  markets,  ocean 
vessels,  wine  cellars,  sugar  factories,  and  other  industries 
requiring  ice  in  large  quantities  or  a  low  temperature  of  air^ 
and  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  this  end  can  be  at- 
tained by  a  smaller  outlay  and  less  continuous  expense  than 
that  at  which  natural  ice  can  be  furnished  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  produce 
from  one  to  one  hundred  tons  of  ice  per  day. 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  ice   machines  and    the 
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great  popularity  of  tliat  invented  by  Prof.  Linde,  has  in- 
duced us  to  give  a  full  and  lengthy  description  of  this  ma- 
chine, which  is  fully  merited  by  the  value  of  the  invention. 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Wolf,  No.  560  North  Halsted  street,  Chi- 
cago, is  the  manufacturer  and  sole  owner  of  these  patents 
for  the  United  States. 


VHRNISH. 


WHEN  the  wondering  attention  of  the  first  traveler  was 
directed  to  a  smooth,  rounded,  translucent,  yellowish 
mass,  now  known  as  the  gum  copal  of  commerce,  the  quan- 
tities in  which  it  was  found  may  have  led  him  to  speculate 
on  its  possible  utility,  but  it  is  entirely  improbable  that  he 
ever  entertained  the  remotest  conjecture  as  to  its  value  in 
the  arts,  or  the  immense  traffic  to  which  it  was  eventually 
■destined  to  give  rise.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  consider 
how  large  a  part  varnish  plays  in  the  affairs  of  life  there  is 
still  room  for  surprise  even  to  the  best  informed.  Where  I 
sit  writing  this,  the  desk  on  which  I  lean,  the  chair  on  which 
I  sit,  and  indeed  the  most  of  the  furniture  which  meets  the 
eye,  owes  its  lustrous  beauty  to  a  cloudy  mass  of  gum  which 
years  ago  exuded  from  giant  trees  in  the  heart  of  Madagas- 
car. The  luxurious  carriages  which  roll  so  noiselessly  along 
our  streets,  bearing  perhaps  the  representatives  of  millions, 
the  magnificent  pianos  of  modern  manufacture,  from  whose 
mirrored  surfaces  the  face  of  the  beholder  is  thrown  back  as 
from  the  depths  of  a  lonely  well,  owe  their  exquisite  perfec- 
tion of  gloss  to  the  same  pale,  tasteless  copal  gum.  Nor 
have  we  as  yet  half  exhausted  our  subject.  Varnish  cer- 
tainly, like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  shortcomings;  the 
crudeness  of  workmanship  or  the  worthlessness  of  materials 
may  be  thus  concealed  from  the  most  curious  eyes;  it  has 
power  to  clothe  the  most  dilapidated  articles  of  furniture  in 
a  suit  of  glossy  newness;  it  develops  the  fading  colors  of 
time-darkened    paintings;    and    what    is   that   cosmopolitan 
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finish  acquired  b}'  travel,  that  well-bred  familiarity  with  the 
conventionalities  of  modern  society,  or  that  specious,  flatter- 
ing courtesy  which  often  cloaks  a  malevolent  heart — what 
else  is  it  but  a  varnish  of  a  different  kind? 

This  brittle,  odorless,  colorless,  fusible  inflammable  gum 
was  first  found,  in  all  probability,  in  the  forests  of  tropical 
Mexico;  indeed,  copal  is  said  to  be  the  Mexican  name  for  all 
gums  or  resins.  Most  of  the  copal  of  commerce,  however, 
is  now  brought  from  Madagascar,  Africa,  Brazil  and  India,  in 
all  of  which  countries  the  supply  is  as  yet  unexhausted. 
This  is  the  basis  of  all  varnishes,  and,  as  such,  is  in  ever  in- 
creasing demand  among  civilized  nations. 

There  are  in  this  city  of  Chicago  no  firms  who  deal  in  the 
gum,  most  of  our  varnish  makers  either  importing  direct  or 
looking  to  New  York  for  all  supplies;  we  have,  however,  no 
less  than  seven  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nish, whose  aggregate  capital  amounts  to  $500,000,  and 
whose  output  in  1883  was  $750,000,  while  during  the  year 
just  past  the  product  had  increased  to  $850000.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  engaged  in  these  establishments  is  comparatively 
small,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  disproportion  between  the 
cost  and  bulk  of  varnish;  the  labor,  however,  is  all  high 
priced  and  skilled.  The  field  supplied  by  our  manufactures 
has  of  late  years  been  largely  extended,  and  now  reaches 
east  to  Baltimore,  south  to  Memphis,  and  embraces  all  the 
vast  Northwest  and  West,  a  most  remarkable  gain,  when  we 
remember  that  all  this  territory  was  once  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  Eastern  seaport  cities. 

For  this,  which  under  the  circumstances  can  be  regarded 
as  nothing  else  than  a  surprising  commercial  development, 
there  is  but  one  possible  explanation,  and  tliat  is  that  the 
varnishes  of  Chicago  manufacture  come  as  near  as  those  of 
any  other  American  houses  to  ecjualing  the  famous  English 
coach  varnishes  long   considered  the  goal  of  effort   in    this 
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direction,  and  that  Chicago  enterprise  and  happy  geograph- 
ical location  has  effected  the  rest. 
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varnish  manufacturing  concern  of  this  city,  dates  its  estab- 
lishment in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1840.  Twenty-two 
years  later,  in  1862,  they  started  a  factory  in  this  city,  being 
the  first  house  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  location 
and  growing  possibilities  of  the  Western  trade. 

They  brought  to  their  new  location  indomitable  energy, 
skilled  labor,  and  the  ample  capital  required  for  so  impor- 
tant and  apparently  hazardous  undertaking.  Their  immediate 
success  soon  brought  a  rival  into  the  field,  a  short-lived 
competitor  as  it  proved,  for  it  was  soon  incorporated  with 
the  older  institution,  and  their  joint  product  during  the  year 
following  amounted  to  $100,000. 

Other  manufactories  were  also  established,  and  the  year 
before  the  fire  $250,000  worth  of  varnish  was  placed  upon 
the  market.  The  great  conflagration,  however,  engulfed 
them  all ;  but  the  old  firm  weathered  the  storm,  and  came 
to  the  front  again  with  vastly  enlarged  facilities  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  era  of  unparalleled  progress  which  was 
then  to  be  inaugurated.  Their  plant  is  among  the  foremost 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  their 
products  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  their  agricultural  var- 
nishes, which  have  proven  of  such  uniform  excellence,  so 
reliable  and  durable,  that  the  firm  has  not  only  held  its  own 
from  the  first,  but  has  steadily  gained  ground,  wresting  new 
territory  from  its  older  competitors,  until  they  now  number 
among  their  customers  the  leading  manufacturers  of  wagons 
and  agricultural  implements  in  the  United  States. 

Their  coach,  carriage  and  railway  varnishes  are   in   use 
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by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  railway  carriages,  and 
vehicles  generally  throughout  the  country  in  a  service  re- 
quiring a  varnish  of  particular  durability,  as  well  as  one 
that  works  easily,  and  are  of  many  grades,  for  which  they 
put  forward  a  claim  for  superiority  not  as  yet  successfully 
disputed. 

The  last,  and  not  the  least  important  branch  of  this 
industry,  is  their  manufacture  of  furniture  varnishes,  like- 
wise of  various  grades  of  excellence  suited  to  the  different 
surfaces  for  which  they  are  designed,  piano-fortes,  bedroom 
sets,  billiard  tables,  cabinet  chairs  and  iron  work.  Of  these 
their  Imperial  Hard  Finish  has  come  now  into  such  general 
use  as  to  abundantly  demonstrate  its  unequaled  excellence, 
being  WARRANTKD  free  from  the  most  frequent  and  indeed 
almost  universal  objection  to  other  makes:  that  is,  to  lump 
and  settle  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 


LUMBER. 


IT  was  not  until  the  use  of,  and  demand  for,  lumber  by 
the  settlers  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Wabash  and 
the  fertile  prairie  lands  of  Illinois — a  demand  extending  to 
the  wants  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— that  the  little  hamlet  yclept  Chicago,  began  to  show 
any  signs  of  vigorous  growth.  But  as  soon  as  the  liberalit)^ 
of  the  General  Government  responded  to  the  demands  of 
the  few  but  far-sighted  pioneer  settlers,  in  the  building  of  a 
pier  which  should  form  a  shelter  for  vessels,  and  thus  enable 
commerce  to  visit  the  river,  a  constant  accretion  of  popula- 
lation  was  apparent,  and,  in  1834,  Capt.  Carver  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  present  vast  lumber  industry  of  Chicago,  b\" 
opening  a  lumber  yard  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  where 
is  now  located  the  State  street  bridge. 

The  history  of  the  lumber  trade  is  the  history  of  the 
city.  From  Capt.  Carver's  temporary  dc\ck  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  the  lumber  men  have  improved  the  river  front. 
not  only  on  the  main  stream,  but  on  both  the  North  and 
South  Branches,  in  advance  of  any  other  class  of  business 
men,  developing  enterprise  and  a  far-sighted  appreciation  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  city  was  increasing,  and  its  trade 
extending,  and  setting  an  example  to  all  who  required  the 
advantages  of  riv^er  frontage,  by  their  willingness  still  to 
push  on  farther  and  yet  farther  up  the  stream.  The  growth 
of  the  city  is  very  largely  the  effect  and  outgrowth  of  the 
lumber  business. 

No  reliable  or  tangible  statistical   records  of  the    extent 
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of  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  can  be  given  prior  to  1847, 
since  which  time  we  are  enabled  to  point  to  a  constantly 
increasing  business,  as  represented  by  the  accompanying  sta- 
tistics. Indeed,  the  business  had,  in  the  years  1856  and 
1857,  assumed  such  mammoth  proportions,  aggregating  in 
each  of  those  years  not  far  from  450,000,000  feet,  that  the 
gentlemen  then  engaged  in  the  trade  at  Chicago  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  organization  which  should,  through  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  impose  upon  it  some  of 
those  restrictions  and  regulations  which  were  essential  to  its 
profitable  and  successful  prosecution.  Accordingly,  nearly 
or  quite  all  of  them  secured  membership  in  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  which  was  then  in  successful  operation 
and  was  authorized  by  its  charter  to  regulate  the  inspection 
of  lumber  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  traffic  in  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  forest,  as  well  as  in  those  to  which  its  attention 
is  at  present  confined. 

The    connection   of   the    lumbermen   with     tlie    Chicago 

o 

Board  of  Trade  continued  for  about  two  )-ears,  when  a  sep- 
arate act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  for  the  "  Lumbermen's  Board  of  Trade  of  Chi- 
cago," and  in  1869  application  was  made  to  the  legislature, 
and  articles  of  incorporation  obtained  for  the  "  Lumber- 
man's Exchange  of  Chicago." 

The  organization  thus  formed  is  the  one  which  still 
exists  and  is  now  recognized  as  among  the  most  valuable 
and  influential  of  those  which  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  holding  a  position  of 
importance  in  the  Northwest,  second  only  to  that  which  is 
maintained  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  its  supervision 
over  the  grain,  produce  and  provisions  of  the  country. 

The  official  board,  as  now  constituted  (the  official  year 
terminating  ^Llrch  i,  1886),  is  composed  as  follows: 

Directors—].  H.  Swan,  P.  G.  Dodge,  J.  McLaren.  A.  C. 
16 
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Soper,  D.  S.  Pate,  PerleyLowe,  L.  Hutt,  Thad.  Dean,  A.  A. 
Bigelow,  R.  W.  English,  A.  Ballard,  C.  A.  Street,  C.  L. 
Cross. 

President — James  H.  Swan. 

Secretary — G.  W.  Hotchkiss. 

The  growth  and  extent  of  the  lumber  business  of 
Chicago  may  be  traced  from  the  following  figures,  which 
include  all  the  information  which  has  been  preserved  as  a 
matter  of  record,  and  is  at  this  time  available. 


year.  Lumber.        Shingles. 

1847 33,118,235  13,148,500 

1848 60,009,350  20,050,000 

1849 73,259,553  39,057,750 

1850 100,364,779  55,423,750 

1851 125,056,437  60,338,250 

1853 147,816,232  77,080,500 

1853 202,101,078  93,483,784 

1854 328,336,783  82,061,250 

1855 306,547,401  108,647,250 

1^56 456,673,169  135,876,000 

1857 459,639,198  131,830,250 

1858 278,943,000  127,565,000 

1859 302,845,207  165,927,000 

I860 262,494,626  127,894,000 

1861 249,308,708      79,356,000 

1862 305,674,045  131.255,000 

1863  413,301,818  172,364,875 

1864 501,592.406  190,169,750 

1865 647,145,734  310.897,350 

1866 730,057,168  400,125,250 

1867 882,661,770  447,039,275 

1868 1,028,494,789  514,434,100 

1869  997,736,942  673,166,000 

1870 1,018,998.685  652,091,000 

1871 , 1,039,328,375  647,595,000 

1872 1,183,659,280  610,824,420 

1873 1,123,368,871  517,923,000 

1874 1,060,688,700  619,278,630 


Stock  on  Hand 
Jan.  ]. 


282.560.526 
298,752,9(i8 
234,438,527 
322,603,233 
328,519,752 
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Year.                                                Lumber.  Shiiitfles.  Stock  on  llund 

.lull  I. 

1875 1,1 57, 194 .4:52  685.708,000  844,252,275 

1876 l,0;i9.785.2G5  5()(i.!>78,000  352,587,780 

1877 1.065,405,862  546,442.000  860.881,007 

1878 1,170,084,710  602,544,750  885.569,024 

1879 1,467,720,091  670,0.56,000  410,773,860 

1880 1,564,588,118  650,922,500  451,282,059 

1881 1,906.689,000  866,075,000  497.840,673 

1882 2,116,841,000  954,549.000  560,416.842 

1883 1,897,815,000  1,185,108,000  635,848,561 

1SS4 1,802,727,000  895,528,000  688.520,903 

1885  1,744,699,000  770,727,000  725,928,261 

In  addition  to  the  stock  of  lumber  and  shingles  received 
at  Chicago  during  the  season  of  1885  there  should  be 
64.650,000  lath,  3,187,501  cedar  posts,  1,690,861  railroad  ties, 
62,139  cords  of  wood,  50,000  cords  of  slabs,  21,006  cords  of 
tan-bark,  68,181  telegraph  poles  and  piles.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  receipts  of  forest  products  during  the  )'ear, 
amounted  to  not  far  from  $43,000,000.  We  have  thus  re- 
\ie\ved  the  trade  which  had  its  beginning  but  forty-seven 
\'ears  ago  in  the  venturesome  experiment  of  Capt.  Carver, 
and  have  traced  it  to  its  present  aggregate  of  handling  by 
the  dealers  no  less  than  2,350,000,000  feet  in  one  year,  while 
the  original  cargo  representing  a  value  not  to  exceed  $200, 
has  developed  a  business  representing  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustries in  the  West.  The  capital  represented  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  of  Chicago  is  estimated  at  $60,000,000,  or  a  sum 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  aggregate  deposits  received  by  the 
banks  of  Chicago  during  the  year.  While  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Lumberman's  Exchange  embraces  but 
about  150  of  the  entire  representatives  of  the  trade 
in  the  city,  or  about  two-thirds,  that  institution  repre- 
sents a  cash  capital  fully  equal  to  $45,000,000.  In  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  business,  not  less  tiian  17,500 
men  find   employment,    one-eighth    of  these    being    sailors. 
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eno-aged  in  the  lake  commerce  which  is  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  vast  forest  wealth  from  the  mills  of  the  manu- 
facturing points  to  the  yards  of  the  dealers.  In  distribut- 
ing the  vast  array  of  forest  products  which  constitute  the 
trade  of  Chicago,  not  less  than  250,000  cars  are  requisite^ 
which  would  form  one  continuous  train  2,000  miles  in 
length.  The  army  of  men  and  the  vast  extent  of  manufact- 
uring industry,  in  the  building  of  mills,  of  vessels,  of  rail- 
road track  and  rolling  stock,  and  the  vast  mercantile  in- 
dustries, finding  their  life  and  profit  in  traffic  growing  out  of 
this  vast  industry,  ramifying  as  they  do  through  all  depart- 
ments of  manufacture,  merchandising  and  commerce,  are 
incalculable  both  as  to  extent,  and  the  money  value  which 
they  represent.  There  is  not  a  department  of  business, 
wherein  the  lumber  trade  of  the  country  does  not  exercise 
a  potent  if  not  a  controlling  interest,  and  in  the  value  of  for- 
est products  which  are  handled  at  Chicago,  estimating  them 
at  not  far  from  $43,000,000  for  the  year  1885  may  be  found 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  the  growth,  not  alone 
of  a  city  which  in  less  than  fifty  years  has  attained  a  popu- 
lation of  over  600,000  souls,  but  as  well  of  the  vast  region 
which  in  the  same  length  of  time  has  been  peopled  by 
many  millions  of  industrious  inhabitants,  grouped  in  sover- 
eign states,  exercising  a  most  important  influence  over  the 
destiny  and  development  of  a  mighty  nation.  The  profit- 
able character  of  the  occupation  and  the  respectability  of 
those  engaged  in  it  are  shown  in  the  indisputable  fact  that  a. 
smaller  proportion  of  failures  occur  among  those  engaged  in  it 
than  marks  any  other  business  or  occupation,  fully  ninety-five 
per  cent  realizing  the  success  for  which  they  seek. 

Charles  B.  Crombie,  lumber  merchant,  receiver  of  Cali- 
fornia redwood,  and  Southern  yellow  pine,  also  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  hard  and  soft  pine,  railway  ties,  piling,  car  bridge 
and  dock  oak,  walnut,  cherry  and   other  hard  woods.      Mr. 
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Crombie  has  lately  removed  his  office  from  South  Water 
>treet  to  more  spacious  and  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
Adams  Express  building,  185  Dearborn  street.  He  keeps 
continually  on  hand  a  full  line  of  California  redwood,  lumber 
and  shingles,  the  demand  for  the  latter  having  grown  be}'ond 
his  expectations.  He  deals  in  all  hard  woods  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  oak  for  car  and  bridge  building  and  railway 
tijs,  and  his  connections  with  southern  pine  mills  enables 
him  to  place  that  article  on  the  market  at  bottom  prices. 
Contractors  and  builders  would  do  well  to  consult  him 
when  in  want  of  anything  in  the  lumber  line. 

Cutler,  White  &  Boice,  lumber  and  shingles;  cutting 
bridge  and  ele\ator  bills  to  order  a  specialty;  carry  large 
stock  of  thick  uppers  and  selects.  West  end  Eighteenth 
street  bridge. 

Holbrook  &  Co.,  hardwood  lumber  and  timber,  established 
1.S53,  Grove  and  Eighteenth  streets,  south  branch  of  Chicago 
ri\er. 

Louis  Hutt,  lumber,  lath  and  shingles,  sash,  doors  and 
blinds.  Yard  and  office,  Grove  and  Twenty-second  streets, 
Chicago  (east  end  Twenty-second  street  bridge).  Telephone, 
<S45o. 

Hungerford  &  Co.,  hardwood  lumber  of  every  descrip- 
tion;  Eighteenth  and  Canal  streets,  Chicago. 

John  O'Brien,  lumber  dealer,  2580  to  2590  Archer  avenue, 
Chicago  (Evans  Slip).    Telephone,  8281.    (Bills  cut  to  order.) 

J.  H.  Pearson  &  Co.,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of 
lumber,  lath  and  shingles,  moldings,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc., 
office  and  yards,  corner  Canal  and  Lumber  streets;  planing 
mills,  770  to  786  Canal  street,  Chicago. 

C.  A.  Paltzer  &  Co.,  wholesale  lumber,  laths  and  shingles. 
Archer  avenue,  corner  Quarry  street,  Chicago.  Yards  cover 
an  area  350,000  square  feet,  have  1,200  feet  front  of  dockage 
Side  track  for  fifty  cars  and  four  large  dry  kilns. 
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Spalding  Lumber  Company,  lumber  manufacturers,  248 
South  Water  street,  Chicago;  mills,  Cedar  River,  Michigan. 
Jesse  Spalding,  president;   R.  H.  McElwee,  treasurer. 

The  Sawyer  Goodman  Co.,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  lumber,  lath  and  shingles  ;  Philetus  Sawyer,  president  ; 
Edgar  P.  Sawyer,  vice-president;  James  B.  Goodman,  secre- 
tary; William  O.  Goodman,  treasurer.  Mills,  Menekanne, 
Wis.,  500  Lumber  street. 

The  Soper  Lumber  Company  (established,  1859;  incor- 
porated, 1878) ;  yards  and  docks,  corner  Twenty-second  and 
Laflin  streets;  office  and  mill.  Twenty-second  street,  near 
Laflin,  Chicago.  Albert  Soper,  president ;  James  Soper, 
vice-president ;  Alex.  C.  Soper,  treasurer;  James  P.  Soper,. 
secretary.  This  company  are  successors  to  Soper  &  Bond 
Company  and  to  Soper  Bros.  &  Co. 

The  T.  W.  Harvey  Lumber  Company,  Twenty-second  and 
Morgan  streets,  Chicago  ;  T.  W.  Harvey,  president ;  A.  C. 
Badger,  vice-president ;  C.  L.  Cross,  secretary;  H.  H.  Badger,, 
treasurer. 

Vinnedge  &  Bros,  (successor  to  B.  G.  Gill  &  Co.),  dealers 
in  all  kinds  of  hardwood  lumber;  dimensions  sawed,  oak 
and  hardwood  flooring.  Office  and  yards.  Maxwell  street 
and  Stewart  avenue,  Chicago.        * 

T.  Wilce  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  lumber,  lath  and 
shingles;  a  specialty  of  dry  flooring,  ceiling  and  siding,  trunk 
and  box  manufacturers  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  sawed  lum- 
ber. Furnish  promptly  kiln  dried  hardwood  flooring,  maple,, 
ash,  walnut,  yellow  pine,  red  and  white  oak,  etc.  Carry  a 
full  stock  of  everything  in  this  line.  Send  for  delivered 
prices.  Planing  mill,  yards  and  offices  corner  of  Twenty 
second  and  Throop  streets,  Chicago. 

The  H.  Witbeck  Company,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  lumber;  J.  H.  Witbeck,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Yard 
and  office  310  W.  Twenty-second  street,  Chicago. 
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Goss  &  Phillips  Manufacturinf^  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
moldings,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  dealers  in  lumber,  lath 
and  shingles,  balusters,  newels,  stair  rails,  etc.  Wm.  B. 
Phillips,  president ;  Cornelius  Curtis,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
\V.  Twenty-second  street,  corner  Fisk,  Chicago. 

The  Nichols  Lumber  Dryer,  A.  S.  Nichols,  sole  proprietor, 
I'irst  National  Bank  building,  Chicago. 

THE   NICHOLS    LUMBER   DRYER. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Nichols  dryer  is  con- 
structed commends  itself  to  every  practical  man  at  first 
sight,  viz:  the  application  of  heat  at  any  desired  degree  to 
both  sides  of  the  stock  at  the  same  time,  thus  subjecting 
the  material  to  the  same  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  entire  kiln,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  lumber  out 
perfectly  straight  and  flat,  and  holding  it  in  that  position 
until  thoroughly  dry,  like  the  plow  handle — when  once 
steamed — bent  and  held  in  position  until  perfectly  dry,  re- 
tains that  position  afterward.  The  temperature  in  the 
Nichols  dr}a'r  is  from  sixt)'  to  eighty  degrees  hotter  than  it 
is  in  the  room  around  it. 

In  all  other  methods  it  is  the  reverse,  or  about  60  degrees 
colder  in  the  center  of  the  pile  of  lumber  than  it  is  in  the 
room  around  it.  Hence  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
dryer  has  a  great  advantage  over  any  other  method  of  dry- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  dries  at  the  center  of  the  material  first, 
and  as  the  temperature  in  the  dryer  is  220  degrees  and 
upward,  it  converts  all  the  moisture  in  the  wood  into  steam, 
and  it  passes  up  and  off;  and  it  not  only  does  this  without 
injury,  but  actually  improves  the  stock,  because  the  uniform 
heat  stirs  up  all  the  moisture  at  once,  and  while  there  is 
moisture  the  heat  can  do  no  harm  to  the  fiber  of  the  wood, 
and   when   the   moisture  is  gone  the  wood  is  dry,  without 
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cooking  or  destroying  the  gum,  thus  leaving  the  wood  solid 
rather  than  porous  and  open  grained.  It  requires  about 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  steam  of  any  other  process,  because 
the  heat  is  applied  direct ;  the  piping  is  compact  and  the 
temperature  always  above  212  degrees,  hence  very  little  con- 
densation, and  the  cost  of  operating  is  one-half  of  that  of 
any  other  process. 

This  dryer  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  been 
tested  and  tried  until  it  has  become  recognized  as  the  only 
economical,  speedy  and  perfect  working  lumber  dryer  that  is 
to  be  obtained.  In  support  of  this  somewhat  strong  asser- 
tion the  patentee  and  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  S.  Nichols,  offers  to 
furnish  a  drjxr  to  any  responsible  party,  and  guarantee  to 
perform  all  that  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  it  or 
remove  the  dryer  at  his  own  expense.  He  also  refers 
unhesitatingly  to  any  parties  who  have  had  his  dryer  in  use, 
with  a  full  confidence  that  they  will  sustain  every  claim  that 
is  made  in  its  behalf. 

This  dryer  is  in  use  widely  among  lumber  men  and  many 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country  ;  amongst  others  we  may  mention  : 

P.  Lorillard  &  Co.,  tobacco  manufacturers,  Jersey  City. 

Hayden  Bros.,  lumber  dealers,  Chicago. 

Leonard  Lorens  &  Co.,  molding  manufacturers,  Detroit. 

Augustus  Newell  &  Co.,  organ  reeds,  etc.,  Chicago. 

Racine  Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  school  furniture, 
Racine. 

W.  W.  Kimball  &  Co.,  organ  and  piano  manufacturers, 
Chicago. 

Hazlett  &  Underhild,  public  lumber  dryers,  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Hallett  &  Davis,  piano  works,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wheaton,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  Min- 
neapolis. 
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Geo.  D.  Kmcry,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  mahogany, 
etc.,  Chelsea,   Mass. 

Chicago  Cottage  Organ  Co.,  organ  manufacturers, 
Chicago. 

Alaska  Refrigerator  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Union  Folding  Bed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  D.  Reynolds,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  Chicago. 

Springfield  Woodworking  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DRY   GOODS. 


THE  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  of  this  city  is  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  five  great  houses,  whose  immense  estab- 
lishments do  a  business  of  about  seventy-five  millions  of 
dollars  annually  (gross  sales),  employing  upward  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  capital.  This  amount  is  divided 
among  the  leading  branches  of  the  trade  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  viz  :  domestics,  twelve  to  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars:  prints,  three  and  one-half  to  five  millions;  dress 
goods,  eight  to  ten  millions  ;  flannels  and  blankets,  three 
and  one-half  to  four  millions;  woolen  goods,  five  to  six 
millions;  shawls,  one  and  one-half  millions;  hosiery  and 
underwear,  ten  to  twelve  millions ;  linens  and  white  goods, 
including  handkerchiefs,  three  and  one-half  to  four  millions ; 
laces  and  embroideries,  two  and  one-half  millions;  notions 
and  fancy-goods,  seven  to  eight  millions ;  silks  and  velvets, 
four  to  five  millions ;  cloaks,  four  and  one-half  to  five 
millions;  upholstery,  four  and  one-half  to  five  millions; 
gloves,  three  and  one-half  to  four  millions,  of  which  kids  are 
one  to  one  and  one-half  millions.  Besides  these  great  estab- 
lishments an  increasing  number  of  persons  are  handling 
special  lines  of  goods,  and  an  army  of  commission  men  rep- 
resent trade  and  manufactures  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  At  the  present  writing  a  better  trade  is  in  progress 
in  all  lines  than  for  some  years,  and  everything  points  to  a 
much  better  showing  for  the  coming  year  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  Prices  seem  to  have  reached  bottom,  and  in 
some  lines  are  slowly  advancing,  and  general  confidence  in 
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trade  seems  to  be  <^nulually  strengtlienint;.  so  that  an  era  of 
renewed  prosperity  seems  to  be  in  store  for  us.  The  pro;^- 
rcss  made  in  the  year  past  is  not  very  marked,  yet  that  the 
trade  has  suffered  no  serious  reverses  at  this  point  during 
the  long  period  of  business  depression  from  which  we  seem 
now  to  be  recovering,  is  itself  a  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  solid  character  of  the  business  here.  Yet  progress  has- 
really  been  made  all  along  the  line  at  this  point  during  ail 
this  period,  as  evidenced  by  a  host  of  facts  observable  by 
the  dullest. 

The  important  advantages  secured  to  this  market  by 
rapid  transit  and  telegraphic  and  mail  facilities  has  com- 
pletely revolutionized  former  methods  of  business;  so  that 
the  retail  dealer  compels  the  jobber  to  carry  the  stock,  from 
which  he  can  order  as  he  needs,  thus  giving  him  any  advan- 
tage afforded  by  fluctuations  in  the  market,  or  change  of 
fashion  or  taste,  and  greatly  lessening  the  risk  of  his  busi- 
ness. A  merchant  living  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  250 
miles  of  this  city  can  mail  his  order  on  the  morning  of 
to-day  and  receive  his  goods  by  the  first  freight  of  to-mor- 
row, a  saving  of  six  days  time  and  heavy  freights  over 
eastern  markets. 

Next  to  means  of  rapid  transit  may  be  reckoned 
abundance  of  capital  engaged  in  the  business,  or  obtainable, 
and  facilities  for  exchange.  Of  the  first  our  great  merchant 
princes  rejiresent  directly  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
capital,  and  have  command  of  any  needed  amount  more, 
while  the  last  is  furnished  by  upward  of  twenty  banks,, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  twenty-six 
millions  of  dollars  and  direct  eastern  and  European  ex- 
change, with  a  large  balance  always  in  our  favor  arising 
from  our  vast  shipments  of  produce. 

Another  important  advantage  afforded  the  bu}'er  in  this 
market  is  the  practice  of  our  merchants   of  keeping   lar"-e 
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open  stocks  of  goods.  Nowhere  else  in  the  country — or  in 
the  world — can  be  found  such  vast  quantities  of  goods  laid 
out  for  inspection  and  selection  by  the  buyer.  However 
trustworthy  the  seller  or  great  the  confidence  of  his  cus- 
tomer the  practice  of  selecting  the  identical  parcels  of  goods 
one  prefers  from  a  large  and  attractive  stock  has  proved 
preferable  and  every  way  more  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
than  the  old  one  of  buying  from  sample  and  ordering  un- 
broken cases.  And  particularly  is  this  plan  more  acceptable 
to  the  multitude  of  smaller  dealers  whose  purchases  can  be 
thus  more  readily  sorted  out  and  repacked. 

The  growth  of  western  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures 
affords  another  substantial  reason  for  the  progress  of  the 
trade  at  this  point.  Elsewhere  we  treat  of  Chicago  manu- 
factures at  greater  length,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  only 
calling  attention  here  to  the  fact  tjiat  the  jobber  in  this 
market,  with  his  proverbial  liberality  and  foresight,  gives  the 
retailer  all  the  advantage  in  freight  and  commissions  secured 
by  patronizing  home  institutions.  We  have  now  briefly 
given  the  chief  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  business  of  this  city,  and  for  convenience  sum- 
marize them  as  follows: 

First,  the  natural  advantage  of  location ;  second,  un- 
rivaled shipping  facilities,  both  by  water  and  rail,  and  rapid 
and  extensive  mail  and  telegraphic  communication  ;  third, 
ample  capital  at  command  and  extraordinary  facilities  for 
exchange,  both  domestic  and  foreign ;  fourth  the  largest 
open  stock  of  goods  in  the  world,  and  covering  every  article 
in  this  line  of  trade  produced  by  the  skill  of  man  ;  fifth,  un- 
rivaled facilities  and  means  of  purchase  afforded  by  ample 
capital  and  unusual  skill  and  energy  in  the  business ;  sixth,  the 
steadily  increasiiig  tendency  of  various  lines  of  manufactures 
to  follow  the  drift  of  capital  and  population  and  concentrate 
at  this  point. 
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The  fcillow  iii^  arc  the  leading;  dry  ^oods  jobbing  houses 
in  Chicago  : 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
John  V.  Farwell  &  Co. 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
Storm  &  Hill. 
James  H.  Walker  and  Co. 

DRV    GOODS — COMMISSION. 

The  time  was  when  all  the  dry  goods,  woolen  and 
clothing  jobbing  and  manufacturing  houses  were  obliged  to 
go  to  Boston  for  their  goods,  as  that  city  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  dry  goods  commission  houses.  By  degrees 
tlie  Boston  houses  established  branches  in  New  York;  to  so 
i;reat  an  extent  were  the  branch  houses  appreciated,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  their  sales  so  much  exceeded  those  of 
the  parent  houses  that  it  was  found  not  only  profitable,  but 
necessary,  to  make  the  New  York  branch  the  main  house, 
and  such  of  the  houses  that  continued  their  Boston  ofifices 
at  all,  did  so  only  for  the  sake  of  the  home  trade.  This  \'er)' 
important  change  arose  from  the  necessity  of  the  seller  be- 
ing as  near  the  buyer  as  was  practicable;  that  it  is  so  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  of  all  buyers  from  commission  houses 
going  to  New  York  to  make  their  purchases  instead  of  to 
l^oston  as  they  formerly  did. 

The  necessity  for  the  seller  to  be  on  the  spot  is  even 
greater,  so  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  owing  to  the  greater 
<listance  from  the  mill  or  port  of  entry,  and  although  the 
dry  goods  commission  business  of  Chicago  is  in  its  infancy 
it  is  of  great  enough  importance  to  be  very  far  from  insig- 
nificant, and  that  it  is  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
purchases  made  by  the  leading  houses  of  this  and  other 
western   jobbing  markets  out  of  stock  here,  and  also  b\'  the 
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disposition  of  buyers  to  give  the  man  at  the  Chicago  end 
the  preference,  all  things  being  equal. 

The  two  great  obstacles  to  the  dry  goods  commission 
business  in  this  market  have  been  overcome;  the  first  was 
the  reluctance  of  consigners  to  send  any  goods  to  this  mar- 
ket that  had  not  first  been  sold;  they  wanted  the  orders 
first.  As  an  illustration,  when  the  proposition  was  made 'to 
a  leading  New  York  importing  house  to  open  a  branch  hoiise 
in  or  consign  goods  to  Chicago,  there  to  await  being  sold, 
they  replied  that  when  they  wanted  to  open  a  branch  house 
anywhere  they  would  do  so  a  few  blocks  higher  up  on 
l^roadway.  New  York,  but  that  neither  they  nor  anybody 
else  could  afford  to  carry  a  stock  of  goods  a  thousand  miles 
away.  They  were  prevailed  upon,  however,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, and  with  a  consignment  of  two  cases  as  a  nucleus, 
their  representatives  here  have  gradually  impressed  them 
with  the  importance  of  this  feature,  until  now,  and  for  the 
past  two  years,  their  stock  of  goods  in  Chicago  has  not  been 
at  any  time  less  than  $75,000,  and  during  the  two  busiest 
seasons  exceeds  $100,000.  The  greater  number  of  consigners 
to  Chicago  dry  goods  commission  houses  have  been  as  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  consigning  large  and  well 
assorted  stocks  as  has  the  house  referred  to,  and  the  result 
has  been  generally  satisfactory  to  the  buyers. 

The  other  obstacle  was  the  fear  in  the  minds  of  some 
buyers  that  should  they  depend  upon  the  Chicago  stocks, 
they  might,  if  their  wants  became  urgent  at  times  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  goods  than  they  would  if  they  ordered  them 
from  New  York,  as  some  buyers  argued  that  if  a  New  York 
house  carried  a  stock  here  on  their  own  account  they  would 
have  to  pay  additional  rent,  salaries  and  incidental  expenses, 
and  that  those  expenses  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Chi- 
cago sales,  and  if  they  consigned  their  goods,  the  commission 
they  paid  would  be   added  to  the  goods;  it  took  very  little 
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figuring  to  convince  these  gentlemen  that  tlie  traveh'ng  ex- 
penses of  a  salesman  were  a  larger  percentage  than  the  per- 
centage of  expense;  and  tiie  one  or  two  that  were  not 
convinced  b)'  the  figures  at  the  time  have  long  since  been 
convinced  by  the  facts,  as  their  very  large,  almost  daily, 
purchases  can  testify. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Chicago  business  men  has  become 
proverbial,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  served  them  any  better 
than  in  the  encouragement  of  the  dry  goods  commission 
business  in  their  own  cit)',  and  their  encouragement  of  it  has 
been  so  hearty  and  sincere  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  those 
catering  to  their  wants  to  have  thoroughly  capable,  energetic 
and  intelligent  men  only  as  their  representatives;  and  many 
instances  can  be  related  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Chicago 
commission  men  that  have  led  to  very  large  transactions  at 
even  closer  figures  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

In  the  matter  of  importation  orders,  for  instance,  and 
they  aggregate  in  amount  up  in  the  millions,  our  leading 
commission  houses  that  handle  foreign  goods,  Bradford  and 
Manchester,  as  well  as  continental,  have  this  season  com- 
pleted arrangements  with  certain  very  large  European  man- 
ufacturers for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  the  sale  of  which  was 
until  now  restricted  to  one  or  two  New  York  houses,  where- 
by they  can  take  the  importation  orders  in  advance  of  the 
season,  have  the  goods  shipped  through  to  Chicago  in  bond 
without  delay  at  any  other  port,  and  not  only  make  their 
deli\'eries  promptly,  but  have  a  surplus  stock  for  the  jobbing 
houses  to  duplicate  from  during  the  season  as  often  and  in 
quantities  large  or  small  as  they  may  want. 

The  leading  dry  goods  commission  houses  of  Chicago 
are  : 

Cruttenden,  Thomas  S.,  252  Monroe  street.  Agent  for 
the  sale  of  Garner  &  Co's  goods. 

Driggs,  A.  C,  211  Monroe  street  ;  agent  for  Ridgway  & 
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Griffin,  Economy  Mills,  blankets  and  blanketing;  Wm.  B. 
Riley  &  Co.,  horse  clothing,  and  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  felts, 
table  and  stair  oil  cloths. 

Jenkins,  Kreer  &  Co.,  243  and  245  Monroe  street. 

Marshall,  S.  M.  &  Co.,  237  and  239  Monroe  street. 

Newman,  Sulzbacher  &  Wedeles,  importers  and  com- 
mission merchants,  186  and  188  Fifth  avenue;  imported 
worsted  and  trimmings  for  the  clothing  trade;  satins, 
underwear,  hosiery,  knit  goods,  etc. 

Wood,  R.  D.  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods, 
No.  163  Fifth  avenue.     Charles  T.  Jenks,  agent. 

CORSETS. 

The  corset  trade  of  Chicago  has  reached  proportions 
probably  unrivaled  by  that  of  any  other  cicy  in  the  country. 
It  is  estimated  by  experts  to  exceed  $2,500,000  annually  and 
to  be  steadily  on  the  increase,  for  besides  the  immense 
quantities  sold  by  the  jobbing  houses,  several  of  whom  ex- 
ceed $250,000  and  one  not  less  than  $500,000  per  annum, 
we  have  several  houses  making  a  specialty  of  these  goods 
and  a  number  of  agents  of  eastern  houses  doing  a  good 
business. 

Of  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  styles  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  but  if  the  sale  of  an  article  is  any  test 
of  its  merit,  all  the  leading  makes  are  excellent  in  their 
kind  as  the  grand  aggregate  of  sales  above  given  shows. 
There  are  some,  however,  seemingly  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion as  leading  the  market  in  these  goods.  Of  these  we 
note  the  following: 

The  Chicago  Corset  Company  was  organized  in  1879,  ^^^ 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  Dr.  Ball's  health  preserving 
corsets  under  the  patent  of  S.  Florsheim.  In  1883  the 
company  erected  their  factory  in  Aurora.     At  present  they 
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arc  running  three  hundred  and  fifty  sewing  machines,  giving 
employment  to  about  three  hundred  women  and  turning  out 
about  three  hundred  dozen  corsets  per  day.  Three  years 
ago  a  branch  factory  was  estabhshed  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  a  year  later  one  in  London,  England,  paying  royalties 
on  the  Florsheim  patents.  The  gross  sales  of  the  company 
now  aggregate  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars 
annualh'.  and  are  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  home 
ofifice  of  the  company  is  at  240  and  242  Monroe  street  and  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  S.  Florsheim.  Their 
New  York  office  is  at  13  Lispenard  street. 

A.  S.  Gage  &  Co.,  corner  of  Adams  street  and  Wabash 
avenue,  are  manufacturers  of  corsets  on  a  very  extensive  scale; 
besides  which  they  carry  a  vast  stock  which  includes  every 
make  of  corset  that  has  in  any  way  met  with  public  appro- 
bation. 

SPOOL    COTTON. 

Quite  a  revolution  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  spool  cotton  and  thread  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the  bulk  of  the  standard 
threads  were  made  altogether  in  Europe,  but  of  later  years 
so  great  has  become  the  demand  for  these  goods  in  the 
United  States,  and  such  excellence  has  been  attained  in 
their  manufacture  here,  that  the  largest  European  concerns 
engaged  in  producing  spool  cotton  have  found  it  necessary 
to  their  interests  to  manufacture  in  this  country.  The 
causes  of  this  radical  change  of  base  are  not  far  to  seek;  in 
the  first  place  the  enormous  increase  of  our  population  has 
created  an  immense  demand  for  all  articles  that  are  con- 
sumed daily  in  every  household,  and  the  growth  of  the 
various  lines  of  manufacture  in  which  stitching  is  employed 
has  also  added  greatly  to  the  consumption.  Then  again,  all 
the  fine  sea  island  cottons  which  are  used  in  the  makin'r  of 
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the  best  threads,  are  grown  off  the  coast  of  the  CaroHnas  and 
Florida;  consequently  under  the  old  order  of  things  the  raw 
material  had  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  manufactured 
article  returned  here.  This  state  of  affairs  necessarily  could 
not  be  of  long  duration,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Ameri 
can  manufacturers  stepped  in  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
European  manufacturers  should  have  been  obliged  to  come 
here  to  manufacture  for  the  American  trade;  they  either  had 
to  do  this  or  lose  their  hold  entirely  on  the  market  which 
was  the  greatest  consumer  of  their  products.  The  effect  of 
the  keen  competition  engendered  has  been  to  stimulate  our 
home  manufacturers  to  the  production  of  an  article  that  in 
quality  and  general  excellence  surpasses  anything  that  has 
been  produced  elsewhere;  and  to-day  whilst  all  the  thread 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  manufactured  here,  it  is 
also  safe  to  assert  that  the  best  thread  made  in  the  world ,  is 
likewise  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Though  Chicago  has  no  manufactory  in  this  line,  most  of 
them  being  located  in  the  eastern  states,  still  this  city  is 
probably  the  largest  distributing  center  in  the  country  for 
these  goods.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  approximate 
figures  of  the  aggregate  sales,  these  goods  being  handled 
by  special  agents,  wholesale  dry  goods  houses,  branch  estab- 
lishments, and  through  the  various  other  channels  of  com- 
merce. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  manufactories  in 
the  country,  the  Merrick  Thread  Company,  has  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  had  a  branch  or  agency  in  this  city.  The 
mills  and  general  ofifices  of  the  company  are  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  the  agency  here,  at  205  Fifth  avenue,  has  been 
from  the  commencement  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Still. 
The  products  of  the  company  rank  very  high  and  are  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  trade  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 
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COTTON   GOODS    MANUFACTURING. 

The  Calumet  Cotton  Factory  is  located  at  North  I'^ifty- 
ninth  street,  Summerdale,  a  few  minutes  ride  from  the  city 
by  the  C.  &  N.  W.  cars. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  manufactory  of  colored  cotton 
goods  in  the  west,  and  was  started  by  Greer  &  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration, about  three  years  ago.  Mr.  B.  F.  Ray  is  president, 
H.  \V.  Rogers  is  vice-president  and  Robert  Greer  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  company  occupy  their  own  premises, 
consisting  of  a  substantial  two-story  brick  weaving  and 
finishing  room,  40x254  feet ;  engine  and  boiler  house  and 
d}X'  house,  about  40x125  feet.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two 
looms  are  operated,  turning  off  fancy  shirtings  and  ging- 
hams of  different  grades.  The  goods  compare  favorably  in 
all  respects  with  the  fabrics  of  the  best  mills  east  and  it 
is  sufificiently  demonstrated  that  the  east  need  not  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  cotton  goods  manufacturing  in  view  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Calumet  factory. 


MILLINERY. 


THE  dealer  in  this  line  who  comes  to  Chicago  to  purchase 
goods  will  meet  with  a  number  of  startling  surprises. 
In  the  first  place  he  will  find  that  in  the  comparatively  few 
years  since  the  great  fire,  a  business  of  vast  magnitude  has 
sprung  up,  commensurate  indeed  with  the  wide  extent  of 
territory  to  be  supplied.  In  the  second  place,  he  will 
discover  that  it  is  virtually  controlled  by  three  immense 
firms  whose  aggregate  business  exceeds  the  combined  total 
of  any  equal  number  of  millinery  houses  in  the  world. 
These  three  firms  occupy  the  three  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent stores  that  can  be  found  anywhere,  devoted  to  the 
millinery  business.  Some  idea  of  their  immensity  can  be 
gained  from  the  simple  statement  that  they  each  comprise  a 
floor  surface  of  three  and  one-half  acres,  making  in  all 
more  than  ten  acres  of  millinery  goods. 

Again  too,  the  buyer  will  find  that  the  Chicago  firms  in 
this  line  carry  continually  on  hand  stocks  more  extensive, 
varied  and  complete  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  city 
of  the  union.  In  fact,  they  include  not  only  everything  per^ 
taining  to  millinery,  such  as  straw  goods,  flowers,  feathers, 
ribbons,  velvets  and  silks,  but  in  addition  to  these,  all 
articles  which  come  under  the  head  of  ladies'  furnishing 
and  fancy  goods,  corsets,  notions,  and  articles  of  under- 
wear. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated,  and  is  the  subject  of  some 
discussion,  that  the  millinery  houses  of  this  city  could  and 
did  habitually  undersell  their  eastern  rivals   in   the  markets 
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of  the  west.  Tlic  truth  of  this  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
though  not  apparent  on  its  face,  may  be  readily  shown ; 
indeed  the  entire  situation  ma)'  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

A  certain  class  of  articles,  ladies'  and  childrens'  hats; 
corsets  and  similar  specialties,  are  manufactured  extensively 
in  this  cit\',  the  three  large  millinery  houses  already  spoken 
of,  each  having  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
bonnet  frames,  etc.,  which  are  each  capable  of  turning  out 
4,500  daily.  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
factories  in  the  city  which  together  can  make  4,500  per  day 
making  a  total  capacity  of  18,000  hats  and  bonnets  daily. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  manufacture  of  corsets,  the 
various  factories  here  having  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture 
of  4,000  corsets  daily ;  hence  these  goods  are  placed  upon 
the  market  direct  from  the  factories  with  a  saving  of  freight 
charges  and  the  profits  of  middlemen. 

Goods  of  foreign  manufacture  are  purchased  abroad 
from  first  hands,  and  as  they  are  imported  direct,  a  saving 
is  effected  in  importers*  profits  and  in  freight,  since  through 
rates  are  always  cheaper  than  local  rates  for  the  same 
distance.  Lastly  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  east  are 
furnished  to  Chicago  dealers  at  a  special  discount,  since  our 
jobbers  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 

That  these  various  sources  of  profit  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  retail  merchant  rather  than  to  the  jobber  is  owing  to 
the  uncompromising  rivalry  between  our  leading  millinery 
houses,  and  this  rivalry  has  made  Chicago  the  best  market 
in  the  world  in  which  to  buy  milliner}-.  This  competition  is 
so  keen  that  smaller  concerns  have  little  chance  of  obtaining 
any  foothold,  and  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  twent>--five  years  about  twenty-five  firms 
lia\e  gone  under  in  the  effort  to  establish  themselves  here. 
The  houses  that  have  held  command  of  the  trade  are  strong 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  strong  in  financial  resources  and 
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managed  by  energetic,  keen,  experienced  business  men,  wha 
have  grown  up  themselves  with  and  in  the  milhnery  trade 
of  the  northwest. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  to  this  city 
of  the  millinery  manufacturing  interest,  engaging  as  it  does 
the  services  of  thousands  of  girls  and  women,  who  receive 
relatively  higher  wages  than  any  other  class  of  female 
labor. 

There  are,  as  we  have  stated,  three  distinctively  leading 
houses  in  this  line  of  business,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
firms,  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  dealing  in  specialties 
connected  with  the  various  departments  of  the  trade.  The 
following  are  the  most  conservative  and  reliable  estimates 
of  the  volume  of  business  and  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
volved : 

The  three  leading  houses  employ  a  capital  of  nearly 
$2,000,000,  with  annual  sales  close  upon  $7,000,000.  The 
other  establishments  transact  a  business  of  $700,000, 
on  a  capital  estimated  at  $250,000.  These  figures  do 
not  by  any  means  comprise  the  entire  sales  of  millinery 
goods  in  Chicago.  The  wholesale  dry  goods  houses  have 
encroached  largely  on  this  trade,  dealing  in  ribbons,  velvets, 
satins,  silks,  etc.,  which  will  bring  the  total  sales  of  millinery 
goods  in  Chicago  to  at  least  ten  inillion  dollars,  annually. 
But  as  large  figures  do  not  always  convey  a  definite  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  a  business,  it  will  be  instructive  to  glance 
at  the  territory  supplied  from  Chicago  as  a  center. 

This  includes  every  state  and  territory  w^est  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, while  to  the  east  of  the  river,  every  state  north  of 
Tennessee,  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  obtains  its  supplies 
almost  exclusively  frorr>  the  Chicago  market.  There  is 
probably  no  other  interest  in  the  city  that  is  so  extended  in 
its  ramifications  as  that  of  millinery.  The  commercial  trav- 
elers of  the    millinery  houses   are   the    pioneers  of  Chicago 
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trade,  and  are  always  reaching  out  for  more  territory  to  con- 
quer. As  already  shown,  the  spirited  competition  here 
compels  the  merchants  to  place  prices  low,  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  assert  that  the  prices  rule  lower  in  Chicago  than 
in  any  other  market  in  the  country.  The  Chicago  millinery 
trade  is  of  natural  growth,  fostered  and  developed  by  legiti- 
mate means  and  methods.  It  has  been  built  upon  solid 
foundations,  and  will  continue  to  hold  the  supremacy  it  now 
enjoys  over  that  of  all  other  cities  on  the  continent. 

In  conclusion  wc  add  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  spe- 
cial features  pertaining  to  each  of  the  three  large  houses  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made. 

A.  S.  Gage  &  Co.  was  established  in  1856,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Webster  &  Gage,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  this  line  of  business  in  the  northwest. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
house,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  everything  usually 
carried  by  a  first-class  wholesale  millinery,  notions,  and  fancy 
goods  establishment :  Ribbons,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  laces, 
crape,  ornaments,  notions,  wools,  yarns,  zephyrs,  buttons, 
gloves,  corsets,  hats,  bonnets,  frames,  feathers,  flowers,  and 
ladies  furnishing  goods. 

In  addition  they  are  large  manufacturers  of  ladies'  hats, 
bonnets,  and  hat  frames,  and  all  goods  of  this  class.  The 
manufacture  of  corsets  is  also  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  their  business,  their  capacity  for  producing  these  exceed- 
ing seventy-five  dozen  per  day.  Besides  corsets  of  their 
own  manufacture,  they  make  a  point  of  carrying  in  stock  a 
full  line  of  every  make  of  corset  that  has  in  any  way  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  trade  and  the  public.  This  corset 
stock  alone  occupies  an  entire  floor  of  45x175  feet,  and  the 
b(xxes  are  piled  up  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  over  the 
entire  space.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  stock  of  corsets  that 
is  carried  by  an}'  one  house   in   America.       It    is  a  fact  that 
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75,000  women  could  be  supplied  with  corsets  at  one  time 
from  this  stock. 

The  store  occupied  by  this  firm  at  the  corner  of  Wabash 
avenue  and  Adams  street,  was  built  by  the  special  partner 
of  the  house  particularly  and  expressly  for  their  use,  and  is 
conceded  by  all  to  be  the  finest  mercantile  building  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States,  and  it  contains  more  square  feet 
of  available  space  than  any  wholesale  millinery  house  in  the 
world. 

While  each  department  of  this  establishment  is  under 
the  management  of  a  fully  qualified  and  experienced  buyer 
the  entire  business  is  conducted  under  the  personal  control 
and  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Gage,  and  his  systematic  man- 
agement, conspicious  enterprise,  and  promptitude  in  all 
transactions,  makes  this  more  than  a  desirable  house  witli 
which  to  cultivate  pleasant  and  profitable  relations. 

Edson,  Keith  &  Co.  are  the  successors  of  Keith  Bros, 
and  O.  R.  Keith  &  Co.,  established  in  1858.  They  occupy 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  grand  buildings  for  which  Chicago 
is  noted;  it  has  a  frontage  on  Wabash  avenue  of  160  feet, 
and  172  feet  on  Monroe  street.  The  entire  building,  con- 
sisting of  five  stories  and  basement,  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  and  selling  goods,  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  house  having  other  locations. 

D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.  was  the  first  firm  to  engage  in  the 
wholesale  millinery  business  in  Chicago,  and  indeed  in  the 
northwest.  The  house  commenced  operations  in  1853,  or 
thirty-one  years  ago,  and  during  its  entire  career  it  has  con- 
fined its  business  strictly  to  such  goods  as  are  handled  in 
stores  conducted  by  ladies. 

The  firm  own  and  occupy  a  fine  building ;  comprising 
six  floors,  with  a  frontage  on  Wabash  avenue  of  144  feet 
and  on  Washington  street  of  152  feet.  They  have  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  for  the  production  of  hats,  bonnets,  frames. 
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etc.,  and  their  stock  includes  everything  pcrtaininL;  jiroperly 
to  the  millinery  business.  As  the  pioneer  house  in  this 
line,  it  has  become  indissolubly  connected  with  the  atlvance- 
ment  of  Chicago  and  the  de\'clopment  of  its  commercial 
interests. 


DRUGS  /5MD  CHEMICALS. 


A  HEALTHY  reaction  has  taken  place  in  the  market  for 
drugs  and  chemicals.  At  the  close  of  1884  these  prod- 
ucts reached  a  minimum  price,  and  last  year  was  mainly  an 
advancing  one.  In  the  early  part  of  1885  many  goods  were 
sold  at  very  little,  if  anything,  above  the  cost  of  importation, 
but  a  change  occurred  during  che  spring  and  values  steadily 
but  slowly  advanced,  and  in  common  with  most  merchandise 
throughout  the  country  will  undoubtedly  stiffen. 

Chicago  has  been  for  some  time  the  center  of  the  jobbing 
trade  of  this  country  in  drugs,  chemicals  and  medicinal 
goods.  This  is  owing,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  to  its  central 
geographical  position,  from  which  arises  the  fact,  and  a  very 
important  one,  that  so  many  consumers  in  so  many  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  States  can  order  goods  from  Chicago 
and  receive  them  with  the  loss  of  the  least  time.  Since 
goods  in  this  line  are  rarely  bulky,  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
may  often  be  invested  in  a  few  pounds  weight  "  freight  dis- 
crimination," which  shut  our  jobbers  in  other  lines  out  of 
certain  fields,  do  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
wholesale  dealers  in  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  being  thus 
placed  on  an  even  footing  with  any  of  her  rivals  Chicago 
enterprise  has  won  the  day.  During  the  past  year  or  two 
the  most  marked  tendency  of  the  trade  has  been  to  curtail 
expenditure,  avoid  reckless  speculation,  guard  with  greater 
care  against  loss  from  bad  debts,  and  in  other  ways  to  do 
business  on  a  surer  basis.  This  policy  of  prudent  retrench- 
ment  enables  jobbers  to   conduct   business  on  a   narrower 
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margin,  since  the}'  arc  not  compelled  to  make  so  much  allow- 
ance for  the  possibility  of  failure,  nevertheless  the  territory 
supplied  from  this  city  has  been  materially  enlarged  ;  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  as  well  as  the  south- 
western territories,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  are  now  in  a 
i:^reat  measure  controlled  by  our  jobbers,  among  whom  com- 
petition has  been,  if  anything,  keener  than  before,  since 
they  seem  to  have  been  acting  on  a  common  impulse,  and  to 
liave  shortened  sail  in  one  direction,  in  order  to  devote 
additional  energy  to  the  acquisition  of  new  markets  and  the 
opening  of  new  fields. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  wholesale  houses  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  world,  not  only  as  to  the 
volume  of  trade,  but  in  the  magnitude  of  the  structures,  the 
extent  of  their  stocks  and  the  system  and  completeness  with 
which  their  business  is  conducted.  Some  of  the  largest 
establishments  had  their  birth  in  days  when  Chicago  was  a 
struggling  village,  and  have  kept  pace  with  her  in  their 
growth  to  commensurate  greatness.  They  now  have  repre- 
sentatives in  ever}'  part  of  the  tributary  territory,  who  are 
each  day  notified  as  to  the  condition  of  the  drug  market,  and 
who  in  their  turn  apprise  the  retail  druggist  of  the  state  of 
affairs. 

Seven  firms  controlled  the  wholesale  drug  business  of 
this  city  through  the  year,  but  another  has  just  been  added 
to  their  number.  This  is  the  only  change,  except  that  there 
has  been  a  variation  in  the  proprietorship  of  two  prominent 
establishments.  Although  the  volume  of  goods  sold  in  1885 
was  not  much  above  that  of  1884,  yet  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  many  goods  swelled  the  values  over  those  of  many 
}'ears  previously,  and  the  estimated  total  of  sales  is  fi.xed  at 
about  $6,750,000  as  against  §6,500,000  in  1884. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  notable  increase  in 
the   transactions  of    commission   agents  antl   drug  brokers. 
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directly  representing  eastern  importers,  and  eastern  and  for- 
eign manufacturers,  for  whom  they  frequently  carry  large 
stocks  of  specialties.  These  sales  have  during  the  year  now 
closing  exceeded  a  million  of  dollars,  a  figure  not  heretofore 
equaled. 

The  leading  drug  houses  of  Chicago  are  > 

Fuller  &  Fuller. 

Morrisson,  Plummer  &  Co. 

Chicago  Drug  and  Chemical  Co. 

"The  Old  Salamander  Drug  House." 

Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons,  successors  to  Van  Schaack, 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Robert  Stevenson  &  Co.,  "  The  Old  Corner  Drug  House," 
92  and  94  Lake  street,  corner  of  Dearborn  street. 
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DURING  the  past  decade  this  interest  has  exhibited  a 
steady  and  persistent  growth  which  places  Chicago  at 
tlie  head  of  American  cities  as  the  greatest  producing  and 
distributing  center.  The  business  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  manufacturing  and  jobbing,  though  most  of  the 
larger  houses  combine  them  both.  Its  importance  can  per- 
haps best  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  following  figures, 
which  are  based  on  the  best  estimates  obtainable,  and  will 
be  found  reliable  : 

The  capital  engaged  in  houses  which  both  manufacture 
and  job  their  products  is  $5,500,000;  while  their  annual 
production  and  sales  amount  to  $22,000,000.  The  firms 
which  devote  their  energies  to  manufacturing  only,  have 
plants  in  which  $500,000  is  invested,  and  each  year  put  on 
the  market  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000.  The  jobbing 
houses  proper  do  business  on  a  capital  of  $350,000;  their 
annual  sales  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,400,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  total  capital  engaged  in  this 
industry  is  $6,350,000,  while  the  aggregate  yearly  sales  and 
output  of  manufactured  articles  amounts  to  $25,400,000,  a 
showing  which  no  other  city  of  the  union  can  equal. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade 
varies  a  trifle  with  the  season,  but  the  average  number  of 
workmen,  in  which  the  clerical  force  is  not  included,  may 
be  safely  placed  at  4,550.  These  employes  earn  each  year 
$2,400,000,  or  average  wages  of  $1.74  per  day.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  many  of  the  firms  under  contracts  with 
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western  prisons  are  large  employers  of  convict  labor ;  a 
system  in  regard  to  which  there  has  long  been  an  irreconcil- 
able, uncompromising  conflict  of  opinion.  Yet  whatever  be 
its  economic  effect  on  labor  and  the  country  at  large,  it 
certainly  results  to  the  advantage  of  retail  dealers,  and 
furnishes  the  masses  of  the  people  with  cheaper  shoes,  a 
better  and  more  durable  class  of  goods  than  was  ever  before 
obtainable  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  variety  and  rela- 
tive excellence  of  the  goods  here  manufactured.  In  former 
years  only  the  cheaper  grades  were  placed  upon  the  market, 
the  jobbers  relying  on  the  eastern  manufactories  for  goods 
of  finer  quality  and  workmanship.  This  however,  was  long 
since  changed  by  the  introduction  of  costly  plants  and  the 
most  skillful  workmen,  until  now  every  variety,  from  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  to  the  most  elegant  and  expensive, 
are  both  manufactured  here  and  carried  in  stock.  The 
demand  for  goods  of  superior  quality  and  finish  cannot  as 
yet  be  wholly  supplied  at  home.  For  a  portion  of  these  we 
still  look  to  the  older  establishments  of  the  east,  who  make 
more  goods  especially  for  this  market  than  for  any  other 
city  in  the  country.  Nowhere,  however,  is  the  claim  made 
that  the  products  of  eastern  manufactories  can  excel  our 
own,  since  our  manufacturers  are  continually  turning  out 
shoes  which,  for  strength,  elegance  and  sterling  qualities,  are 
displacing  those  of  custom  make,  and  driving  the  smaller 
shoemakers  to  cobbling.  Ladies'  shoes  in  particular  have 
long  been  made  a  specialty,  while  some  of  our  firms  have 
gained  a  reputation  almost  world  wide  by  the  introduction 
of  the  most  durable  and  universally  popular  children's  shoe 
ever  put  upon  the  market. 

The  annual  production  of  fine  leather  is  also  an  item  of 
considerable  importance,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  $5,000,- 
000,  fully  one-half  of  which   is  worked   up  here,  thus  saving 
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to  our  dealers  the  cost  of  double  transportation.  Cheap 
leather  for  uppers,  however,  is  shipped  from  here  in  large 
quantities. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected  with  so  many  powerful 
and  enterprising  firms  engaged  in  business,  the  competition 
is  most  intense,  and  has  cut  down  the  margin  of  profit  to  a 
point  which  nothing  but  the  immense  extent  of  their  sales 
could  warrant.  None  the  less  is  this  rivalry  apparent  in  the 
conduct  of  jobbing  houses,  all  of  whom  vie  with  one  another 
in  keeping  on  hand  the  largest  and  most  attractive  stocks, 
though  this  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  with  firms  which  aim 
to  supply  the  demands  of  every  section  of  the  country.  In 
one  thing,  however,  they  all  work  together,  and  that  is  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  their  city  as  the  cheapest  market 
in  the  country  for  boots  and  shoes;  the  cheapness  of  leather, 
the  extent  of  their  transactions,  and  the  facilities  for  ship- 
ping, seconding  them  materially  in  their  determined  effort  to 
undersell  all  other  manufacturers  both  east  and  west. 
Among  the  principal  houses  engaged  in  this  line  are: 

M.  D.  Wells  &  Co. 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Palmer. 

C.  M.  Henderson  &  Co. 

Charles  H.  Fargo  &  Co. 

Doggett,  Bassett  &  Hills  Co. 


CLOAKS. 


IF  a  stranger  should  apply  for  information  regarding  the 
cloak  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city,  to  some 
man  who  was  thoroughly  informed,  though  not  himself 
engaged  in  this  particular  line,  and  consequently  unpreju- 
diced, and  if  he  should  ask  him  to  name  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  the  firms  in  this  branch  of  business — the  quali- 
ties to  which  more  than  any  others  they  owe  their  eminence 
and  success — the  informant  would,  in  all  likelihood,  give  the 
question  a  moment's  consideration  and  then  reply — at  least 
nine  out  of  ten  would  give  substantially  the  same  answer — 
that  the  success  of  these  concerns  was  directly  traceable  to 
their  enterprise  and  their  integrity.  The  questioner  might 
at  first  feel  inclined  to  respond  that  "enterprise  and  integ- 
rity "  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  every  other  branch  of  business  was  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  possession  of  these  qualities.  This  is  true,  in  a  great 
measure,  but  still  it  required  in  this  case,  an  enterprise  phe- 
nomenal even  in  Chicago,  since  our  firms  encountered  from 
the  very  start  the  most  terrific  opposition  in  the  competition 
of  the  immense  eastern  houses,  which  had  so  long  controlled 
the  trade  of  the  country  that  they  were  firmly  rooted  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  had  practically  unbound- 
ed wealth  with  which  to  carry  on  a  losing  fight  for  years  if 
necessary.  How  well  the  Chicago  manufacturers  have 
succeeded  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  now  control  the 
broadest  area  of  territory  supplied  by  any  city,  sending  their 
goods  as  far  eastward  as  the  Pennsylvania  line,  thus  crowding 
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the  seaport  manufacturers  out  oi  sonic  of  the  richest  states; 
while  to  the  westward,  Chicago  has  now  a  free  field  to  the 
very  shore  of  the  I'acific  ocean. 

A  word  now  in  reference  to  the  "  integrity  "  of  which  we 
made  mention  as  the  second  factor  in  compelling  their 
remarkable  success.  By  this  we  do  not  simply  mean  that 
these  manufacturers  do  as  they  agree,  and  pay  their  debts, 
when  due.  But  we  mean  that  they  carry  on  every  detail  of 
their  vast  business  with  the  same  scrupulous  and  conscien- 
tious endeavor  to  do  the  best  work,  and  to  use  the  best 
material  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Not  only  are  their 
goods  outwardly  and  apparently  equal  to  the  best,  but  the 
hidden  material  and  the  work  not  ojy^n  to  inspection  are  just 
what  they  purport  to  be,  and  this  is  the  universal  rule,  and 
both  a  matter  of  pride  and  of  policy  with  every  Chicago 
manufacturer  in  this  line.  It  is  this  uniform  policy  of 
honest)',  this  integrity  of  goods,  and  methods,  and  dealing, 
which  enabled  our  houses  to  supplant  and  dri\'e  out  tlie 
eastern  manufacturers  from  every  city  where  they  have  met 
on  neutral  ground,  and  fairly  brought  their  goods  into  com- 
petition. 

But  facts  and  figures  are  always  more  convincing  than 
verbal  statements,  and  to  the  cold  logic  of  statistics,  we  will 
leave  the  remainder  of  this  article,  and  the  [)roof  of  our 
previous  assertions. 

Twelve  years  ago  Chicago  could  boast  of  but  one  house 
in  this  line;  now  she  has  twenty,  many  of  them  vast  estab- 
lishments with  wide-awake  agents  on  the  road  in  every  state 
in  the  south  and  west.  Of  the  capital  invested,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  give  an  estimate,  which  might  possibly  be 
misleading,  as  there  are  no  means  of  definitely  ascertaining 
it  up  to  date.  Still,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  immense,  owing  to  the  enormous  stocks  which 
the  firms  are  compelled   to  carry  e\er  on   lunul.     When  we 
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come  to  consider  the  number  of  workmen  we  can  make  a 
very  close  approximation,  and  that  is,  that  this  line  gives 
employment  to  8.000  hands,  and  bringing  into  use  3,000 
machines.  The  amount  expended  annually  in  wages  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000,  while  the  yearly  outfit  of 
finished  goods  is  valued  at  five  times  as  much,  or  $10,000,000. 
Even  in  the  most  panicky  and  disastrous  years  of  the  past 
decade,  these  firms  have  more  than  held  their  own,  even 
gaining  ground  in  periods  of  greatest  depression,  a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  for  the  worth  of  the  goods,  since  in 
times  when  retrenchment  is  necessary,  people  are  always 
slowest  to  sacrifice  those  articles  whose  need  they  constantly 
feel,  and  whose  utilit}'-  and  value  the)"  ha\'e  abundantly 
demonstrated. 

The  leading  houses  in  this  line  in  Chicago  are  : 

J.  W.  Griswold  &  Co. 

Hotchkin.  Palmer  &  Co. 

F.  Siegel  &  Bros. 

Beifeld  Bros. 
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126    to    132    -Market    street. 
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NO  other  city  in  the  United  States  distributes  so  much 
ready-made  clothing  directly  to  the  retail  trade  as  does 
Chicago,  while  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  goods  manu- 
factured, it  is  second  onl}'  to  New  York. 

The  competition  here  is  intense,  since  there  are  ten  enor- 
mous houses,  ten  whose  lesser  though  still  immense  busi- 
ness places  them  in  the  second  rank,  and  perhaps  fifteen 
still  smaller  establishments,  all  of  which  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  gain  or  keep  the  lead  among  their  rivals.  Indeed, 
so  close  is  the  struggle  that  prices  have  been  reduced  to  a 
margin  of  profit  which  would  horrify  other  branches  of  the 
wholesale  trade,  while,  in  addition  to  this,  each  dealer  resorts 
to  an  endless  variety  of  expedients  to  retain  and  increase 
his  trade,  not  unfrequently  offering  inducements  in  special 
lines,  which  if  equaled  in  all,  would  speedily  place  -him  in 
the  hands  of  his  creditors.  As  nearly  as  can  be  learned, 
and  probably  within  a  few  thousand  of  the  exact  truth,  the 
capital  thus  employed  amounts  to  $io,CXX),000,  which  is  so 
turned  as  to  result  in  an  annual  production  and  sale  of  $25,- 
QOO.OOO. 

Of  the  goods  sold,  by  far  the  largest  portion  is  manu- 
factured in  this  city,  30,000  hands  thus  finding  emplo)-- 
ment,  though  a  small  per  cent  of  this  number  habituall)' 
work  at  other  trades,  devoting  their  time  to  this  line  only 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  unemployed. 

Of  this  army  of  work  people,  men  in  a  large  majority, 
and  as  most  of  the  employes  work  by  the  piece,  it  is  difficult 
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to  give  figures  definite  as  to  the  wages  received,  varying  as 
they  do  with  the  individual,  though  somewhere  between 
$5  and  $30  per  week.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  and 
as  this  business  does  not  require  skilled  workmen,  labor  is 
cheap  and  of  necessity  cheaper  in  a  large  than  in  a  smaller 
city.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Chicago,  ever  overflow- 
ing with  wage  seekers,  thousands  of  whom  have  learned  to 
regard  as  a  great  boon  the  opportunities  offered  by  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  houses  here  command  the  entire  trade  of  the  west 
and  northwest,  while  shipping  their  goods  to  every  consid- 
erable village  in  the  south;  this  market  extending  through 
so  many  climates,  compells  dealers  to  carry  varied  and  pro- 
digious stocks. 

The  leading  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in 
clothing  in  Chicago  are: 

Kuh,  Nathan  &  Fischer. 

Barbe  Brothers, 

Kahn,  Schoenbrun  &  Co. 

Kellogg,  Charles  P.,  &  Co. 

King,  Henry  W.,  &  Co. 

Meyer,  Strauss,  Goodman  &  Co. 


GROCERIE-S. 


IF  the  class  of  goods  which  passes  through  the  hands  of 
wholesale  grocers  was  conveyed  to  the  consumer  over 
the  water  ways  of  the  country,  the  supremacy  of  Chicago  as 
the  great  inland  distributing  point  might  be  questioned. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  the  broad-breasted  Mis- 
sissippi floats  not  one-tenth  the  traffic  wliich  crosses  it  on  a 
single  spanning  bridge;  nor  do  all  the  rivers  in  the  land  bear 
to  and  from  the  sea  as  much  of  the  table  luxuries  of  modern 
civilization  as  are  carried  yearly  to  Chicago  on  her  hundred 
railroads. 

These  incomparable  railway  facilities  have  made  our  city 
what  she  confessedly  is,  the  second  largest  point  in  the 
United  States  for  the  distribution  of  groceries;  indeed,  there 
is  one  firm  here,  the  variety  and  extent  of  whose  transac- 
tions are  exceeded  only  by  those  of  the  leading  house  in 
New  York  city,  admittedly  the  greatest  on  this  continent. 

The  best  attainable  estimates  place  the  total  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  this  cit)'  in  wholesale  groceries  at 
§  I  o,ooo,cxx),  on  which  the  annual  sales  are  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000. 

The  past  few  years  have  also  witnessed  an  immense  ex- 
tension of  the  territory  supplied  by  Chicago  jobbers,  owing 
no  less  to  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  west  than 
the  energetic  policy  and  the  eager  competition  of  the  fore- 
most houses,  which  have  led  them  to  go  far  abroad  for  busi- 
ness and  canvass  even  the  remotest  towns.  During  the 
year  now  closing  the  tendencies  of  trade  have   been    both 
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marked  and  unusual.  There  has  been  a  notable  decline  in 
prices,  and  the  demand  for  fancy  groceries  and  table  luxu- 
ries of  every  description  has  undergone  a  steady  and  remark- 
able increase. 

The  decline  of  prices  is  indicative  of  the  business  rivalry, 
and  consequent  lowering  of  profit  margins,  which  must 
result  eventually  in  strengthening  the  more  staple  establish- 
ments, and  driving  the  weaker  into  retail  trade  or  other  fields 
of  commercial  enterprise. 

The  increasing  demand  for  fancy  groceries  is  evidence 
also  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
great  popularity  of  the  products  of  the  great  fruit,  meat  and 
vegetable  companies. 

To  supply  this  demand  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
the  standard  of  excellence,  which  alone  secures  a  steady  and 
profitable  trade  in  this  line,  some  of  the  larger  grocery 
houses  have  established  factories  for  the  production  of  these 
goods  in  those  sections  of  country  where  the  raw  material  in 
its  best  state  can  be  most  readily  obtained,  and  of  which 
special  lines  of  goods  without  a  brand,  on  which  reliability 
can  always  be  placed,  no  great  jobbing  house  is  now  con- 
sidered complete. 

To  illustrate,  the  firm  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  the 
firm  already  alluded  to  as  the  second  largest  grocery  liouse 
in  the  United  States,  have  established  at  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
the  now  widely  known  Batavia  Preserving  Company,  hand- 
ling its  entire  products  ;  the  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  canning  grown  in  this  part  of  New  York  state  being  un- 
excelled anywhere  on  this  continent.  From  the  custom 
house  reports  of  this  city  we  also  find  that  this  firm  are  the 
largest  importers  of  Havana  cigars  in  the  United  States, 
outside  of  New  York  city.  They  are  sole  western  agents 
for  S.  Rae  &  Co.,  of  Leghorn,  Italy,  who  make  the  fine 
"  Sublime  Lacca  Oil,"  which  is  a  pure  olive  oil,  and  its  popu- 
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larity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the\-  have  increased  their 
sales  of  oHve  oil  to  ten  times  the  amount  sold  seven  years 
ago.  They  are  also  agents  for  many  of  the  finest  brands  of 
foreign  fancy  groceries  for  which  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
demand. 

Among  their  other  specialties  are  J.  S.  Fry  &  Sons' 
pure  homoeopathic  cocoa;  Walter  G.  Wilson's  celebrated 
fancy  biscuits ;  Gordon  &  Dilworth's  goods,  jellies  and  pre- 
serves, olives,  etc.;  Dunbar  Sons,  of  New  Orleans,  among 
the  largest  dealers  in  semi-tropical  products,  figs,  gulf 
shrimps,  green  turtle,  etc.,  also  Phillippi  &  Canaud's  sar- 
dines, which  are  the  highest  quality  and  the  finest  of  these 
goods  that  are  packed.  The  San  Jose  Preserving  Co.,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, ship  also  the  bulk  of  their  output  to  them  for  distri- 
bution. Imported  pickles  and  condiments,  French  delicacies, 
preserved  and  dried  fruits,  oils,  chocolates,  flavoring  extracts, 
spices,  coffees,  baking  powders,  etc.;  fine  and  fancy  biscuits, 
confections  and  ever\'  species  of  home  and  foreign  nuts,  of 
all  of  which  Chicago  jobbers  are  forced  by  the  keenness  of 
competition  to  carry  continually  enormous  stocks,  are  either 
purchased,  imported,  or  prepared  expressly. 

Tobacco  is  handled  in  immense  quantities,  and  though 
the  city  can  boast  of  little  manufacturing,  all  of  the  promi- 
nent factories  in  the  country  are  represented  by  branch 
houses  or  agencies. 

To  conclude,  the  stock  of  both  staple  and  fancy  groce- 
ries carried  by  our  Chicago  houses  is  the  equal  for  complete- 
ness and  quality  of  any  in  the  world,  while  in  quantity,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  New  York,  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
on  the  continent. 


HE/IVY  HARDWARE-. 


THIS  interest  comprises  a  great  number  of  articles,  and 
the  term  "  heavy  hardware  "  scarcely  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  innumerable  products  of  iron  and  steel  that  are  carried 
by  houses  in  this  line  of  business.  Sheet  iron,  bar  iron,  steel, 
nails,  carriage  hardware  and  trimmings,  and  wood  materials 
are  usually  found  in  a  well  equipped  establishment  in  this 
trade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  class  of  goods  are  required  in 
nearly  all  mechanical  work,  and  as  a  consequence  as  the  va- 
rious industries  of  a  thriving  city  increase,  the  demand  for 
heavy  hardware  increases  in  proportion.  In  Chicago  this 
fact  has  been  illustrated  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Some  of 
our  largest  and  most  prosperous  concerns  are  to  be  found  in 
this  line  of  business,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  them  for 
the  general  welfare  of  this  city  has  been  a  marked  factor  in 
developing  its  varied  industries.  From  any  point  of  view 
the  "  heavy  hardware  "  trade  is  a  solid  business  and  requires 
solid  wealth  to  conduct  it  successfully,  and  this  is  found  in 
an  eminent  degree  among  the  merchants  engaged  in  this 
business  in  Chicago.  In  any  successful  business  time  brings 
wealth  and  increased  prestige;  this  has  proved  the  case  with 
the  great  heavy  hardware  house  of  S.  D.  Kimbark,  at  Nos, 
74  to  84  Michigan  avenue,  one  of  the  earliest  houses  estab- 
lished in  this  line  of  business  in  Chicago,  having  commenced 
in  1853,  under  the  firm  name  of  I^.  G.  Hall  &  Co.  In  i860 
Mr.  Kimbark's  name  was  added,  the  firm  then  being  Hall, 
Kimbark  &  Co.     In  1873  Mr.  Hall  retired  and  Mr.  Kimbark's 
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brother  was  admitted  to  a  partnership,  the  style  of  the  firm 
then  becoming  Kimbark  Bros.,  and  remained  so  until  1876, 
when  on  the  retirement  of  his  brother  Mr.  S.  D.  Kimbark 
conducted  the  business.  The  career  of  this  house  has  been 
a  striking  exemplification  of  the  statement  made  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter,  viz.:  that  the  increase  and  prosperty  of 
other  industries  by  which  it  is  surrounded  act  most  bene- 
ficially on  this  interest.  With  the  immense  growth  of  Chi- 
cago the  business  of  this  house  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  now  few  if  any  concerns  in  the  United  States  that 
control  a  more  extensive  line  of  business  in  all  goods  that 
pertain  to  this  trade. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  this  is  entirely 
due  to  the  circumstances  and  surroundings,  on  the  contrary 
it  was  the  quick  intelligence  that  was  able  to  grasp  the 
situation,  and  the  prompt,  energetic  action  to  secure  trade 
and  place  the  business  on  a  solid  basis,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  management  of  the  afTairs  of  the  house,  to  which  due 
credit  must  be  given.  The  progress  that  has  been  made 
from  year  to  year  and  the  results  attained  are  best  shown  by 
the  premises  occupied  at  the  commencement  and  those 
which  to-day  are  found  stocked  throughout  the  whole  five 
stories  and  basement  with  all  the  finest  and  best  goods  that 
we  have  mentioned  as  being  carried  in  this  business.  When 
this  house  commenced  operations  the  bulk  of  this  trade  was 
done  from  the  east;  even  Chicago  itself  looked  eastward  for 
supplies,  but  to-day  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  entire  western 
states  and  territories  are  supplied  from  here,  and  the  south- 
ern trade  is  each  j-ear  increasing  in  volume. 


/IRTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 


CHICAGO,  by  reason  of  the  large  area  of  country  for 
which  she  forms  the  basis  of  supphes,  does  a  business 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs  as  large  as  that  of  any 
city  in  this  country,  and  has  acquired  a  celebrity  for  the 
excellence  of  the  work  produced  here.  There  are  six  con- 
cerns devoted  exclusively  to  this  line  of  manufacture,  and 
this  competition  insures  to  the  purchaser  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  while  it  also  brings  forth  the  greatest  skill  in  develop- 
ing the  very  best  appliances.  The  total  annual  production 
in  round  figures  is  about  $40,000,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  this  includes  only  the  six  special  makers — not  those 
that  handle  such  goods  made  by  manufacturers  in  other 
cities.  That  the  appliances  made  here  are  of  a  superior 
excellence  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  people  who  require 
artificial  limbs  come  here  from  nearly  all  the  states  and 
territories. 

In  the  manufacture  of  any  article  of  this  nature  there 
is  always  some  one  engaged  in  it  who,  by  reason  of  close 
study  and  practical  adaptation  to  the  business,  leads  all  others 
in  the  perfection  of  the  goods  produced;  such  is  the  case 
here,  for  Mr.  I.  R.  Fenner,  89  Randolph  street,  by  his  gen- 
ius has  invented  a  rubber  foot  that  gives  a  perfectly  natural 
motion  while  its  flexibility  and  freedom  from  noise  makes  it 
as  easy  walking  as  the  natural  foot.  This  is  only  one  of  his 
inventions.  The  knee-joint  made  and  used  by  him  not  only 
conforms  exactly  to  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  knee,  but 
so  perfect  is   its  adjustment  that  the  wearer  is  at   perfect 
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ease  and  the  knee-joint  is  just  as  smooth  as  if  no   artificial 
limb  were  used. 

Mr.  Fenner  was  educated  under  the  famous  Dr.  Blye,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Since  his  graduation  he  has  devoted 
twenty-three  years  specially  to  this  manufacture,  both 
among  civilians  and  soldiers  of  the  late  war;  thus  his  experi- 
ence has  brought  forth  these  valuable  inventions  alluded  to. 
During  the  year  just  closed,  out  of  the  total  number  of  limbs 
produced  here,  Mr.  Fenner  has  made  and  adjusted  over  one 
hundred  legs  and  over  thirty  arms. 


MUSIC  TRADE. 


THE  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  musical  instruments 
throughout  the  western  states  is  a  notable  indication 
of  the  extended  culture  of  its  people.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  great  states  of  the  west  and  northwest, 
that  are  in  a  commercial  sense  tributary  to  this  city,  are 
among  the  most  prosperous  and  thriving  communities  in  the 
whole  country,  and  these  naturally  look  to  Chicago  for  their 
supplies.  This  almost  universal  demand  has  not  only  led 
to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  organs,  which 
are  the  most  popular  instruments  in  nearly  all  western 
towns  and  cities,  but  it  has  also  stimulated  the  manufactur- 
ers to  attain  the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  the  articles 
produced,  and  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  in  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  in  elegance  of  design  and  purity 
of  tone,  those  manufactured  in  Chicago  are  not  excelled  by 
any  in  the  world. 

A  short  time  since  the  "  Musical  Trade  Review  "  went 
to  considerable  pains  and  expense  to  collect  statistics  from 
the  manufacturers  of  the  various  combinations  and  special- 
ties that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  organs,  and  from 
this  compilation  we  gather  the  reliable  information  that  fully 
twenty-five  thousand  of  these  instruments  are  annually 
manufactured  here,  and  of  these  it  is  only  justice  to  state 
that  more  than  one-half  of  them  are  made  by  the  W.  \V.  Kim- 
ball Company. 

Organs  form  only  a  portion,  though  an  important  por- 
tion, in  the  musical  instruments  which  are  handled   here; 
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pianos  also  make  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  business,  and 
although  not  manufactured  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
this  cit\',  yet  every  large  manufacturer  is  represented  here, 
either  by  a  branch  establishment  or  a  direct  wholesale  agency. 
This  complete  representation  of  the  entire  industry  leads,  of 
course,  to  the  strongest  competition,  and  purchasers  are 
consequently  not  only  afforded  an  almost  unlimited  assort- 
ment from  which  to  choose,  but  this  keen  competition  makes 
this  the  cheapest  market  in  which  to  buy.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  industry  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 
aggregated  amount  of  transactions  in  musical  instruments 
in  Chicago  exceeds  four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Though  many  other  articles  are  properly  comprised  in 
the  category  of  musical  instruments,  still  pianos  and  organs 
are  the  staple  and  most  important  instruments  in  the  trade, 
and  even  largest  concerns,  such  as  the  W.  W,  Kimball  Com- 
pany confine  themselves  exclusively  to  manufacturing  and 
dealing  in  them. 


wms  nw  cHPs. 


THIS  interest,  which  is  of  growing  importance,  already 
engages  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  producing  and  market- 
ing goods  valued  at  more  than  three  times  that  amount. 
The  area  supplied  from  this  center  is  unusually  large,  even 
for  Chicago  houses,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  Toledo  to  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  to  the  far  south,  while  the  opening  of 
new  lines  of  travel  through  the  territories  has  given  a 
notable  impetus  to  the  trade  in  this  city.  This  is  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  class  of  goods  demanded  by  these 
regions,  which,  strange  to  say,  always  require  the  best  and 
most  expensive  articles  obtainable,  goods  which  will  endure 
for  the  longest  time  sun  and  storm,  and  the  hardest  kind  of 
usage.  1885  showed  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  over  the 
trade  of  the  previous  year,  while  thus  far  in  1886  the  busi- 
ness in  this  branch  exhibits  a  gain  of  twenty  per  cent — 
even  more  being  claimed  by  some  of  the  firms — a  very 
gratifying  result,  when  we  remember  that  experience  has 
proved  each  advance  to  be  permanent. 

The  leading  houses  are  : 

Sweet,  Dempster  &  Co. 

King  Brothers. 

Edson  Keith  &  Co. 
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CHICAGO  has  no  manufactories  in  this  h'nc,  trade  being 
confined  to  jobbers,  of  whom  there  are  six  large  firms 
importing  in  immense  quantities,  while  looking  to  the  east  for 
domestic  goods. 

In  the  absence  of  manufacturers,  however,  Chicago  is 
but  on  a  par  with  the  other  leading  cities  of  the  country 
with  whom  she  takes  equal  rank,  and  competes  successfully 
in  every  market  of  the  west  and  northwest,  if  we  except 
the  inconsiderable  trade  with  points  be)'ond  Utah,  in  which 
railway  discrimination  favors  Boston. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  as  this  business 
deals  in  part  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  it  is  most  sensitive  to 
failure  of  crops  or  eras  of  financial  stringency,  inducing  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  economize  and  cut  down 
expenses.  As  a  consequence,  when  in  1884  the  general 
JDusiness  of  the  country  suffered  a  serious  decline,  the  sales 
of  Chicago  dealers  in  this  branch  fell  off  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent,  showing  transactions  aggregating  to  $2,700,000,  against 
$3,000,000  of  the  year  before.  This  depression  was  only 
temporar}',  as  the  year  just  closed,  1885,  shows  a  twenty  per 
cent  increase  in  sales  over  1883,  more  than  regaining  all  the 
ground  lost. 

When  we  consider  that  this  class  of  goods  must  be 
shipped  in  packages  of  such  great  bulk  and  weight  as  to 
render  the  charges  of  transportation  a  most  important  item, 
the  advantages  accruing  to  Chicago  dealers  from  their  loca- 
tion on  the  only  great  water  way  between  the  east  and  west, 
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can  scarcely  fafl  to  be  appreciated.  This  alone  would  allow 
them  a  margin  of  profit  on  prices  which  dealers  in  competing 
cities  could  not  afford. 

In  addition  we  may  mention  the  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  glassware  of  American  manufacture,  as  also  in  majol- 
ica and  other  wares,  which,  in  design  and  finish,  have  been 
pronounced  superior  to  the  standard  foreign  products.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  Chicago  dealers  unhesitatingly  demanded 
from  foreign  manufacturers  such  a  reduction  in  prices  that 
they  can  now  offer  the  retail  trade  imported  articles  as 
cheaply  as  home-made  wares  of  equal  intrinsic  value,  save 
perhaps  a  trifling  advance  to  cover  the  cost  of  further  trans- 
portation. 

The  leading  houses  in  this  line  in  Chicago  are : 

Barley  &  Tyrrell. 

French,  Potter  &  Wilson. 

Pitkin  &  Brooks,  58  and  60  Lake  street,  importers  and 
jobbers  of  pottery  and  glassware  from  all  nations.  Kerosene 
chandeliers  and  lamps  of  all  descriptions. 

Wilbur  &  Allin,  importers  and  jobbers  of  crockery,  glass- 
ware, lamps,  silverplated  ware,  fancy  goods,  table  cutler}^ 
etc.,  91  and  93  Wabash  avenue. 

George  H.  Martin  &  Co.,  importers  and  manufacturers,* 
agents,  crockery,  glassware,  lamps,  silverplated  ware,  etc., 
103  Lake  street. 


TOYS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


FIVE  years  ago  the  trade  in  this  line  was  monopoHzed 
by  the  great  toy  manufacturing  centers  of  the  east,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  western  dealers  to  contest 
for  the  supremacy  with  such  long  established  and  powerful 
firms  was  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  things  a  hopeless  and 
necessarily  hazardous  venture.  Chicago  enterprise,  however, 
is  not  the  kind  to  be  daunted  by  a  dismal  outlook.  "  What 
others  are  doing  we  can  do,"  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
business  axiom  in  this  city. 

So  it  was  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Our  dealers 
saw  that  the  eastern  manufacturers  were  reaping  enormous 
profits  yearly,  and  forming  combinations  in  order  to  sustain 
their  unconscionable  prices.  They  were  also  aware  that  for 
obvious  reasons,  chief  among  which  was  the  cheapness  of 
labor  and  the  superior  skill  of  foreign  artisans,  the  Swiss, 
the  French,  and  Oriental  peoples,  American  manufactures 
could  not  compete  with  those  of  the  old  world.  Nor  would 
the  tariff  prove  a  serious  obstacle,  since  articles  of  this  kind 
were  usually  of  little  intrinsic  value.  Last,  and  by  no  means 
the  least,  among  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  importing 
their  goods,  was  the  superior  worth  and  attractiveness  of 
such  articles  in  the  eyes  of  the  retail  purchaser.  Given  two 
objects  equal  in  value,  elagance  or  usefulness,  one  of  home 
manufacture,  and  the  other  brought  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea,  wrought  into  quaint  shape  by  the  deft  fingers 
of  mountaineer  peasants,  or  strange,  patient  Asiatic  peo- 
ples, and  there  is  a   charm    of  association  about    the   one 
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which  rarely  fails  to  make  the  other  a  drug  upon  the  market. 
This,  then,  was  the  outlook  five  years  ago  ;  more  desirable 
goods  were  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  greed  of  home 
manufacturers  and  the  energy  of  eastern  jobbers.  The 
experiment  was  worth  trying,  and  a  signal  and  demonstrated 
success  followed,  and  now  the  entire  west,  both  south  and 
north,  has  been  wrested  from  the  old  firms. 

Importing  directly,  and  in  great  quantities  from  the  old 
world,  jewelry,  stationery,  albums,  fancy  articles  and  toys, 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  will  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  known  that  in  1885  sales  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000 
were  made  on  a  capital  of  $650,000,  being  an  increase  of 
twenty  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  outlook  for 
1886,  and  indeed  the  business  thus  far  done,  compared 
month  for  month  with  that  of  1885,  shows  a  still  more  nota- 
ble increase,  while  a  more  expensive  class  of  goods  is  every 
season  demanded  and  supplied.  Besides  six  houses  thus, 
engaged  there  are  a  number  of  millinery  firms  which  have  a. 
toy  and  fancy  goods  department. 

In  the  figures  given  above  the  sales  but  not  the  capital 
of  the  millinery  establishments  are  included. 

The  leading  toy  and  fancy  goods  firms  are  : 

Schweitzer  &  Beer. 

Vergho,  Ruhling  &  Co. 

E.  J.  Lehmann, 

John  D.  Zernitz  Co. 


DUMB  WAITERS. 


IN  every  well  arranged  building  put  up  as  a  first-class 
dwellijig,  the  dumb  waiter,  if  only  used  for  one  story, 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room  or  butler's  pantry, 
is  reckoned  an  essential  convenience,  while  in  flats  and  apart- 
ment houses  where  tenants  reside  on  different  floors  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  is  always  included  in  the  category  of 
"modern  improvements."  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
■dumb  waiters  in  general  use  are  exceedingl}^  crude  in  con- 
struction, and  even  in  the  best  dwellings  their  liabilit}'  to 
get  out  of  order  and  the  trouble  they  cause  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  proper  de\ices  for  retaining  them  in  any  de- 
sired position,  have  frequently  been  commented  on  by  build- 
ers and  architects  as  well  as  by  owners  of  property. 

The  Swezey  improved  dumb  waiter  for  dwellings  is  offered 
by  the  inventor,  a  well  known  Chicago  carpenter  and  builder 
at  No.  1 20  Twentieth  street,  as  free  from  thes6  annoying 
-objections.  In  the  first  place  the  arrangement  of  the  guides 
and  counter  weight,  if  the  plans  furnished  by  the  inventor 
are  carefully  followed  out,  effectually  obviates  the  catching 
of  the  car  at  any  point  in  the  shaft  except  where  it  is  desired 
to  arrest  its  progress;  at  the  same  time  the  friction  is  so  far 
reduced  and  the  car  so  carefully  balanced  that  the  labor  en- 
tailed in  its  operation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  most 
important  improvement,  however,  is  the  improved  safety 
catch,  invented  by  Mr.  Swez.ey,  and  used  at  each  story,  and 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  downward  progress  of  the  car  can 
be  arrested  at  will  at  an\'  of  the  openings.     It  releases  itself 
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when  the  car  moves  upward,  so  that  although  it  can  only  be 
applied  voluntarily,  it  cannot  be  used  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  car  maliciously,  and  is  under  prompt  control  either  on 
the  story  at  which  it  is  applied  or  from  any  opening  in  the 
shaft. 

The  Swezey  improved  dumb  waiter  is  supplied  com- 
plete and  ready  for  erection,  together  with  plans  showing 
the  construction  of  the  shaft  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
hoisting  ropes,  etc.,  at  a  fixed  price  per  story,  and  is  made  tc^ 
work  with  the  openings  on  the  same  side  on  each  story,  with 
opening  in  front  in  the  basement  and  on  either  side  above 
the  lower  story  and  to  suit  openings  front  and  rear  on  the 
different  stories. 

They  are  recommended  by  our  leading  architects  and 
many  hundreds  are  in  use  in  the  most  elegant  residences  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity. 


ELC-CTRIC  LIGHTING. 


THE  world  is  ripe  and  ready  for  any  marvel;  no  an- 
nouncement, however  incredible,  would  now  occasion 
the  derision  once  excited  by  the  possibility  of  telephonic 
communications.  The  claims  of  inventors,  no  matter  how 
extravagant,  are  heard  with  respectful  attention,  and  the 
discoveries  of  man  keep  pace  with  his  necessities.  That  it 
would  be  either  possible  or  desirable  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  electric  lights  now  in  use,  few  will  contend,  since  for 
a  powerful,  brilliant,  constant  light,  they  leave  little  to  be 
desired;  indeed  there  is  no  demand  for  better  illumination 
than  that  furnished  by  the  various  companies  now  in  the 
business,  while  the  cost  compares  favorably  with  that  of  oil, 
gas,  or  any  other  method  of  illumination.  This  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  that  many  of  our  merchants,  transpor- 
tation lines  and  municipalities,  are  each  year  substituting 
electricity  for  the  primitive  lights  until  recently  so  univer- 
sally used. 

There  are  now  doing  business  in  this  city  seven  foreign 
electric  lighting  companies,  and  four  local  companies.  They 
have  all  been  established  or  located  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  four  years,  and  the  record  of  their  growth  during  that 
time  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  by  any  other  industr)%  show- 
ing as  it  does  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  a  business 
amounting  to  $500,000,  while  the  rate  of  increase  thus  far  in 
1885  swells  the  total  for  the  fourth  year  to  nearly  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  presence  in   this   city  of  every  prominent  electric 
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light  company  in  the  world,  the  consequent  rivalry,  and  the 
eagerness  of  each,  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  a  light  into  a 
new  town,  renders  Chicago  beyond  all  question  the  best 
market  in  the  world  for  buyers,  since  they  can  here  see  in 
constant  operation  all  the  different  systems  of  illumination, 
and  examine  and  compare  their  merits  before  deciding  which 
is  best  suited  to  their  particular  purpose. 

Indeed,  the  competition  is  so  close  that  nothing  but  first- 
class  lights  are  offered  at  all,  and  those  at  prices  which  seem 
more  with  a  design  of  introducing  the  lights  than  of  making 
them  a  source  of  present  profit. 

THE    EDISON    LIGHT. 

Over  250,000  lamps  of  this  company  are  in  actual  service. 
The  only  complete  and  perfect  system,  fully  covered  by 
letters  patent.  Western  Edison  Light  Company,  185  Dear- 
born street. 

Ofificers — John  M.  Clark,  president;  Anthony  F.  See- 
berger,  vice-president  ;  D.  H.  Louderback,  secretary ;  F.  S. 
Gorton,  treasurer;  George  H.  Bliss,  general  superintendent; 
P.  D.  Johnston,  engineer. 

Directors — ^Thomas  A.  Edison,  John  B.  Drake,  Samuel 
Merrill,  Edson  Keith,  John  Crerar,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  J. 
W.  Doane,  Norman  Williams,  John  M.  Clark,  Z.  G.  Sim- 
mons, Anthony  F.  Seeberger, 

THE  SPERRV  ELECTRICAL  LIGHT  MOTOR  AND  CAR  BRAKE  CO. 

The  Sperry  system  of  electric  lighting  is  complete  within 
itself,  and  includes  every  recent  discovery  and  attainment 
essential  to  a  successful  and  economical  system  of  lighting. 
The  two  systems,  arc  and  incandescent,  have  been  brought 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  verging  on   perfection.     Their  en- 
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tire  s}-steni  is  formed  upon  and  protected  b)-  p.itents  of  their 
own,  all  new,  and  obtained  within  the  past  two  years,  and 
cover  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

THE  HADCER    ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

\vas  organized  to  rent  lights,  and  its  plant  is  located  at  No. 
lo  Arcade,  where  it  has  capacity  to  furnish  250  lights,  and  at 
the  present  time  rents  sevent}'-five.  The  wires  are  carried 
under  ground,  which,  while  rendering  them  perfectly  safe,  is 
the  cause  of  much  expense,  although  the  plant  now  pa}'s  a 
return  of  eight  per  cent  on  the  investment,  which  shows  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  one  offering 
special  inducements  to  capitalists. 

The  marked  advantages  possessed  by  some  systems  for 
certain  kinds  of  lighting  over  others,  renders  a  bureau,  as  we 
may  term  it,  for  information  similar  to  this  of  great  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Badger  can  also  supply  lights  at  manufacturers' 
prices,  and  as  he  has  had  a  very  large  experience  in  putting 
up  dynamos,  wires,  etc.,  can  be  the  means  of  saving  much 
money  to  all  intending  purchasers. 

THE   ELECTRICAL   SUPPLV    COMPAW. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  electrical  supply  company,  having 
its  factory  and  headquarters  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  has  estab- 
lished a  western  warehouse,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
F.  S.  Terry.  They  at  first  located  at  175  Lake  street.  The 
rapid  increase  of  their  business  necessitated  their  removal  to 
171  Randolph  street,  where  the)'  now  occupy  a  large  store 
on  the  ground  floor.  They  carr)-  in  stock  all  electrical  goods 
and  make  a  specialty  of  electric  light  supplies,  being  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  both  electric  light  wire  and 
carbons. 


STOVES. 


THOSE  who  are  conversant  with  the  stove  trade  assert 
that  the  United  States  makes  and  uses  more  stoves 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Statistics  kept  by  the 
trade  also  show  that  Chicago  disposes  of  more  stoves  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country.  Hence,  it  may  justly  claim 
that  it  is  the  largest  stove  market  in  the  world,  yet  while  it 
leads  in  the  sale  of  such  goods,  it  has  as  yet  not  made  rapid 
progress  in  their  product  as  compared  with  the  volume 
handled.  Only  a  moderate  percentage  of  those  sold  in 
Chicago  are  made  here.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  know  the 
stove  foundries  are  annually  enlarging  their  capacity  and 
volume  of  goods  turned  out,  and  this  branch  of  manufactur- 
ing promises  ere  long  to  become  a  leading  feature  of  the 
city's  industrial  interests.  The  facilities  possessed  for  con- 
centrating the  iron  and  fuel,  which  are  the  leading  factors  in 
stove  foundries,  at  the  most  reasonable  cost,  gives  its  stove 
makers  superior  opportunities  in  the  way  of  making  cheap 
goods.  Being  the  leading  jobbing  market  in  the  United 
States,  the  goods  can  be  shipped  direct  from  the  foundry 
to  the  dealers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  thereby  saving 
the  freight  which  competing  establishments  are  compelled 
to  pay  when  sending  their  goods  here  for  sale.  Inquiry 
among  the  leading  manufacturers  here  regarding  the 
materials  used  in  stove-making  develops  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  Scotch  pig  iron,  which  a  few  years  since  was  regarded 
as  absolutely  requisite  in  the  production  of  a  strong, 
smooth  casting,  and  which,  from  its   high  price,   naturally 
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enhanced  the  cost  of  the  goods,  has  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  mixing  different  grades  of  American  pig,  which 
are  found  to  make  a  phite  of  greater  strength  and  smooth- 
ness than  foundr)'mcn  were  able  to  turn  out  when  the  for- 
eign pig  was  used.  Many  also  assert  that  the  American 
castings,  those  made  from  American  iron,  expand  more 
gradually  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
are  less  likely  to  warp  or  crack  while  hot. 

Although  the  trade,  like  nearly  all  other  leading  lines  of 
business,  has  had  many  adverse  conditions  with  which  to 
contend,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
quality  of  goods  turned  out  by  the  various  stove  wortcs 
located  here.  There  has  also  been  many  improvements  in 
patterns  calculated  to  increase  their  popularity  with  those 
who  see  them.  The  square  heating  stoves  introduced  last 
year  have  undergone  numerous  alterations  that  have  largely 
added  to  their  beauty  and  serviceableness.  Some  entirely 
new  and  novel  styles  have  been  introduced  that  are  far  more 
handsome  than  any  heretofore  brought  out.  And  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  Chicago  dealers  will  not  fall  behind  in  the 
introduction  of  any  features  that  are  attractive  and  valuable. 

The  prominent  stove  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Chi- 
cago are : 

The  Michigan  Stove  Company. 

Chicago  Stove  Works. 

Fuller  &  Warren  Company. 

Rathbone,  Sard  &  Co. 

The  Richardson  &  Boynton  Company. 

C.  T.  Boal,  247  and  249  Kinzie  street. 

Buckeye  Stove  Company,  T.  J.  Duffy,  manager;  235  Lake 
street.  ' 

Cleveland  Co-operative  Stove  Company,  W.  W.  Baldwin^ 
Jr.,  manager  90  to  100  Krie  street 


ARCHITECTURE-. 


THERE  are  two  chapters  in   the  history  of  architecture 
in  Chicago,  first,  before  the  fire;  second,  after  the  fire. 

Before  the  fire  the  architecture  of  Chicago  did  not  differ 
materially  or  essentially  from  that  of  many  other  American 
■cities  of  recent  origin  and  rapid  growth.  Each  quarter  ex- 
hibited building?  of  the  village  and  of  the  city  period — a 
one  story  frame  house  without  foundations  by  the  side  of 
cut  stone  fronts  of  recent  date  and  of  considerable  preten- 
sion. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  demanded  each  year  more 
important  buildings.  The  city  engineering  developed  with 
the  architecture.  The  sewerage  system  was  enlarged,  de- 
manding an  increased  elevation  of  city  grade.  The  side- 
walks were  up  and  down,  the  new  ones  being  so  much  above 
the  old  as  to  demand  steps  at  each  end,  rendering  the  walk- 
ing very  unpleasant  and  on  dark  nights  even  dangerous. 
Some  of  the  buildings,  particularly  the  old  Tremont  house, 
were  raised  by  large  numbers  of  jack-screws  from  the  old 
grade  to  the  new,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Tremont  house 
■did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  hotel,  as 
it  held  its  guests  during  the  entire  operation. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  early  English  gothic  style 
was  in  fashion  in  England.  It  had  already  made  consider- 
able progress  in  this  country  and  was  just  being  introduced 
in  Chicago,  though  there  were  no  important  buildings  in  that 
style  other  than  churches.  The  prevailing  style  employed 
round  arches  with  keystones,  the  few  projections  being  very 
slight.  The  stone  used  was  almost  exclusively  the  Joliet 
or   Lemont   limestone,  or  "  marble,"'   as   many  preferred  to 
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call  it.  The  joints  were  bc\-clccl  or  rusticated  t<i  avoid  the 
necessity  of  takint^  the  surface  out  of  wind.  The  stones- 
were  generally  only  four  Indies  thick,  that  is  to  say,  a  simple 
veneering,  and  the  construction  and  finish  of  even  the  best 
buildings  was  decidedly  economical. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  the  two  best  ofifice  buildings  were 
probably  the  Marine  Bank  and  the  Merchant's  building. 
They  were  only  some  four  or  five  stories  in  height  above 
the  basement,  with  an  Internal  timber  construction  and  no 
attempt  at  fire-proofing. 

Even'  one  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Chicago,  in 
spite  of  almost  total  destruction,  was  soon  to  become  a 
great  city,  and  that  the  new  buildings  should  be  sujycrior  to 
anything  that  existed  before  the  fire.  Notwithstanding  the 
haste  there  was  a  marked  Improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  designs  and  In  the  construction,  while  many  new  varie- 
ties of  stone  were  introduced. 

Among  the  Innovations  following  immediately  after  the 
fire  was  the  extensive  use  of  fine  pressed  brickwork  In  many 
of  the  most  important  buildings.  The  first  edifice  of  this  class 
was  the  Portland  block.  This  was  soon  followed  by  others 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  fashion. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  the  fire  the  tendency  was 
toward  the  Gothic  style.  The  so-called  "  Queen  Anne  "  was 
Introduced  about  this  time  In  England,  and  was  quickly  cop- 
led  in  this  country,  to  be  soon  followed  by  modifications  of 
the  colonial  characterized  by  a  search  after  novelty,  w  hich 
often  caused  the  Introduction  of  features  that  had  no  other 
merit. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  county  building,  to  cost 
three  or  four  millions,  and  to  cover  an  entire  square,  prom- 
ised to  give  Chicago  a  magnicent  edifice,  superior  to  anj-- 
thlng  in  the  west. 

The  moving   of  the   Board  of   Trade  some  four  blocks 
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south,  and  the  erection  for  its  accommodation  of  a  fire-proof 
and  expensive  building,  gave  a  grand  impetus  to  the  con- 
struction of  great  iire-proof  office  buildings. 

The  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  Board 
of  Trade  became  at  once  so  valuable  that  whereas  the  old 
buildings,  with  but  a  single  exception,  were  only  four  to  six 
stories  in  height,  the  new  ones  were  pushed  up  to  ten  or 
twelve  stories,  and  built  entirely  fire-proof,  with  iron  girders 
and  joist,  terra  cotta  arches  for  floors  and  hollow  tile  for 
partitions. 

These  new  office  buildings  were  far  more  complete  in 
their  appointments  and  more  elegant  and  substantial  in 
their  finish  than  any  previously  constructed,  and  are  equal 
to  anything  in  the  country. 

There  are  at  this  moment  several  large  ofifice  buildings 
projected,  whose  owners  do  not  propose  to  allow  them  to  be 
surpassed  by  anything  heretofore  erected. 

In  dwellings  a  similar  spirit  is  shown.  There  has  been  a 
ver}^  marked  improvement  both  in  the  city  and  suburban 
residences.  They  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  styles,  or  at  least 
many  varieties,  showing  in  nearly  every  building  a  desire  for 
novelty,  usually  introduced  with  good  taste. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  a 
single  city  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  years. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  predict  anything  of  the  future  of 
architecture,  except  that  it  is  exceedingly  promising.  The 
architects  as  a  body  are  becoming  better  educated — 
the  younger  men  are  largely  from  the  technical  schools, 
and  all  show  a  strong  desire  to  do  their  very  best.  The  city 
is  growing  with  great  rapidity,  wealth  is  accumulating,  and 
there  is  a  willingness  to  expend  all  the  money  required  to 
produce  buildings  as  elegant  as  the  architects  can  design,  so 
long  as  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  advanced  requirements 
of  the  day. 
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The  Home  Insurance  building,  \V.  L.  B.  Jenney  archi- 
tect, has  the  staircases  of  iron  and  electro-bronze,  with 
Italian  marble  treads.  The  entrance  way  from  La  Salle 
street  is  in  Italian  marble  with  Mexican  on)-x  pilasters,  and 
is  inclosed  by  a  magnificent  wrought  iron  grille.  All  the 
halls,  and  the  rooms  of  basement  and  first  story,  are  wain- 
scottcd  with  Italian  marble.  The  entire  building  is  illumi- 
nated by  incandescent  electric  lights.  At  this  date  (winter 
of  1885-86)  there  is  no  ofifice  building  in  the  country  more 
substantial,  more  highl}'  finished  or  more  complete. 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  O.  L  Wheelock  has  been  identified 
with  the  architectural  progress  of  Chicago,  and  some  of  its 
mammoth  business  palaces  and  elegant  residences  are  the 
product  of  his  skill.  He  is  now  associated  as  consulting 
architect  with  the  new  firm  of  Robert  Rae,  Jr.,  and  H.  B. 
Wheelock,  where  his  large  experience  and  successful  practice 
of  his  profession  will  make  him  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
new  firm. 

S.  S.  Beman  was  the  architect  of  the  Pullman  building, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  This  magnificent  structure 
has  a  most  elaborately  and  elegantly  furnished  interior,  its 
most  prominent  features  consisting  of  marble  and  natural 
woods. 

W.  W.  Boyington.  The  latest  work  of  this  prominent 
architect  was  the  new  Board  of  Tratle  building,  which  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

Adler  &  Sullivan  were  the  architects  of  the  beautiful 
business  structure  occupied  by  A.  S.  Sage  &  Co.,  and  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration.  Our  finest  theaters  and  many 
other  important  buildings  were  also  erected  and  designed 
by  them.  Their  latest  work  is  the  Ryerson  buildin"-, 
which  is  a  model  of  business  architecture. 
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FIRST  and  foremost  among  the  causes  which  have  put 
Chicago  to  the  front  as  a  distributing  point  for  the 
western  world  may  be  reckoned  her  unrivaled  location.  Situ- 
ated on  the  natural  highway  and  midway  between  two  oceans, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  great  lakes,  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  most  productive  and  fertile  portion  of  the  west^ 
and  backed  by  a  vast  and  fertile  region  easy  of  access  and 
productive  beyond  any  like  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Chicago  is  the  natural  halting  place  for  passengers^ 
the  natural  depot  for  their  supplies  and  the  natural  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  soil.  And  hence,  as  was  said  of 
Rome,  "All  roads  lead  to  Chicago."  To  go  by  without 
going  through  her  one  must  needs  make  a  detour  and  gO' 
around  her.  To  this  natural  advantage  of  location  we 
must  add  the  unrivaled  shipping  facilities  which  belong 
to  her  both  by  the  gift  of  nature  and  the  hand  of  man. 
But  next  in  importance  we  must  regard  the  construction 
of  that  vast  railway  system  which  has  no  parallel  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  Stretching  away  to  the  sea- 
board are  several  nearly  parallel  lines  of  road  conveying 
freight  from  Atlantic  ports  to  Chicago  on  an  average  in  five 
days'  time.  To  the  west  divergent  lines  reach  out  to  every 
part  of  the  continent,  giving  an  aggregate  length  of  20,500 
miles  in  1885,  and  which  is  continually  being  increased. 
These  magnificent  artificial  arteries  of  commerce  are  now  so 
well  appointed  in  every  particular  that  freight  can  now  be  laid 
down  at  Missouri  river  points  in  less  than  forty  hours  from 
Chicago,  and  as  far  west  as  Denver  in  sixty  hours. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
StacCs  to-day,  there  are  roads  representing  fully  one-third 
centering  in  Chicago,  and  making  it  the  greatest  railroad 
center  in  the  world. 

We  add  a  brief  description  and  some  of  the  prominent 
features  of  these  leading  lines. 

THE  CHICAGO  &  ALTON  RAILROAD. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  extends  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis  in  nearly  a  direct  line  about  282  miles  in  length, 
with  a  branch  running  from  Bloomington,  about  midway 
between  the  two  great  cities,  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
to  Roodhouse,  and  thence  due  west  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  Louisiana  bridge  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Kansas  City, 
distant  from  Chicago  about  526  miles,  bringing  the  traf^c 
from  Kansas  City  and  central  and  northern  Missouri  to 
Chicao-o.  Besides  these  there  are  various  minor  branches; 
one  connecting  Roodhouse  with  Alton,  one  running  from 
Mexico,  Mo.,  to  Cedar  City,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  opposite  Jefferson  City,  the  state  capital  ;,  one 
from  Joliet,  111.,  to  Coal  City,  and  one  from  Dwight,  111.,  to 
Lacon  and  Washington,  at  which  latter  place  it  makes  close 
connection  with  lines  running  to  Peoria,  Pekin,  Rock  Island 
and  the  whole  north. 

The  management  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  energetic  in  the  country.  Its 
policy  has  always  been  one  of  consistent  effort  to  afford  the 
public,  both  passengers  and  shippers,  the  utmost  convenience 
and  dispatch  that  science  is  capable  of  producing.  For 
instance,  it  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  road  in  the 
country,  to  supply  reclining  chairs,  luxurious  parlor  coaches, 
dining  cars,  and  the  like,  and  it  led  the  way  in  substituting 
steel  rails  for   iron,  which   are   now  only  retained   on   side- 
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tracks  and  one  unimportant  brancli.  Tluis,  of  tlic  total 
1,088.83  miles  of  track,  over  934  miles  are  steel  rails  of  sixty 
and  sevent)'  pounds  to  the  )-ard,  and  of  this  5,609  tons  of 
new  steel  rails  were  laid  durin<^  1883.  Besides  this,  twenty- 
seven  spans  of  wooden  bridije,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
1,699  f*^*^^'  were  replaced  during  the  \'ear,  with  iri)n  bridge, 
at  a  cost  of  $7,122.21. 

CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON   &   QUINCV    RAILROAD. 

This  railroad,  forming  as  it  docs  a  part  of  the  extensive 
*'  l^urlington  Route  "  system,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  the  material 
development  of  the  various  states  traversed  b\'  its  lines. 
The  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  was  formed  by  consolidating  in  1856, 
the  "  Chicago  &  Aurora  "  and  the  "  Central  Military  Tract  " 
railroads  which  extended  from  Turner  Junction  to  Galesburg, 
and  comprised  a  total  of  about  150  miles.  From  that  small 
beginning  it  has  developed  into  the  magnificent  railroad  sys- 
tem that  it  is  to-day,  having  now  5,000  miles  of  steel  track, 
and  main  lines  and  branches,  reaching  all  the  important  cities 
and  towns  in  the  six  great  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colorado.  From  east  to  west  it  not 
only  extends  for  1,000  miles  in  an  unbroken  line  between 
Chicago  and  Denver,  but  has  two  main  lines  to  the  latter 
point  from  Chicago,  one  via  Kansas  City,  the  other  via  Pa- 
cific Junction.  It  has  as  well,  numerous  through  lines  run- 
ning in  a  northern  and  southern  direction  from  both  its  east- 
ern and  western  terminals.  Through  trains  elegantly 
equipped  with  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  reclining  chair  cars, 
dining  cars  and  luxurious  passenger  coaches,  are  run  from 
Chicago  over  the  Ikuiington  route  to  Denver  (via  either 
Kansas  City  or  Pacific  Junction),  Des  Moines,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,   St.  Joseph,  Atchison,   Kansas  Cit}',  St.   Paul,    Du- 
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buque  and  Sioux  City.  Owing  to  its  geographical  position, 
passing  as  it  does  for  so  great  a  distance  directly  through  the 
"heart  of  the  continent,"  the  Burhngton  route  is  the  princi- 
pal line  between  the  east  and  San  Francisco,  Portland  and 
the  City  of  Mexico.  It  has,  therefore,  always  carried  the 
majority  of  the  business  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
even  receiving  the  indorsement  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment by  being  selected  to  carry  the  "-fast  inair'  west  of 
Chicago. 

In  the  matters  of  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  trafific,  mile- 
age, superior  equipment,  excellent  road  beds,  smooth  tracks, 
mechanical  devices  for  comfort  and  safety,  and  sound  finan- 
cial management,  the  Burlington  route  may  be  taken  as  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  vast  and  elaborate  scale  on 
which  successful  railroad  enterprises  are  conducted  in  this 
country. 

ILLINOIS   CENTRAL   RAILROAD. 

Miles  2,066.  Through  sleeping  car  lines  bet\\'een  Chi 
ca'^o  and  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Sioux  City,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul, 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis, 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City  and  New 
Orleans,  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  Memphis  and  New- 
Orleans. 

At  the  present  time  the  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans, 
with  its  connections  reaching  San  Francisco  and  Mexico  on 
the  one  side  and  Florida  on  the  other  is  the  one  the  tourist 
is  giving  his  attention  to.  It  represents  a  line  of  915  miles 
in  length  of  standard  gauge.  All  steel  rail  and  equipped 
with  the  finest  of  Pullman  buffet  sleepers,  which  run 
through  to  the  Crescent  city  without  change.  This  gives  the 
quickest  and  most  desirable  route   to   the   principal  city  of 
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the  south,  and  also  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Southern  Pa 
cific  R.  R.  and  to  the  City  of  Mexico  via  the  Southern 
Pacific  R.  R.  and  Mexican  Ry.,  making  the  "  true  winter 
route  "  free  from  snow  and  ice  to  both  points.  This  is  the 
only  standard  gauge  route  from  the  north  to  the  south  and 
the  only  line  under  one  management. 

Between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  run  the  famous 
plush  decorateti  Pullman  buffet  sleepers,  the  delight  of 
travelers. 

The  Kankakee  line  needs  no  special  mention  here.  The 
mention  of  the  familiar  name  being  enough  to  bring  be- 
fore the  mind  all  the  privileges  one  enjo)'s  in  passing  over  it. 

The  new  St.  I'aul  line",  via  the  Waterloo  route,  is  fast 
coming  into  favor  with  the  discriminating  traveler.  It  runs 
through  Dubuque,  Waterloo  and  Mona,  thence  via  the 
Minnesota  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Is  finely  equipped  with 
Pullman  buffet  sleepers  running  through  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul.     Leaves  Chicago  at  1 1  o'clock  a.m.  and  lO  p.m. 

The  northern  Iowa  business  is  well  catered  to  by  the 
through  train  to  Sioux  City,  carrying  through  sleeper  and 
passing  through  many  flourishing  towns,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Dubuque,  Manchester,  Independence,  Cedar 
Falls,  Waterloo,  Ackley,  Lemars  and  Sioux  City. 

For  suburban  traffic  this  road  uses  the  best  service  in  the 
world,  in  which  are  employed  sixty-seven  cars  and  ten 
engines.  Two  tracks  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  service 
between  Chicago  and  Kensington  and  South  Chicago  and 
Chicago.  During  the  morning  and  evening  hours  trains  run 
fifteen  minutes  apart.  In  the  spring  it  is  the  intention  to 
run  many  more  trains  and  run  them  only  ten  minutes  apart, 
and  it  is  also  the  intention  in  the  spring  to  inaugurate  ex- 
press trains  to  farther  points,  thus  bringing  them  nearer  in 
time  to  Chicago  and  making  that  territory  very  available  for 
settlement  by  those  doing  business  in  Chicago.     Trains   run 
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like  clockwork,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  management 
to  perfect  the  system  in  every  available  direction. 

THE   CHICAGO   &   ST.  LOUIS   RAILWAY   CO. 

was  organized  and  commenced  doing  business  January  ist, 
1885.  Its  railway  comprises  the  road  formerly  known  as  the 
Chicago,  Pekin  &  Southwestern  railroad,  and  also  that  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  Western  railroad.  The  line  is  a  new 
one  to  Chicago,  having  only  commenced  running  trains  to 
this  city  over  its  own  tracks  December  i,  1885,  and  is  now 
occupying  temporary  facilities,  having  a  local  freight  depot 
at  Fulton  and  Morgan  streets,  and  a  passenger  station  and 
also  docking  facilities,  team  tracks  and  lumber  switch  at 
Twenty-sixth  street  and  Western  avenue.  At  the  latter 
point  it  connects  with  the  tracks  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  and  Transit  Co.,  and  also  with  the  Chicago, 
l^urlington  &  Ouincy,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and 
other  prominent  railways.  This  road  has  connection 
also  near  the  same  point  ^\■ith  the  Belt  railway  and  the 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  and  running  as  it 
docs  through  the  noted  Lcmont  and  Joliet  stone  producing 
district,  and  through  the  Wilmington  and  Streator  coal 
region,  promises  at  no  distant  day  to  be  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  Chicago's  industrial  enterprises.  Valuable 
terminal  facilities  are  being  arranged  in  Chicago,  and  during 
1886  it  is  contemplated  that  important  extensions  to  this 
line  will  be  made. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
railwa}'  are  :  F.  E.  Hinckley,  president  and  general  manager, 
Chicago;  A.  M.  Hinckley,  secretary  and  auditor,  Chicago; 
B.  T.  Lewis,  purchasing  and  general  ticket  agent,  Chicago ; 
J.  V.  Mahoney,  general  freight  agent,  Chicago;  A.  H. 
Crocker,  superintendent,  Steator,  111. 
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The  general  offices  of  the  company  are  in  the  First 
National  Bank  building,  164  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

WABASH,  ST.  LOUIS  &  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  "  Wabash,"  as  it,  generally  speaking,  is  termed,  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  railway  systems  on  the  continent, 
embracing  upwards  of  3,500  miles  in  its  three  main  divis- 
ions— the  Eastern,  Western,  and  the  Chicago  and  Iowa 
Division. 

As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  road  is  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  lovely  and  fertile  valley  of  the  great  Wabash, 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  far-away  Pacific  slope,  for  the 
Lake  region.  Its  division  lines  are  operated  in  the  states  of 
]\Iissouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  forming  a  junc- 
tion at  Council  Bluffs  with  the  Union  Pacific,  which  wends 
its  way  across  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Golden  Gate 
city.  The  road  makes  tributary  to  Chicago  an  immense 
scope  of  country,  and  provides  our  commerce  with  a  vast 
system  of  transportation,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  road  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
every  appliance  of  improved  make  for  securing  speed  and 
safety  on  railways,  and  through  its  able  management  and 
courteous  treatment  of  patrons  has  become  justly  popular 
with  the  public. 

F.  A.  Palmer  is  the  general  agent  for  the  passenger 
department  of  this  road  in  Chicago,  with  offices  at  109  Clark 
street. 

THE   CHICAGO,     MILWAUKEE   &    ST.    TAUL   RAILWAY 

sweeps  westward  in  four  great  parallels,  the  first  of  which 
crosses  the  state  of  Illinois  via  Elgin,  spans  the  Mississippi 
at  Savanna,  throws  off  branches  southward  to  Rock  Island, 
Davenport  and  Ottumwa,  and  stretches  on  to  Council 
Bluffs.      The  second  line    leaves    Milwaukee    via   Madison 
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and-  Prairie  du  Chien,  throwing  branches  to  Sioux  City, 
Yankton  and  Running  Water.  The  third  parallel  passes 
north  via  Milwaukee,  and  thence  west  via  Portage  and  L;i 
Crosse,  traverses  southern  Minnesota  and  penetrates  far 
into  Dakota.  Leaving  the  first  line  at  the  Mississippi  river 
the  fourth  grand  division  follows  the  Father  of  W'aters 
north  past  Dubuque,  crosses  the  second  line  at  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  the  third  at  La  Crosse,  strikes  direct  for  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  and  runs  thence  to  F^llendale  and  Aberdeen, 
Dakota,  and  continuing  south  to  Mitchell  it  strikes  the 
Iowa  and  Dakota  division.  The  intermediate  territory 
between  the  parallels  is  filled  with  branches  and  minor  lines, 
which  increase  the  total  mileage  operated  to  4,932  miles. 
The  company  has  just  completed  a  survey  of  a  line  to 
Kansas  City,  and  will  begin  work  on  this  line  at  once,  with 
the  expectation  of  its  completion  during  the  present  }-ear. 
This  line  will  be  an  extension  of  the  present  line  to  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  and  will  be  about  200  miles  in  length.  In  addition  to 
the  Kansas  City  line  they  have  in  contemplation  the  build- 
ing of  something  like  200  miles  in  Iowa  and  Dakota.  The 
equipment  of  the  road  is  very  complete,  numbering  626 
engines  and  19,018  cars  of  all  classes.  Passenger  trains  use 
the  Union  Depot  at  Canal  and  Madison  streets.  The 
freight  depots  are  at  the  corner  of  Carroll  avenue  and  North 
Union  streets.  Grain  elevators  are  at  the  corner  of  North 
Canal  street  and  Carroll  avenue.  Ticket  offices  are  at 
6}  Clark  street  and  at  the  Union  Depot.  F.  A.  Miller  is  the 
general  agent  in  Chicago.  The  general  ofifice  is  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

LOUISVILLE,   NEW   ALBANY   &   CHICAGO    RAILROAD. 

The  Louisville,  New  Albany  &   Chicago   railroad,   pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "  Monon  Route,"  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  all  the  southern  lines  entering  Chicago.  The 
main  line  extends  from  Chicago  to  Louisville,  323  miles, 
passing  through  Lafayette,  Crawfordsville,  Green  Castle, 
Bloomington,  Mitchell  and  New  Albany,  Ind.  At  Monon, 
Ind.,  the  "Air  Line"  division,  extending  from  Michigan 
City  to  Indianapolis,  154  miles,  intersects  the  main  line. 
This  division  passes  through  Monticello,  Delphi,  Owasco 
and  Frankfort,  Ind.  Cedar  Lake,  thirty-eight  miles  from 
Chicago  on  the  main  line,  is  rapidly  growing  into  favor  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  is  visited  by  thousands  of  people  each 
season.  The  lake  abounds  with  bass,  pickerel  and  other 
fish.  The  famous  Bedford  stone  quarries  are  located  on  the 
line  and  furnish  a  very  large  traffic. 

The  track,  equipment  and  service  of  the  "  Monon  Route  " 
are  first-class,  making  it  a  great  favorite  with  the  traveling 
public.  In  addition  to  the  Chicago  &  Louisville  line  the 
company  operate  a  through  line  between  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati via  Indianapolis,  in  connection  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  railroad,  affording  southern  tourists 
a  choice  of  Pullman  car  routes  via  Louisville  or  Cincinnati. 

Recalling  the  exorbitant  rates,  slow  time,  vexatious  de- 
lays, and  numerous  changes  in  dingy  coaches,  that  attended 
a  trip  to  Louisville  and  the  south  of  a  few  years  ago,  the 
business  man  and  the  tourist  alike  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  Monon  route,  with  its  solid  trains  and  Pullman  palace 
sleepers,  its  reasonable  rates,  its  fast  time,  its  smooth  tracks 
and  its  courteous  officials.  Being  the  only  line  to  Louisville 
from  Chicago  under  one  management,  it  offers  to  its  patrons 
accommodations  that  no  other  line  could,  and  gains  the 
good-will  of  the  public  by  its  low  and  reasonable  rates.  To 
the  Monon  route  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the  first 
and  only  Pullman  sleeping  car-line  through  from  Chicago 
to  Jacksonville  without  change,  and  it  is  still  the  only  route 
by  which  Pullman   car  service  is  secured   via   Louisville   to 
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Florida.  The  route  is  characteristically  a  tourist's  line,  lead- 
ing from  the  south  to  the  cool  resorts  of  the 'northwest  in 
summer,  and  from  the  chilly  blasts  of  the  north  to  the 
balmy  breezes  of  a  mild  south  in  winter.  The  time  was 
when  a  trip  from  Chica<^o  to  Florida  or  the  Gulf  resorts  was 
a  slow  and  tedious  undertaking,  attended  by  so  many  annoy- 
ances that  few  had  the  courage  to  make  it.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  Monon  route,  a  trip  to  southern  resorts  is  a  pleasure  in 
itself. 

Among  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  Monon 
route  is  its  terminal  station  in  Chicago,  an  excellent  view  of 
which  is  given  on  another  page.  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  railway  station  architecture  in  the 
country  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  most  conveniently 
located  railway  station  in  Chicago,  situated,  as  it  is,  on  Polk 
street,  at  the  head  of  Dearborn  street,  within  one  block  of 
two  of  Chicago's  greatest  thoroughfares — State  and  Clark 
streets.  It  is  only  three  squares  fcom  the  postoffice,  and 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  principal  hotels  and  bus- 
iness houses. 


Representative  Business  Firnis  of  Chicago. 


ISB©. 


ABSTRACT  MAKERS.       "  • 

HANDY  &  COMPANY,  abstract  makers 
i>i.  H.  Handy,  N.J.  Neary,  Charles  D. 
Martin,  Fillmore  WeiglcyA  control- 
ling' the  only  complete  abstract  books 
to  aJl  real  estate  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
county,  Illinois,  92, 94  and  96  Washing- 
ton street. 

JAMES  N.  CLARK,  general  tax  agen- 
cy, 99  Washington  street.  Room  38. 
'J'ax  abstracts  lurnished.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  assessments  and  payment  of 
taxes. 

AGRICULTURATi    IMPJL.E- 

MENTS. 

E.  S.  HUI.^TOL  &  GALE,  wholesale 
agricultural  implements;  agents  for 
Deere  plows  and  cultivatois.  Hoosier 
Broadcast  seeders,  ha>ing  tools,  feed- 
mills,  corn-shellers,  lawn-mowers,etc., 
30  and  Hi  Soutn  Canal  street. 

DAVID  BRADLEY  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.  (Successors  to  Furst  & 
Bradley  Manufacturing  Co.),  manu- 
facturers of  plows,  culti  vat(>rs,  rakes, 
etc.  Office,  03  North  Desplames  street. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 
reapers,  mowers,  harvesters,  and 
binders,  73  West  Washington  street. 

ARCHITECTS. 

ADLER  &  SULLIVAN,  57  and  .59  Bor- 
den block. 

BEMAN,  S.  S.,  517  Pullman  building. 

BOYINGTON,  WM.  W.,  Room  107,  No. 
1-57  La  Salle  street. 

RAE  &  WHERLOCK  Mailer's  building, 

corner  Quinc-y  and  La  Salle  sti-eets. 

ARTIFICIAL,  LIMBS. 

I.  R.  FE:'JNER,  manufacturer  of  artifi- 
cial limbs,  clastic  stockings,  trusses 
and  all  deformity  apiniances.  Sole 
manufacturer  of  patent  rubber  foot. 
Rooms  7  and  8,  89  Randolph  street. 


'ATTORNEYS. 

DUPEE,  JUDAH  &  WILLARD  (Charles 
A.  Dupee.  Noble  B.  .ludah,  Monroe 
L.  Wilhird),  law  offices,  Adams  Ex- 
press building,  18:J  and  I89  Dearborn 
street;  telephone  number  13.:.'. 

WILLIAM  S.  YOUNG,  Jr.,  attorney- 
at  law,  77  South  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

GEORGE  H.  KETELLE,  attorney  and 
counseloi'-at-law.  Office,  Metropoli- 
tan block.  Room  4,  northwest  corner 
of  Randolph  and  La  Salle  streets. 

FRANK  H.  SCOTT,  attorney-at-law,  7T 
South  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

AUCTIONEERS. 
ELTSON,  FLERSHEIM   &  CO.,  84  and 

8  5  Randolph  street. 
GEO.    P.    GORE    &    CO.,  314   and    316 

Madison  street. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
HART,    BRADLEY  &  CO.,  160  and  163 

Lake  street. 
M.  J.  NEAHR  &  CO.,  Ill  and  113  Lake 

street. 

BANKERS. 
THE  FIR.ST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
CHICAGO.  Paid-in  capital,  $^,000  aW. 
Samuel  M.  Nickerson,  president;  L.  J. 
Gage,  vice-president;  ri.  R.  Symonds, 
cashier;  H.  M.  Kingman,  assistant 
cashier ;  R.  J.  Street,  second  assistant 
cashier. 

BANK  OP  BRITISH  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA. H.  M.  Breedon,  agent.  Paid 
up  capital,  £1,000,000  sterling. 

CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 
corner  Adams  and  La  Salle  streets, 
Chicago.  Paid-up  capital,  $6,000,000. 
A.  L.  Dewar,  manager. 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL,  C.  F.  Smithers, 
Esq,  president;  Hon.  D.  A.  Smith, 
vice-president.  Head  office,  Mont- 
real. 
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THE  MEKrilANTS'  NATIONAL 
HANK  OFCIIlCAliU.  CiipitHl,  S^KK),- 
000:  surplus,  SI,UXUX)0.  C.  H  IJliiir, 
president;  C.  J.  lUdir,  vice-presiilent; 
F.  W.  Crosby,  secoiiil  vice-president; 
John  C.  Neely,  ciisliier. 

MERCHANTS'  LOAN  AND  TRUsT  CO. 
'"apitiil  iind  surplus,  t;{,0(iO.lino.  J.  AV. 
Doanc,  president:  H  L.  Smitli,  \iee- 
presideiit;  Orson  Sniitli,  second  vice- 
pix'sident;  F.  O    Osborne,  cashier. 

NORTHWESTERN  NATION  AL 
RANK.  Capital,  S-iOO-dbO:  sun)lus.  g.-O,- 
000.  George  Sturjtes,  pi-esident;  F.  W. 
Gookin,  assistant  cashier 

CONTINENTAL  NATIONAL  BANK. 
115  and  117  Dearborn  street.  Cai)ital, 
82,a)0.(XlO.  C  T.  Wheeler,  preside'  t; 
John  0.  Rlaek,  cashier;  Douglas  Hoyt, 
assistant  cashier. 

THE  UNIOX  NATIONAL  BANK.  C. 
R.  CuniminfTS,  president:  J.  J.  P.  Odeil, 
vice-president;  W.  C.  Oakley.  I'a.shier. 

METROPOLITAN  NATIONAL  BAXK, 
Elbridge  G.  Keith,  president ;  Wm. 
D.  Hreston,  assistant  cashier. 

CORN  EXCHANGE  BANK.  B.  P. 
Hutchinson,  S.  A.  Kent,  C.  L.  Hutch- 
inbon,  C.  C.  Swinijourne,  assistant 
cashier. 

ILLINOIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS 
BANK.  .Tohn  J.  Mitchell,  president ; 
James  S.  Gibbs,  casnier. 

THE  HO.ME  NATIONAL  BANK.  Al- 
bert M.  Billiugs,  president;  H.  H. 
Blake,  cashier. 

CNION  STOCK  YARDS  NATIONAL 
BANK.  Elmer  WiLshbum,  president; 
Georg-e  E.  t  onrad,  cashier. 

THE  DROVERS'  NATIONAL  BANK 
OK  UNION  STOCK  VARDS.  S.  Brint- 
nall,  president;  W.  H.  Brininall, 
cashier. 

COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK. 
Henry  T.  Eames,  president ;  Frederick 
S.  Eiiuies,  cashier. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  AMERICA. 
Isaac  G.  Lombard,  jjresident;  Edward 
B.  Lathrop,  cashier. 

S.  A.  KEAN  &,  CO.,  100  Washington 
stieet. 

BILLIARD  TABLES. 

STOLL,  NICHOLAS,  manufacturer  of 
billianl  tables  and  dealers  in  all  bdl- 
iard-table  furni.Hliing  goods,  tJl  and  Hi 
Dearborn  a\enue. 

BOOK  BINDERS. 

DONOHUE  &  HENNEBERRV,  print- 
ing, binding  and  all  work  ci)nnecte<l 
■with  the  publishing  busiruss  trans- 
acted with  care  an<l  dispatch,  ;U5  Wa- 
bash avenue. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

FARGO,  C.  H  ,\-  CO.,  wholesale  dealers 


in  boots  and  shoes,  llti  to  IJI  Market 
street. 

WELLS,  M.  D.,  &  CO.,  258  to  2(i2  Madison 
street. 

BROKERS  (MONEY). 
PRESTON  \  (  o..  l:i(i  I,.,  .•<„ lie, -street. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
SOMES,    J.   v..    wli(>k>alc    and     retail 
dealer  in  butter,  (•g^s.  cheese,  haras, 
lard,  etc.,  Nu.  in  Mote  street. 

COFFEE  HOUSE. 
THE      WAVKRLKV       TEMPERANCE 
COFFEE      IIOISE      AND    LUNCH 
ROOM,  Clark  and  Lake  streets,  John 
Laurie,  proprietor. 

CUTLERY,  ETC. 

PRIBYL  BRolHEU^i.iiiiporters,  manu- 
facturers    and    jobbers    ot    cutlery, 
fishing  tackle,  guns,  sporting  goods, 
etc.,  4S  and  .">()  Lake  street. 
CARPETS,  ETC. 

CHICAGO  CARPKl'  COMPANY,  Wa- 
bash avenue  corner  of  Monroe.  Stock 
complete  in  all  departments  through- 
out the  year. 

COFFEE,   SPICES,  ETC. 

SHERWOOD,  N.,  i:  CO..  wholesale 
grocei-s,  otlice  and  salesroom,  :a  Ran- 
dolph strett,  Music  Hall  building. 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  CO.,  whole- 
sale grocers,  corner  Randtjlph  and 
Michigan  avenue. 

SOMES,  J.  F.,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  cotfe<  s,  teas  and  spices, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  hams,  lard,  etc., 
N  o.  10  .State  street. 

COAL. 

WHITEBREAST  COAL  AND  MINING 
COMPANY,  miners  and  shippers  of 
coal.  C.  -M.  Sclienck,  vice-president. 
Room  1(),  IT.")  Dearborn  street. 

CANDLES  AND  SOAPS. 

PROCTER  \  (!  A.M  11 LK.  Chi.  ago  branch, 
4."i  Wabash  avenue:  Samuel  Faulkner, 
manager. 

CLOTHING. 

KUH,  NATHAN  .Sc  FISCHER,  manu- 
facturei-s  of  clothing  and  jobbers  of 
woolens,  VM,  VM.  i;«i,  1:k Market  .street. 

KAHN,  SCHOENMRUN  &  CO.,  manu- 
facturers ot   tine  clothing,  corner  of 
Adams  and  Maiket  streets. 
CORSETS. 

CHICAGO  CORSET  COMPANY,  2i0 
Monroe  street. 

A.  S.  GA(!E  &  CO..  corner  Wabash  ave- 
nue and  Adams  street. 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

PlTKl.N  \-  BROOKS,  r,s  and  tK)  Lake 
street,  importers  ami  joblxi-s  of  pot- 
tery and  glassware  from  all  nations; 
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kerosene  chandeliers  and  lamps  of  all 
descriptions. 

DRY  GOODS. 
MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO..  wholesale 
dry  goods  and  carpets,  Madison  and 
Market  streets. 
STORM  &  HILL,  wholesale  dry  goods, 

193  to  200  Franklin  street. 
JAMBS  H.  WALKER  &  CO.,  230,  232, 234 
and  236  Adams  street;  wholesale  dry 
goods. 
JOHN  V.  FARWELL  &  CO.,  wholesale 
dry  goods,  notions,  woolens,  carpets, 
upholstery,      Monroe     and      Market 
streets. 
CARSON,  PIRIE,  SCOTT  &  CO.,  whole- 
sale dry  goods,  Madison  and  Franklin 
streets. 

DRTJGaiSTS. 
ROBERT    STEVENSON    &  CO.,  "The 
Old  Coi-ner  Drug  House,"  wholesale 
druggists,  92  and  94  Lake  street. 
FULLER  &  FULLER,  wholesale  drug- 
gists, 220  and  223  Randolph  street. 
MORRISON,  PLUMMER  &  CO.,  whole- 
sale druggists,  52  and  54  Lake  street. 
VAN  SCHAACK,  STEVENSON  &  CO., 
wholesale  druggists,  138  and  140  Lake 
street. 

GROCERS. 
SPRAG  LTE,  WARNER  &  CO.,  Randolph 

street  and  Michigan  avenue. 
N.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  wholesale  gro- 
cers: Office  and  salesroom,54  Randolph 
street. 

GROCERS'  SUNDRIES. 
A.  M.  HAYS  &  CO.,  agents  for  manu- 
facturers of  grocers'  sundries  and  spe- 
cialties, also  agents  for  Julius  J.  Wood 
Starch  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  51  Wa- 
bash avenue. 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES. 
ANTHONY  FREEMAN,  hardware  spe- 
cialties, 49  Lake  street.  A  full  stock  of 
Hubbell's  oil  cloth  corners  and  find- 
ings always  on  hand. 

HOTELS. 
THE  GRAND  PACIFIC  HOTEL,  John 

B.  Drake  &  Co.,  proprietors. 
TREMONT  HOUSE,  corner  Lake  and 

Dearborn  streets. 
PALMER  HOUSE,  Corner  Monroe  and 

State  streets. 
LELAND  HOTEL,Michigan  avenue  and 

Jackson  street. 
GAULT  HOUSE,  Hoyt  &  Gates,  propri- 
etors, corner  Clinton  and  West  Madi- 
son streets. 
BREVOORT  HOUSE  (S.  S.    Benjamin 
and  Frank  W.  Wentworth),  European 
plan,  143  and  145  East  Madison  street. 
FARWELL  HOUSE,  newly  rebuilt  and 


refurnished  with  elevator  and  all 
modern  improvements,  corner  Hal- 
sled  and  Jackson  streets.  Rates  S1.50 
and  $2.00  per  day.  Special  rates  to 
theatrical  companies.  E.  S.  Pinney, 
proprietor. 

WINDSOR  EUROPEAN  HOTEL.  Trib- 
une block.    S.  Gregsten,  proprietor. 

AMERICAN  HOTEL,  923  Blue  Island 
avenue,  convenient  to  the  lumber  dis- 
trict.   Owen  Coyne,  proprietor. 

DOBER'S  HOTEL,  4151  South  Halsted 
street.  Union  Stock  Yards.  F.  Dober, 
proprietor. 

RANDOLPH  HOUSE,  European  plan, 

lodgings  50c.  per  day,  27  and  29  West 
Randolph  street.  Wm.  A.  E.  Koch, 
proprietor. 

LETTER  FILES. 
SHERWOOD  LETTER  FILE  CO  ,  C. 
W.  Sherwood's  patents,  three  distinct 
systems— board,  box  and  tray— with 
or  without  cabinet  cases.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  them.  Room  26,  231 
Fifth  avenue. 

MACHINERY. 
CHARLES  KAESTNER  &  CO.  (estab- 
lished in  1863),  machinists,  founders 
and  mill  furnishers,  builders  of  gen- 
eral and  special,  machinery,  brewery, 
malt-house,  distillery  and  elevator 
machinery. 

KINGSLAND,  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  iron 
and  wood  working  machinery,  en- 
gines, boilers,  pumps,  heaters,  saw 
mills,  shingle  mills,  etc.,  28  South 
Canal  street. 
MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS. 

A.  M.  HAYS  &  CO.,  agents  for  manu- 
facturers of  grocers'  sundries  and 
specialties;  also  agent  for  Julius  J. 
Wood  Starch  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  51 
Wabash  avenue. 

OIL  CLOTH  COVERS. 

HUBRELL'S     OIL-CLOTH     COVERS 
AND  FINDINGS.     A  full  stock   al- 
ways  on    hand.    Anthony  Freeman, 
hardware  specialties,  49  Lake  street. 
PRODUCE. 

SOMES,  J.  F.,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  hams, 
lard  and  coffees,  teas  and  spices.  No. 
10  State  street. 

SHOW  CASES. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHOW  CASE 
MANUFACTORY,  Nos.  47  and  49 
State  street,  (".  McJohn  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors.   Telephone,  5145. 

SOAPS  AND  CANDLES. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE.  Chicago 
branch.  No.  45  Wabash  avenue.  Sam- 
uel Faulkner,  manager. 
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SPORTING  GOODS. 
PHinVL  IJUO'PMl-.KS,  iiiipoitci-s,  man- 
ut'aotiirfrsiinii  jobhcfSDl  cutlery,  tlsh- 
iiijT  tuckk',  >runs.  sporting  ){ui)d8,  etc. 
■If  ami  5(1  Lake  street 

TEMPERANCE  COFFEE 
HOUSE. 
THE      WAVEULKV      THMl'ICUANi^E 
COFFEE      HOUSE      AND      LUNCH 
RtJOM,  Clark  and  Lake  streets.    J(^lui 
Laurie,  proprietor. 

TIME  TABLES. 
HUNTINGTON'S  tliroufih  and  suburb- 
an time  tables,  issued   senil-nionthly. 
Published  by  Huntinfrton  ic  Co. 

TOYS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 
JOHN    D.   ZEUNUrZ    COMPANY,    im- 

I)orters  and  jobbers  of  fancy  goods, 

toys   and    oruggists'    sundries,  ehma 

and    Hoheniian    glassware,  +3    Lake 

street. 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 
WIUTH    \-    DICKIE,    P.    Lorillard     & 

i'os  tobaccos  and    snuffs,  tjO  and  02 

Wabash  avenue. 


K.  W.  TANSILL  &  CO.,  proprietors  of 
"Tansill's  I'unch  "  ."i-cent  cigar.  One 
a.'ent  (dealer  only;  wanted  in  every 
town. 

BEST,  KUSSELL  &  CO.,  Importers  of 
Havana  cigars,  57  Lake  and  41  State 
streets. 

SPKA(;UE,  WAHXEK  &  CO..  corner 
Randolph  and  Michigan  avenue. 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

LOUIS  STERN  &  CO.,  wholesale  dealers 
in  sour  mash  and  rje  whiskies  (in  bond 
or  tax  paid),  wines  and  liipiors,  and 
importers  of  brandies,  gins,  etc.,  67 
Market  street. 

P.  O'NEILL,  established  IH.'w  Wines 
liijuors  and  fine  copper  whiskies. 
Sole  owner  of  the  celebrated  crab- 
orchard  bourbon.  :jf  7  State  street,  and 
47,  4'.t  and  51  Harrison  street. 

W.  MEYEK  &  SONS,  importers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  wines  and  liquors, 
75  and  77  E.  Chicago  avenue.  Wende- 
lin  Meyer,  Emil  Meyer,  Theo.  Herr- 
mann, Paul  Gerding.  Kentucky 
whiskies  a  specialty. 
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